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Features This Week 





PRODUCTION: Cost of producing broiler meat is calculated in an article 


starting on page 18. 


RESEARCH: A company describes its research farms and nutrition laboratories 


in an article starting on page 28. 


POULTRY RATIONS: An article discussing problems in the use of high energy 


rations starts on page 32. 


MARKETING: Summaries of four talks given at the AFMA Sales Executives 
Conference concerning economic and market research start on page 38. 


GRAIN BANK: An economist covers various aspects of grain bank operations 


in an article starting on page 62. 


ADDITIVE REGULATIONS: Interpretation and enforcement of additive regula- 
tions are covered in an article starting on page 66. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 








Health Dept. Opposes 
Cancer Clause Removal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare this 


week said flatly that his department | 


would oppose any attempt to take 
the cancer clause out of the food ad- 
ditives amendment to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

The Secretary, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, made this statement in Wash- 


| ington in connection with comments 


on cranberries and use of the weed 
killer aminotriazole. 

The cancer clause, or Delaney 
clause, is the provision which has 
put restrictions on the feed industry 
in connection with the use of estro- 
gens and arsenicals in feeds. 

As Mr. Flemming acted to warn 





Egg, Broiler Output 
Cut Foreseen— But 


Still Only Slight 


WASHINGTON — Indications of 
reduced egg and broiler production in 
1960 appeared in outlook reports is- 
sued this week by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. But because no 
sharp production cutbacks in the 
poultry industry are foreseen—except 
possibly for broilers during part of 
the year—the aggregate quantity of 
eggs and poultry meat marketed will 
not decline much, USDA says. 

Prices of eggs, chickens and tur- 
keys may rebound in 1960. For eggs 
and broilers particularly, the most 
likely price changes after midspring 
are increases. 

Although the egg-laying flock in 
early 1960 will be smaller than a year 
earlier by perhaps 2?-4%, USDA says 
egg production at the beginning of 
the year will be rising seasonally. By 
mid-February, as usual, it is likely 

(Turn to EGGS, BROILERS, page 121) 





Delmarva Seeks Adjustment 
In ‘Excessive Freight Rates’ 


SALISBURY, MD.—Compensatory 


adjustment in what it terms “exces- 
sive freight rates” is being sought 
by the Delmarva Poultry Industry, 
Inc. 

The organization says it needs 
these adjustments “to avert the chaos 
of industry annihilation,” and it must 
have freight reductions on shipped-in 
feedstuffs equal to the minimum of 
one half cent per pound on the live 
weight production cost of broilers. 
Reflecting competitive dispensations, 
freight costs necessarily would be de- 
creased by 25¢ per 100 lb. under exist- 
ing rail rates on deliveries to the 
peninsula. 


The organization is composed of 


6,000 growers, 34 hatcherymen, 22 
feed manufacturers and 17 poultry 
processors. It has an output of more 
than 600 million pounds of dressed 
poultry, valued at $200 million an- 
nually, and ranks second among the 
major broiler areas of the US. 





According to the group, studies 


show it pays the highest freight rate | 


on feed ingredients of any major area 
in the East. For example, the current 
rate on Chicago corn to Delmarva is 
58%¢ cwt. and on soybean meal from 
Decatur, IIL, it is 85¢ cwt. 

The freight rate on Chicago corn 
to Delmarva is $8.61 ton over Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; $7.16 over Guntersville, 
Ala., and $3.76 over Gainesville, Ga. 
In terms of Decatur soybean meal, 
Delmarva pays $17 ton, or $3.36 ton 
over Charlotte, N.C.; $10.98 over 
Memphis, Tenn.; $9.96 over Gunters- 


ville, Ala., and $6.06 over Gainesville, | 


Ga., said the organization. 

Freight savings to the South place 
Delmarva at a disadvantage of up to 
1l¢ per lb. of ready-to-cook poultry, 
said James E. Davis, chairman of the 
DPI transportation committee. 

“Excessive freight rates have re- 
strained the expansion of broiler pro- 

(Turn to DELMARVA, page 121) 





‘Market Orientation Industry Need’ 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—The successful 
feed manufacturer in the future will 
be market-oriented to both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and at the 
same time committed to those com- 
petitively priced services that will re- 
sult in the ultimate minimum cost 
structure to the consumer. 

This description of tomorrow’s suc- 
cessful feed operation was given by 
I. S. Riggs, chairman of the board of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., in a talk this week at the Cor- 
nell Nutrition Conference in Buffalo. 

At the same time, Mr. Riggs 
warned that “the road to this Val- 
halla will be strewn with broken 
bodies, shattered hopes and some 
abandoned feed mills—not all of us 
will be able to make it.” 

The talk by Mr. Riggs, who is vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was part of a program which 
attracted some 700 persons to the 





Cornell conference Nov. 12-13 at the 
Hotel Statler. 

In spite of the fact that the busi- 
ness situation for many firms has 
been less favorable recently, atten- 
dance at this “grand-daddy” of nu- 





STORAGE COST SURVEY 
REPORTED LAGGING 


WASHINGTON — The grain stor- 
age cost survey undertaken by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
moving along at slower rate than 
was originally planned, the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington, reported this week. GFDNA 
said the grain division of USDA prob- 
ably will request permission to ex- 
tend the survey beyond Nov. 13, and 
also said it had reports that individ- 
ual elevator schedules have taken as 
long as 6-7 days to complete. 








trition conferences was at or near 
previous highs. 

(Summaries of conference reports 
on new and recent developments in 
livestock and poultry nutrition will 
be found on page 10.) 


Future Competition 

Discussing changing patterns in 
population growth and agricultural 
production and marketing, Mr. Riggs 
posed the question of how the feed 
manufacturer can compete “under 
these conditions in which market 
orientation may rule supreme.” 

“It appears,” he said, “that one 
concept may be basic. To get a ‘fair 
share’ of Mrs. America’s food dollar, 
we must produce what she wants, 


what she is willing to pay for, and | 


at the minimum cost. 
“And we in feed manufacturing 
must keep in mind these same cardin- 


al principles for our immediate cus- | 
tomers. We must provide competi- | 


(Turn to CORNELL, page 8) 


| mals. In 


| el for such chemical. 


the public against purchase of cran- 
berries alleged to be contaminated, 
he confirmed a broad expansion of 
Food & Drug Administration policy 
previously reported in Feedstuffs. 
Mr. Flemming said provisions of 
the Delaney Amendment concerning 
carcinogens will be applicable 
straight across the board at FDA, 
and FDA will not approve any tol- 


| erances where there has been a show- 


ing of cancer production in test ani- 
this enunciation of policy 
at FDA, Secretary Flemming ap- 
pears to have taken administrative 


| initiative in making the Delaney food 


additive amendment regarding car- 
cinogens retroactive to cover provi- 
sions of the Miller Amendment en- 
acted a year before, which authorized 
establishment of tolerance levels for 
pesticidal chemicals. 

Secretary's Statement 

Here is what Secretary Flemming 
said earlier this week which estab- 
lishes his policy: 

“FDA has declined to set any tol- 
erance for any amount of a chemical 
in foods if the chemical produces 
cancer when fed to test animals. This 
principle is set forth in the food ad- 
ditive amendment, enacted last year 
in a specific provision prohibiting the 
FDA from setting any tolerance lev- 
Even though 
amendment, which is 
applicable to cranberries, does not 
contain any such prohibition, the 
same principle has been applied. 

“The application of this principle 
is necessary in our opinion,” he said, 
“because while in theory there may 
be a minute quantity of a carcinogen 
which is safe in foods, in actuality our 


the pesticide 


| scientists do not know whether this 


is true or how to establish a safe 


tolerance.” 


Major Significance 

This last statement is 
significance to the feed. industry, 
which is currently held under re- 
straints through the application of 


of major 


| the FDA major policy statement of 


last May. This means that FDA pol- 
icy will be determined by scientists 
of the government—probably top 
cancer scientists of the National] In- 
stitutes of Health rather than FDA 
officials, and that this condition em- 
phasizes the improbability that the 
feed industry can anticipate much 
relief from the conditions under 
which it now finds itself caught. 
(Turn to CANCER CLAUSE, page 121) 





PART OF STATEMENT 
READ AT BUFFALO 


Part of the statement by Arthur 
S. Flemming on the cranberry inci- 


| dent and cancer clause mentioned in 


the story above was read at the Cor- 
nell Nutrition Conference in Buffalo, 
N.Y., by Dr. Charlies G. Durbin of 
the Food & Drug Administration in 
connection with a conference talk on 
feeds and feed additives under fed- 
eral law. A brief summary of Dr. 
Durbin’s talk appears in a story on 
the Cornell Conference in this issue 
of Feedstuffs. 
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THE “CRANBERRY WAR” being battled in newspaper headlines across 
the nation has taken some fantastic turns, including the spectacle of politi- 
cal hopefuls lining up to “pass the cranberry test” in the state famous for its 
cranberry bogs. 

The inept handling of this public health problem, claimed to be grossly 
exaggerated by responsible scientists, has severely damaged an agricultural 
industry, needlessly frightened consumers and cast unjustified reflections on 
useful agricultural chemicals. Why a cabinet officer would spring such a trap 
is a subject in itself. The tremendous play given to the news was almost a 
certainty because of the manner in which it was released. Whether such a 
furore was desired by Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of health, education and 
welfare, is not known. 

Regardless of the motivations of the Secretary in giving press conference 
emphasis to the cranberry statement, the weight of his words must be hefted 
carefully in relationship to over-all problems in the food additives field. 

He stated flatly that his department would oppose any attempt to elimi- 
nate the cancer clause from the Food Additives Amendment. This position 
it would appear, closes one possible “escape” route from the dilemma im- 
posed by the Food and Drug Administration’s interpretation of the Delaney 
clause as it applies to certain feed additives. It is doubtful that Congress 
would overrule the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in this 
matter. 

Developments of the week on the cancer “scare” front emphasize more 
strongly than ever that the arguments needed to protect the economic in- 
terests of feeders and the industry must have as their source the soundest 


of scientific evidence. 


Vv a 


MEMBERS OF THE FEED industry will have their best opportunity of 
the year to really show they are interested in furthering better relationships 
with veterinarians in a few weeks when the second Veterinary-Nutrition Con- 
ference is held in Kansas City. Sponsored by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., the two days of sessions will get under way Nov. 30. 

One feed company is offering to provide the registration fee at the con- 
ference for any veterinarian in its trade area. Others may not want to go 
this far—or they may want to go further—but the idea of encouraging veter- 
inarians to meet with feed men for a mutual swap of opinions is a good one. 





Actually, it appears that feed men perhaps need more nudging 
than the veterinarians. Lloyd Larson, executive vice president of the 
Midwest, notes that at the first conference last year the veterinarians 
outnumbered the feed men. Also, at the series of five local confer- 
ences held in Missouri last summer, feed men were in the minority. 


“It appears to us that there is a lot of conversation on this subject, but 
we need a few more to start doing something about it,” says Mr. Larson. 
“With the evolution going on in this feed industry, particularly on integrated 
programs, it is of utmost importance that we broaden our understanding with 
the veterinarians lest the matter become worse before it becomes better.” 

One question that should be pursued is the proper basis for reimburse- 
ment for veterinarians doing consulting work for feed companies. “This 


should be given careful attention before it becomes the proverbial football,” 
Mr. Larson comments. 

The conference (details elsewhere in this issue) promises to get down 
to some of the basic issues in feed-veterinary relationships and could well 
provide a real spark for better understanding “back home” where it must 
be applied. 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 121) 










How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 





| | 





Mixed reports came from the trade this week, but most formula feed 
manufacturers around the country say demand this week was at least as 
good as it was a week earlier—and many said improvement could be seen in 
November's volume. The major item of improvement right now is cattle 
feeds. And if it weren’t for increases in these lines, poor movement of hog and 
poultry feeds would drag total feed tonnages down to low levels. While many 
dealers feel there is a tendency to buy feed as the feeder needs it, it appears 
that record amounts of feedstuffs will be consumed. Cattle and calves on feed 
are up, and the number of laying hens in U.S. flocks Nov. 1 was only 2% less 
than a year earlier. The feed industry would like to see an improvement in 








the hog-corn ratio, but it declined to 11.9 this week from 12 last week. This 
compares with 17 for the comparable week last year. Wholesale feedstuffs 
price index advanced 2.2 points to 82 this week compared with 80.6 a year 
earlier. The feed-grain index, at 64 this week, was up 1.1 points. Feed ratios de- 
clined for eggs, chickens and broilers during October, but improved for tur- 
keys, milk, butterfat and hogs. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 122-124.) 


Northwest 


Spotted slow periods during Octo- 
ber had feed manufacturers in this 
region thinking that the month would 
end on the dim side, but that isn’t 
the way it turned out. Most mixers 
report that October’s formula feed 
business was at least as good and for 
the most part better than it was dur- 
ing the same month a year earlier. 
And November is starting off with 
steady increases in volume, and man- 
ufacturers believe this month, too, 
will wind up ahead of last year’s 
November. 

Cattle feeds are the strongest 
items. Dairy concentrates and mixes 
seem to be doing the best, with beef 
feeds running a close second. Hog 
feeds are running fairly steady, but 
for some manufacturers they aren’t 
keeping up with last year’s volume 
at this time. Poultry feed business is 
slow to fair. 

Feeders still haven’t much time to 
devote to planning or carrying out 
their feeding programs. Corn har- 





vesting remains a job to complete, | 


and the soybean harvest is late. 
Mill production is keeping up with 
feed calls. Dealers and feeders don’t 


seem to be doing much in the way of | 


piling up feed supplies. 

Very little activity was seen in in- 
gredient markets this week. Demand 
for soybean meal seems to have 
leveled off and the millfeed market 
dropped off a bit. Alfalfa meal held 


steady. 
Southwest 


An improvement in feeding ratios 
is seen by most feedmen in the South- 
west as the factor that would improve 
the so-so formula feed business that 
prevails. Sales volume this week was 
about the same or perhaps a shade 
slower than the previous week. Mills 
are running five days, normal num- 
ber of shifts, but schedules are not 
nearly so tight as they could be and 
backlogs are virtually non-existent. 

High-priced feed ingredients and 
low prices for end products, particu- 
larly hogs, eggs and poultry, tend to 
discourage many farmers from feed- 
ing commercial rations. Even though 
they realize the wiseness of invest- 
ment in good feed, they are unwill- 
ing to incur out-of-pocket expenses 
when prices they receive for products 
are as low as they are now, many 
sales departments report. Animal 
numbers are large, so improvement 
in the feeding ratios, it is believed, 
would bring an improvement in feed 
volume. 

Currently, cattle feed is the big 
item for most mills. Cold weather last 
week in the more southern reaches 
of the area brought a slight pickup 
in movement of cattle rations. Dairy 


cattle feed is also tending to show a 
seasonal pickup. 

Turkey feed is no longer a factor 
in sales volume, shutting off earlier 
than usual because of earlier mar- 
keting of turkeys. Broiler and laying 
feed volume is about unchanged. 

Swine feeds are in fair demand, 
but not up to the pace of this spring 
and summer. 

Price lists for next week for the 
most part will go out unchanged. 


Northeast 


Feeders got under the wire and 
bought in carload lots as mixers 
granted them leeway against rising 
ingredient prices. The preceding 
week’s price rise held and in some 
instances additional gains were made. 
It was thought that the sales upturn 
would flatten out next week, but it 
could be forestalled because bad 
weather is again moving into this 
area. 

Prices of end products were not too 
husky. Broilers dipped 1¢ in the East 
to an average of 14%¢ lb., with a low 
of 13%¢ in some areas. Eggs were 


| about steady and milk held firm. 





Some pastures still are being uti- 
lized, but demand for dairy feed has 
pushed it to the fore and now it tops 
egg mashes and growing feeds in sales 
turnover. Turkey and broiler feeds 
trailed the leaders. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers rose to 40 hours last week. 


Central States 


The weekly survey of this region’s 
feed manufacturing industry fails to 
reveal much of anything greatly dif- 
ferent from what has been maintain- 
ing for some time. Business did pick- 
up, however, just enough to put more 
of the plants on a full week operat- 
ing basis. This, in itself, is an en- 
couraging development, although 
fully expected as a reflection of the 
change in the weather since the turn 
of the month plus the advance in 
prices, which, as usual,- stimulated 
additional buyers’ interest. 


While tonnage is still running be- 
hind that of a year ago, it is not 
enough to be alarming. The recent 
leveling off in feed grain prices, with 
corn up about a nickel per bushel 
from its low point and oats into new 
high seasonal grouna, has undoubted- 
ly had some impact on the mixed 
feed markets. 

We are just around the corner 
from that period when demand for 
cattle feed should show betterment. 
Hogs have shown no inclination to 
weaken, although neither have they 
firmed up to any material degree. 
The situation in the egg and broiler 
markets certainly could be better. 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 127) 
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To help you produce better feeds, Peter Hand Research Farm conducts thousands 
of feeding experiments on poultry, swine and cattle. Latest scientific developments 
—vitamins, antibiotics and additives—are evaluated. 


Scientists with specialized experience in Continuous studies are made to help im- 
every-day farm conditions before they poultry and livestock nutrition direct all prove basic formulas and feeding plans. 
are recommended to feed manufacturers. work at the farm. For the answer to any Consider the Peter Hand Foundation as 
The farm is comprised of 450 acres and specific feed problem, look for the answer part of your own research program. Find 
more than a dozen buildings. first from Peter Hand research. out how—write for the facts. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand research 


1000 NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS + 130 HOWELL STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


New formulations are tested under 
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Trustee Reports 
Chemell Assets 
Worth $100,000 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Assets of 
the bankrupt Chemell Hatchery or- 
ganization were reported at an esti- 
mated $100,000, and creditor claims 
which total more than $4 million are 
apparently worthless, it was reported 
by W. F. Cummings, trustee. 

As hearings continued before J. 
Ellis Mundy, federal referee in bank- 
ruptcy, creditors learned that prac- 
tically all of the accounts listed as 
receivable are worthless, and that 
the Chemell operations have ground 
to a halt, with the last of the em- 
ployees due to be dismissed within 
the week. 

Among the accounts listed as re- 
ceivable is one for more than $690,- 
000 owed by L. A. Chemell to Che- 
mell’s Hatchery, and another for 
more than $613,000 to Gainesville 
Hatchery, while Mrs. L. A. Chemell 
was reported to owe Chemell’s 
Hatchery in excess of $11,000, and 
more than $9,000 to Gainesville 
Hatchery. 

Mr. Cummings, an Atlanta busi- 
nessman, stated that “the trustee 
wishes to point out that the sum of 
approximately $1,304,332.69 is owed 
by L. A. Chemell, personally. In view 
of the fact Mr. Chemell has stated 
that he has very little net worth, his 
account is considered worthless un- 
less some other assets are located 
about which the trustee has no 
knowledge.” 

At a hearing prior to the filing of 
bankruptcy, Mr. Chemell testified un- 
der oath that he had no idea of what 
his personal assets were worth, and 
answered, under direct questioning 
by attorneys for creditors, that he 
did not know how much income tax 
he had paid last year. 

Among the claims filed in Judge 
Mundy’s court is one for more than 
$100,000 by the federal government 
for income taxes on various Chemell 
corporations. 

So far, it has not been definitely 
determined how the Chemell organi- 
zations became the creditors of L. A. 
Chemell, and accurate information 
was not available as to whether the 
amounts involved represent cash or 
other negotiable or physical proper- 
ties. 

Mr. Cummings asked for a 45-day 
extension in which to file a complete 
inventory of the bankrupt estates. 

Judge Mundy set Nov. 24 as the 
date for the next hearing for cred- 
itors of Chemell Breeder Farm, and 
Dec. 10 for the creditors of other 
Chemell organizations. 


_ 
- 


Coronet Sets Lower 


Minimum Weight 


NORFOLK, VA. — Minimum car- 
load weight requirements of Coronet 
defluorinated phosphate will be re- 
duced from 40 net tons to 30 net tons, 
it has been announced by Coronet 
Phosphate Co., division of Smith-Dou- 
glass Co., Inc., Norfolk. 

Henry Highton, manager, feed 
phosphorus sales, said approval has 
been granted by rail carriers, but the 
effective date has not been deter- 
mined. 

He said the new lower minimum 
weight will carry the same rail freight 
rate as the present 40-ton minimum. 


Roskamp Installations 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA—Roskamp 
Huller Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Cedar Falls, has announced that dur- 
ing October 22 firms in 10 states in- 
stalled Roskamp equipment. There 
were seven in Kansas, six in Iowa, 
two in Illinois, and one each in South 
Dakota, New York, Minnesota, Ne- 











braska, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri. 





POULTRY EXCHANGE 
BOYCOTT CITED 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Some poul- 
try processors are attempting to boy- 
cott the Georgia Poultry Exchange, 
according to exchange officials, who 
mentioned a reported meeting of the 
processors when the boycott plans 
were said to have been formulated. 
Several dealers admitted they have 
been told by certain processors that 
the auction was closing, and said the 
processors wanted to book their birds 
direct. A spokesman for the proc- 
essors’ association declined any com- 
ment. 





Feed Phosphate Price 
Changes Made by IMC 


SKOKIE, ILL.—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced price increases of $2@2.75 
for the company’s three feed phos- 
phates. John K. Westberg, sales man- 
ager, said the price change became 
effective Nov. 2. 

Dynafos, dicalcitum phosphate with 
a minimum phosphorus content of 
18%%, has been increased in price 
from $83.25 to $86 ton, bagged, with 
transportation charges from Bonnie, 
Fla., to destination equalized to total 
transportation charges from nearest 
producer’s production plant. 

Prices for Dynafos in effect in the 
western slope area are: California, 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90 
ton in 100-lb. multiwall bags; Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, 
$107.15 ton in bags. 

Multifos defluorinated phosphate, 
with a minimum phosphorus content 
of 18%, is now priced at $71.80 ton 
in 100-lb. bags, f.o.b. IMC’s plant at 
Wales, Tenn. This is an increase of 
$2.68. 

Defluorofos, a defluorinated phos- 
phate containing at least 13% phos- 
phorus, was increased in price from 
$51 to $53 ton in bags, f.o.b. IMC’s 
plant at Tupelo, Miss. 

Bulk carload prices for all three 
feed phosphates are $3 ton less than 


bag rate. 


Ex-Gridder to Speak 
At Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club will have “Pitchin’ Paul” Christ- 
man, former football player and scout 
as its guest speaker at its monthly 
meeting Nov. 20 at the Chicago Fur- 
niture Club, according to David A. 
Mann, secretary. 

Mr. Christman was All-American 
halfback at Missouri for two years, 
most valuable player of the East- 
West game, all-pro quarterback for 
the Cardinals two years, scout for 
Green Bay Packers, San Francisco 
49’ers and Detroit Lions. 

Cocktail hour will begin at 5:30, 
followed by dinner at 6:30. Reserva- 
tions should be sent to Richard L. 
Furman, J-M Trading Corp., 323 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, Il. 


_— 
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Minnesota to Have 


New Soybean Plant 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. — About 40 
acres is being acquired here as a site 
for a $500,000 soybean processing 
plant, Central Minnesota Processors, 
Inc., St. Cloud, said. 

The company said growth of soy- 
bean production in central Minne- 
sota made the plant feasible. The pro- 
posed facility will use about 900,000 
bushels of soybeans yearly. 

The company has operated a food 
canning business here for 25 years as 
the St. Cloud Canning Assn. The firm 
said it will continue this plant during 
the 1960 canning season, but will then 
consolidate its activities at the new 
location. 














Series of Aeration 
Symposia to Be Given 


By Hot Spot Detector 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, has 
announced that a series of 40 aera- 
tion symposia will be held across the 
nation, starting Nov. 17. 

Howard Johnson, chief engineer of 
the aeration division of Hot Spot De- 
tector, said the meetings will be open 
to all persons in the grain or affili- 
ated industries. 

Mr. Johnson said that the symposia 
will explain the basic techniques of 
aeration, the different types of equip- 
ment and installation used and the 
benefits to be derived from grain aer- 
ation. 

Grain men and other interested per- 
sons across the U.S. will have the op- 
portunity of getting a detailed and 
professional presentation of the grain 
aeration process. 

Among the subjects to be covered 
are: Controlling insect and mold 
growth, and moisture migration; fu- 
migation with aeration equipment; 
how aeration can reduce turning costs 
and increase grain storage capacity; 
the components of aeration systems, 
including air duct patterns, supply 
ducts, engineering drawings, fans; 
how aeration air-flow rate determines 
cooling time; cubic-feet-per-minute- 
per-bushel defined; horsepower of 
aeration fans versus the flow rate of 
air, and automatic control of aera- 
tion systems. 

Mr. Johnson said that the general 
utility of aeration systems for the 
maintenance of stored grain quality 
has been effectively demonstrated 
during the last few years. “Aeration 
cooling of grain is gaining recognition 
as an advantageous, economically 
feasible and convenient method of 


favorable for mold and insect activi- 
ty,” he stated. 

Aeration also can provide more 
uniform grain temperatures, Mr. 
Johnson said, thus contributing sig- 
nificantly to the control of moisture 
migration and “top sweating.” 


aeration systems can be designed for 
any type of grain storage structure, 
flat storage or deep bins, regardless 
of the shape or size,” Mr. Johnson 
pointed out. 


and December are: 

Nov. 17, Kemp Hotel, Wichita Falls, Kan- 
sas; Nov. 18, Sheraton Dallas, Dallas, Texas; 
Nov. 19, Caprock Hotel, Lubbock, Texas; ~ 
20, Hilton Hotel, Plainview, Texas; Nov. 
Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; Nov. 24, Bm 


Hotel, Dumas, Texas; Nov. 30, Youngblood 
Hotel. Enid, Okla.; Dec. 9, Holiday iotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; Dec. 10, Holiday Motel, Salina, 
Kansas; Dec. |!, Cooper Hotei, Colby, Kansas; 
Dec. 14, Kansan Motel, Greensburg, Kansas; 
Dec. 15, Warren Hotel, Garden City, Kansas; 
Dec. 16, Blue Goose ‘Cafe, Larne Kansas; 
Dec. 17, Baker Hotel Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Dec. 18, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 


in 








Vilas Names Manager 

STORM LAKE, IOWA — Vilas & 
Co. recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John Van Landt, veteri- 
narian, as general manager of its feed 
division here. 








NEBRASKA CONFERENCE 
SPEAKERS —Two of the speakers 
who gave talks at the recent Ne- 
braska Feed and Nutrition Confer- 
ence on the College of Agriculture 
campus in Lincoln, Neb., are shown 
in action. Newell Wright (left), man- 
ager of the marine division of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., points 
out something on the chart, while Dr. 
Laurent Michaud, Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme Research Laboratories, Rah- 
way, N.J., stresses a point. 





providing storage temperatures less | 


“It has been shown that effective | 


Meetings planned for November | 








Ingredients Take 
On Strong Tone 


WASHINGTON—Just about every 
feed ingredient on the market was 
stronger in price Nov. 10 than it was 
a week earlier on Nov. 3, according 
to the latest nation-wide average 
bulk prices reported by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Biggest jumps were taken in oil- 
seed meals, animal proteins and 
grain high-protein feeds. 

In a review of recent price trends, 
USDA reported that October feed- 
stuff prices, reflecting smaller avail- 
able supplies and increased export 
interest, advanced about $2 ton. 

Soybean meal showed a steady 
trend during October and averaged 
$7.40 ton above a year ago when 
prices dropped an average of $6 
month. Cottonseed and linseed meals 
advanced $6 and $3 ton, respectively. 
Alfalfa meal went up $3 and at the 
end of the month averaged $6.50 
above a year earlier. Animal pro- 
tein feeds continued to decline under 
pressure from plentiful supplies and 
slack demand. 

Wheat millfeed prices held mostly 
steady during the month and were 
slightly higher than a year ago. 

Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 





Change 
Nov. Nov from 
10, 3, previous 
1959 1959 wee 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 68.95 66.50 +2.45 
Cottonseed meal ..... 68.00 66.10 +1.90 
Linseed meal ........ 77.15 76.00 +1.15 
Copra cake or meal .. 68.50 69.00 — .50 
Peanut meal ......... 63.00 63.00 nae 
WE neuennas bie cuass 90.2 874 +28 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 71.15 +2.25 
Tankage ....... 70.65 + .85 
Fish meal .... 114.50 +1.50 
CEE | csnvctncveceees 70.2 +1.6 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed & meal .. 45.60 44.00 +1.60 
Dist. dried grains ... 48.75 45.70 +3.05 
Brewers dried grains.. 43.30 39.20 +4.10 
Te othasthlecasene 71.3 67.9 +3.4 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
aye at prin. mkts.: 
POD. swistvbccdnndwen 40.15 39.60 + .55 
Middlings & shorts ... 42.85 42.25 + .60 
Ee eS eee 5.0 73.9 +1.1 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ........ 42.85 42.30 + .55 
Sy GOON. cusgadecacce 33.00 33.00 : 
GEN : -Seshaduedecesse 9.7 65.8 +3.9 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts .. 55.80 54.25 +1.55 
SOG ccaccceseeseces 107.4 104.4 +3.0 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mtks. .. 23.00 23.00 
GGG . scccesceeasscse 68.4 68.4 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
GMD... se cstededeedess 82.0 79.8 +2.2 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Oe ee 38.70 37.70 +1.00 
Sn Keceyuntstokweus 48.50 48.20 + .30 
SD  sacinebechetene 43. 44.10 — .30 
Grain sorghums ..... 36.10 36.10 ee 
SEE - edadcancesscccs 64.0 62.9 +1.1 
*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Marketing Service, 


Source: Agricultural 
USDA. 


Dr. a ae 
Sold to Penick & Co. 


NEW YORK — Acquisition of con- 
trolling interest in Dr. LeGear, Inc., 
St. Louis, manufacturer of animal 
health products, was announced this 
week by S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York, agricultural chemical firm. 

Penick officials said the St. Louis 
firm’s sales, manufacturing and re- 
search activities will remain in St. 
Louis, and Dr. Daniel H. LeGear will 
continue as president. 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 























FOR FEEDS 


A 
FUTURE 


“From Pillar to Post” 


In the Fifteenth Century, miscreants were sometimes driven “from post 
to pillar’, i. e., flogged at a whipping post and then forced to dance their 
way to the pillory. The expression has since changed to “pillar to post”, 
but still is applied to one who is driven from one resource to another— 


without finding relief anywhere. 


aa a ne eee ee ae ee ee ee ee ed 


Why bounce around “from pillar to post” in search of dozens of ingredi- 
ents to fortify your feeds when you can get so many of them by specifying 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa? More than 40 valuable nutrient elements 
have been identified in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa—plus “unidentified 
factors” known to promote the growth and health of poultry, swine and 


cattle. We take extra care in manufacture, storage and delivery to insure 


that you receive the full benefit of all these extra values . . . one more 
reason why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the first choice of value- 
conscious and cost-conscious feed buyers. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 . KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Europeans Seek Quotes 
On Dehydrated Alfalfa 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Europe’s 
drouth appears to be creating a great- 
er foreign demand for dehydrated 
alfalfa, the American Dehydrators 
Assn. indicated in a recent bulletin. 

ADA said it isn’t known just how 
much alfalfa will be available for ex- 
port, but inquiries are coming in to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service for 
quotations on dehydrated alfalfa pel- 
lets and good quality baled hay. 

Most dehydrating drums around 
the country won’t be running again 
until next spring. Even California de- 
hydrators expect to be all through 
by Thanksgiving. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
has asked that U.S. dehydrators quote 
supplies for export in several ways: 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal packed in 
paper bags; dehydrated alfalfa meal 
packed in new burlap bags; dehy- 
drated alfalfa pellets in bulk; dehy- 
drated alfalfa pellets bagged, and 
baled hay. 

ADA said quotations should be f.o.b. 
port of New York or Gulf Coast port 
and addressed to the following Amer- 
ican embassy officers: Robert N. 
Anderson, London; Paul C. Minne- 
man, Paris; Elmer A. Reese, Copen- 
hagen; Phil S. Eckert, Bonn, Ger- 
many; Howard J. Boggett, Brussels, 
and Robert H. Reed, The Hague. 

Quotations may be sent also to M. 
Vincent, Secretaire General du Comp- 
toir des Fourrages Deshydrates, 
Quai Voltaire, Paris 7e, France, and 
to Crouch Dehydrators, Ltd:, Bridge 
Farm Mills, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, 
England. 


Soybean Meal Shows 
Signs of Leveling Off 


Feedstuffs Correspondent 
After having been on 
trend for a number of 





By 
CHICAGO 
an upward 
weeks, soybean oil 
show signs of leveling off this week. 
Price changes were inconsequential 


in comparisen with what happened | 


through much of October. 

Late last week and early this week, 
when December meal gave evidence 
of heading for the $60 mark at Chi- 
cago, demand was very brisk—but 
now that the government soybean 
crop estimate for Nov. 1 has been 
released and at least partially di- 
gested, less concern over potential 
meal supplies has been indicated. The 
official estimate of 528 million bush- 
els of beans was somewhat in excess 
of what the rank and file of trade had 
been looking for. 

In addition, it was pointed out that 
when the final report for the year 
comes out around Dec. 20, there could 
well be a hike in the soybean acreage 
estimate. 

The Crop Reporting Board has 
been using a figure just under 22 mil- 
lion acres, which happens to be about 
1% million less than one put out by 
C. M. Galvin, private estimator, last 
summer. 

An upward adjustment of only half 
the difference between the official 
and the Galvin estimates would mean 
an additional 
soybeans for the 1959 crop—based on 
a yield of 24 bu. per acre. 

Not only Galvin’s estimate but also 
the estimate on bean acreage put out 
last summer by the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council was well 
above the one used officially since 
then. 


Oe 


HONORARY DEGREE 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Arthur A. 
Williams, executive vice president, 
Memphis Board of Trade, was one of 
four recently selected by the Supreme 
Council of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry to re- 
ceive the 33rd degree. 


15 million bushels of | 





Maurice Johnson 


Dr. N. L. Jacobson 


Additional Details 
Of Vet-Nutrition 
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meal began to | 


Meeting Announced 








KANSAS CITY — Additional pro- | 
gram details for the 2nd annual Vet- | 
erinary-Nutrition Conference at the | 

| Hotel President in Kansas City Nov. | 
30-Dec. 1 have been announced by 


the Midwest 


Feed Manufacturers | 


Assn. The association is sponsoring 
| the conference in cooperation with 
| state veterinary medical associations. 


The topic to be discussed by Dr. 
Francis Wingert will be “Swine-Ani- 
mal Health as Influenced by Man- 
agement Under Intensified Produc- 
tion.” He is director of swine nutri- 
tion at the Cargill-Nutrena Research 
Farm at Elk River, Minn. 

Dr. J. Russell Couch, department 
of poultry science, Texas A&M Col- 
lege, will discuss ‘“Poultry-Animal 
| Health as Influenced by Management 
| Under Intensified Production.” A talk 
| on “Management Under Intensified 
| Dairy Production” will be presented 
by Dr. N. L. Jacobson, department of 
animal husbandry at Iowa State Uni- 
| versity. 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, director of 
| veterinary medical services for Com- 
| mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
| Ind., will speak on “Productive 
| Health and Stress.” 


| Featured speaker at the evening 
| banquet Nov. 30 will 
| Johnson, MFMA president and exec- 


be Maurice 


| utive vice president of the Profes- 


sional Feeds division of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Kansas City. He 
will also speak at the morning ses- 
sion Dec. 1. His topic will be “What 
the Feed Manufacturer Needs from 
the Veterinarian.” 

Other conference speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Conwell Johnson, General 
Mills, Inc., Indianola, Iowa; Dr. W. 
E. Petersen, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. William Monlox, Iowa State 
University; Dr. Earl Baldwin, Bald- 
win Laboratories, Omaha, Neb.; For- 
rest Goetsch, Doane Agricultural 
Service, St. Louis; Dr. Donald R. 
Mackey, veterinarian from Greeley, 
Colo., and Dr. A. H. Groth, dean of 
the school of veterinary medicine at 
the University of Missouri. 

Registration, at $10 per person, 
can be made at the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. office, 20 West 
9th St., Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


~~ 
—_ 





FEEDMAN DIES 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Fred E. 
Thomas, 64, owner and operator of 
the Fred Thomas Feed & Seed Co., 
Portland, died at his home recently. 
He lived at 7918 S. E. Sunnyside 
Drive. Mr. Thomas was born in Troy, 


| Idaho, and had lived in Portland the 


last 30 years. Surviving are his wid- 
ow, Maude; his mother, Minnie 
Thomas, and a brother, Walter, all 
of Portland. 








Personal Leadership Key to Successful 
Selling, Illinois Feed Assn. Told at Clinic 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Selling and 
sales management rests primarily 
upon personal leadership capacity. 

This was the advice given by 
Thomas H. Lawrence of Lawrence- 
Leiter and Co. in his sales clinic 
presentation to the Illinois Feed 
Assn. here recently. The meeting was 
held jointly with the Illinois Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation. 

The representative of the Kansas 
City management consulting firm 
stressed the element of “personal 
capacity to deal with people.” 

“Making a sale is an intensive 
function of human relations and re- 
quires all the communications skill 
and ability to understand other peo- 
ple that the individual can muster,” 
he added. 

“Actually, the matter of communi- 
cations calls not only for a knowl- 
edge of how other people are likely 
to behave in the face-to-face sales 





contacts, but it also calls for consider- | 


able self-knowledge by the _ indivi- 
dual.” 
Mr. Lawrence created an atmos- 


phere of self-evaluation in the con- 


in business and industry. During the 
last three years he has met with 
groups in the feed and poultry in- 
dustries to help them examine some 
of their sales methods and procedures 
and their personal adjustment to 
sales situations. 

Here are summaries of some of the 
other talks on the program: 


CHANGE IN AMERICAN EAT- 
ING HABITS—‘“Any food requiring 
more than 30 minutes to prepare will 
be passé in five years,” said Leslie 
Strom, vice president of the Market 
Research Corp. of America. 

“Housewives are spending less and 
less time in the kitchen,” he said, 
“due in great part to the availability 
of processed foods.” 

Mr. Strom also pointed out that 
only about 7% of the breadstuffs 
eaten today are home-baked and that 
two thirds of the cakes used are 
prepared from commercial mixes. 

He described these examples as 
“the evolution” going on in American 
homes today and said the average 
American housewife does not wish to 
be “plagued with the long meal prep- 
aration schedule that faced grand- 


| mother.” 


ference delegates in which each per- | 
son undertook a questionnaire-analy- | 


sis of some of his sales potentials and 
attitudes. It 
each person a clear-cut individual 
evaluation of certain temperament 
characteristics that might enable 
him to adjust his sales approach and 
his sales methods more directly to 
his customers. 

“There is no magic formula for 
salesmanship,” declared Mr. Law- 
rence. “Actually it is largely a mat- 
ter of each individual’s personal ad- 
justment to the person with whom 
he is dealing. The popular concept of 
the dynamic, aggressive, hard-hitting 
salesman is often quite offensive to 
certain types of agricultural and 
rural customers.” 

Consequently, Mr. Lawrence said, 
the man who has a quiet and more 
analytical approach to this type of 
customer often will be far more suc- 
cessful in meeting the demands of 
that customer. The whole matter of 
emotional capacity and ability to 
take a mature emotional outlook on 
salesmanship and sales objectives is 
the real secret of getting through 


was designed to give | 


THE MEANING OF MANAGE- 
MENT—“In the feed and poultry 
business, there are two important 
aspects in the success of the indivi- 
dual firm,” Robert G. Seymour, di- 
rector of the executive development 
center at the Univeristy of Illinois, 
said. 

One is the technical side and the 
other the managerial side, Mr. Sey- 
mour said. The technical side, he 
said, involves the specialized knowl- 
edge and skills that make these busi- 
nesses different from all others, while 
the managerial side consists of ele- 
ments which are common to all types 
of organized activity. As examples of 
the latter, Mr. Seymour gave think- 


| ing, judging, deciding, problem-solv- 


ing, leading, devising strategy and 
motivating others. 


Mr. Seymour said that the man- 
agement job requires skills and 
knowledge in planning, organizing, 


| directing, controlling and coordinat- 


to the customers, according to Mr. | 


Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence has worked for 15 
years with many groups of execu- 
tive, supervisory and sales personnel 


| 


ing company efforts in each of the 
major areas. 

“In the American tradition of 
starting at the bottom,” said Mr. 
Seymour, “most businessmen receive 
their training in the technical and 
specialized side of the business. When 
they move upward in their companies 
to managerial positions, they find in- 


| creasingly, today, that management is 





ILLINOIS GROUP OFFICERS—New and old officers of the Illinois Feed 
Assn. and the Illinois Poultry and Hatchery Federation take time out for a 
group discussion of a successful joint meeting at Springfield where 1,100 
delegates turned out. Chatting are (from left): Aubrey E. Harless, secretary- 
treasurer of the poultry federation; Henry Marlowe, past president of the 
federation; Stan Taylor, new president of the poultry group, and Ivan R. 
Miller, retiring president of the Illinois feed group. 





just as demanding of specific training 
and self-development.” 

The need of the times is for key 
men in every feed and poultry organ- 
ization to be balanced, with full re- 
gard both for technical and man- 
gerial sides of their business, Mr. 
Seymour pointed out. “Consistent 
success and profitable operations re- 
quire consistent performance in both 
the technical and managerial sides.” 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—‘“At a 
time when we face great increase in 
enrollment, we must prepare for re- 
stricting that enrollment,” Dr. David 
D. Henry, president, University of 
Illinois, said. 

“At a time when there is a crying 
need for an increase in specialized 
training, we are obliged to set limits,” 
said Dr. Henry. 

“At a time when your business and 
the business of the state call for 
more and more research in the fun- 
damental ideas of science, we are 
obliged to discourage faculty mem- 
bers from seeking outside funds for 
research because there is not ade- 
quate space in which to do the work,” 
he went on. 

“It is my unhappy duty to say to 
you that we are not ready at the 
University of Illinois for these de- 
mands whose fulfilment is so closely 
allied to the welfare of your business, 
your industry, your state,” Dr. Henry 
said. 

Dr. Henry stressed the need for a 
new campus for the Chicago under- 
graduate division, new facilities and 
remodeling for research and educa- 
tional hospitals and-the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Colleges and “a long list of 
basic requirements” for the Urbana 
campus. 

Dr. Henry pointed out some of the 
work that the university had con- 
tributed toward economic growth. 


He noted the publications, con- 
sultations of specialists and demon- 
strations, the research of the univer- 
sity, and how “trained brainpower 
and the development of new ideas 
have accounted for the success of 
agriculture in the U.S.” As an ex- 
ample of the latter he gave the Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois. 

As example of research, Dr. Henry 
noted the amino acid-energy relation- 
ship study, the work with [Illinois 
flocks and birds and others. 

Dr. Nicholas Nyardie, director of 
the Institute of International Studies 
at Bradley Univeristy in Peoria, IIl., 
gave a talk praising the American 
system of free enterprise. The former 
minister of finance of Hungary com- 
pared the Americans’ life with that 
of those behind the Iron Curtain 


in 
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Kansas City Feed Club 
Plans Football Movies 


KANSAS CITY—Movies of the 
Kansas University vs. Oklahoma Uni- 
versity football game will be featured 
at the Nov. 17 meeting of the Kan- 
sas City Feed Club at the Wishbone 
Restaurant 

Present to narrate the film and 
answer questions will be Don Pierce, 
publicity man for the K.U. athletic 
department, and Monte Moore, broad- 
caster of the games over the K.U. 
radio network. 

The club is currently making plans 
for a Christmas dinner-dance to be 
held Dec. 19 in the Town House Ho- 
tel, Kansas City. 

—_—————— 


FEED SALESMEN MEET 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Wayne 
feed salesmen from Iowa and four 
nearby states recently concluded a 
two-day sales conference at Hotel 
Kirkwood. Speakers at the meeting, 
sponsored by Allied Mills, Ine., in- 
cluded Elmer Lenz of Chicago, Allied 
president, and E. D. Griffin of Chi- 
cago, vice president in charge of 
sales. 
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Michigan Economist 


Sees Fat Cattle Down 
$1-2 Next Few Months 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Fat cat- 
tle prices will probably go down a 
dollar or two in the next few months, 
according to an agricultural econo- 
mist at Michigan State University 
(see Nov. 7 Feedstuffs). 

John Ferris notes that cattle prices 
increased from fall into winter in 
each of the past two years. 

But a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture survey found a lot of grain-fed 
cattle about ready for market. Farm- 
ers in 21 states said they intend to 
sell 24% more cattle in October- 
November 1959 than they marketed 
in the same period last year. 

“A weight breakdown of cattle on 
feed on Oct. 1 is usually a better 
indicator of marketings,” Mr. Ferris 
believes. “These figures suggest about 
a 16% increase over 1958 in late-fall 
and early-winter cattle slaughter.” 

The economist feels 1960 cattle 
prices will average a bit lower than 
1959. 

Dairy-Bred Cattle 

He also expects dairy-bred cattle 
prices will decline more next year 
than choice and prime animals. 

In the past, cattlemen usually fav- 
ored fall-purchased feeder calves over 
feeder yearlings with declining cat- 
tle prices. But Mr. Ferris sees a 
toss-up between the two this year. 

“Calves now cost about $5-6 cwt. 
more than yearlings—a much wider 
margin than usual,” he points out. 

Even farmers can probably 
break even with a lower sale price 
on calves than on yearlings. That's 
because calves provide a return for 
larger amounts of feed, he says. 

However, calves take longer in the 
feedlot. Mr. Ferris feels cattle prices 
will be lower when calves have been 
fed out than when yearlings are 
ready for market. This added risk 
may offset the lower break-even price 
with calves. 

“A lot more cattle have entered 
feedlots since July 1959 than in the 
same period last year,” Mr. Ferris 
notes from the USDA return. “This 
increase totaled 21% in 13 top beef 
states. Another source shows a 38% 
boost in Michigan.” 

This summer, many feeder cattle 
buyers and sellers waited to see how 
price conditions developed. Buyers 
profited from the delay, feeder 
prices have declined $3 since 
July. 

Mr. Ferris 
the decline: 

1. Slaughter cattle prices have de- 
clined—feeder prices tend to follow. 

2. Money has gotten tighter in the 
last six months, interest rates on 
intermediate-term loans rose sharply 

this discourages borrowing to buy 
feeder stock 

He feels two other factors are hold- 
ing feeder prices up to current levels: 

1. The record corn crop is keeping 
corn prices down around 90¢ bu., 
many farmers are looking for feeder 
stock as a corn outlet. 

2. Range areas got some much- 
needed rain in late September and 
October—this may let western pro- 
ducers hold their cattle longer than 
was expected last summer. 


W. Scharnberg Named 
To New Post at Cargill 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—William 
L. Scharnberg, vegetable oil traffic 
manager for Cargill, Inc., at Cedar 
Rapids, has been named director of 
all company traffic operations in the 
Cedar Rapids area. 

Mr. Scharnberg will coordinate 
grain and commodities shipments be- 
tween Cargill and its livestock and 
poultry feed subsidiary, Nutrena 
Feeds. Both firms have plants and of- 
fices at Cedar Rapids, and facilities 
in Washington, Gilmore City, Ft 
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USDA Notes Meat Output Rise, 
Threat to Feeding Profits 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Livestock 
production and slaughter in 1960 will 
increase over 1959 with meat output 
expected to hit a new high, accord- 
ing to a report by the Agricultural 


| Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 

The report points out that cattle 
and calf slaughter this year is down 
and over five million are being 
added to farm inventories. Numbers 
likely will continue to increase for 
several years, with the expanded pro- 
duction resulting in a cyclical in- 
crease in slaughter and decrease in 
prices, the report explains. 

If price trends for slaughter cattle 
should return to a more normal pat- 
tern next year, the relative profits 
among various programs would be 
almost opposite to this year, says the 
report. At current feeder prices, 
profitable systems during the com- 
ing feeding year will be those which 
take advantage of low feed costs. On 
the other hand, prospects for a slow 
ly declining price level indicate that 
feeders may be hard pressed to make 
average profits or better in 1959-60 

Slaughter supplies next year most 
likely will continue to be dominated 
by fed cattle, according to the re- 
port. 

Hogs and sheep and lamb numbers 
are expected to increase. The outlook 
for hogs next year is based largely 
on the increase in supply already 
and the possibility of a 
slight reduction in slaughter next 
fall. Sheep and lamb numbers _in- 
creased during the last two years and 
some further gain is being made tl 
year, it goes on. 

The supply of hogs during the last 
half of next year will come large! 
from the 1960 spring pig crop. Th 
10-state intentions in September 
were for a 4% reduction in the first 
half of the spring season. Such a 
spring crop would mean that h 
prices in the fall and winter of 1960- 
61 possibly could be higher than this 
fall and winter, the report adds 

Here are summaries of some < 
sections included in the report: 


RECORD MEAT OUTPUT EX- 
PECTED—The upward trend in meat 
production will continue in 1960, but 
because of population gains, the con 
sumption per person will be about 
6 lb. short of the record 1956 

A gain in supply of beef is aln 
certain to result from the buildup i: 
cattle numbers. In 1960, the aver 
weight of beef per head 
slaughtered may not be as high as in 
1959 but is expected to be more than 
offset by a rise in numbers slaugh 
tered. A small gain in pork supp! 


progress 


the 


rate 
' 


| is probable 


Imports of live animals and meats 
likely will continue high in 1960, but 
are not expected to be 
1959 when net imports 


as large as 


topped the 


billion-pound mark for the first time 


| somewhat 


| low a 


Based on the outlook for meat 
plies and the likelihood of a conti 
ued strong demand for meat, retail 
meat prices probably will aver 
lower in 1960 than 1959 
Beef prices will likely trend slowly 
downward. 

Retail pork prices likely will fol- 
more typical pattern. Prices 
this winter and next spring may 


sup 


5 kane 


w less variation than usual and 

be below a year earlier. Pork 

s may average close to last sum- 
ner in summer of 1960. The price 
level next fall will depend largely on 
the spring pig crop. However, lower 
beef prices will tend to limit any pork 
rise due to small supplies. 


CATTLE NUMBERS TO SET NEW 
HIGH — Cattle numbers have been 
using cyclically for two years 
ind probably will continue to expand 
Even increase will result 
in an slaughter and a 


price 


incre 


this 
increase in 
decrease in prices. 
The supply of young stock for 
hter has built up so much more 
d so much faster this time than 
previ cycles that slaughter is 
o increase and prices decline 

than in the past 
herd expansion has been 
that a sustained high 
| of cattle marketings is not like- 
n the near future. However, beef 
utput per cow and per head of all 
ttle has been increased much 
t) ventory that beef produc- 


ne i 
is likely to expand more than 


tually 


us 
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low enough 
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Total cattle and calf slaughter rel- 
(Turn to MEAT OUTPUT, 


ADM Adds Salesman 
To Equipment Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Appointment of 
Sidney E. Brong to the sales staff of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland equip- 

ment department 
was announced by 
Frank D. Allen, 
equipment depart- 
ment sales man- 
ager 

Mr 
merly 
ager 


page 121) 


Co.'s 


Brong, for- 
sales man- 
of the bulk 
truck division of 
Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Muncy, Pa., 
will headquarter 
at the offices of 
the equipment department in Kansas 
Cit 
ADM’s equipment department de- 
engineers and manufactures 
quipment for the formula feed, flour, 
“al and alfalfa industries. This 
bulk storage facilities, au- 
handling dehydrat- 


Sidney E. 


Brong 


signs, 


devices 


xr equipment and custom machinery 
The department also 


il uses 
the 


Is and simil 


> sneci 
construction of feed 
ir installations and in- 
stalls equipment and machinery on a 
‘turn key” basis 

Mr. Brong will handle the sales of 
unit machines and equipment manu- 
factured by other companies and dis- 
tributed by ADM 

Mr. Brong is a graduate of Parks 
College of Aeronautical Technology 
with a bachelor’s degree in aeronau- 
engineering. He also has a mas- 
ter’s degree in industrial education 
from Pennsylvania State University 
Prior to his association with Sprout- 
Waldron he was aviation department 
head and director of the evening 
school at Williamsport Technical In- 
stitute, Williamsport, Pa., and train- 
ing director of the Montrose division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp 
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CORNELL 


(Continued from page 1) 





tively priced services, for we are com- 
peting among ourselves for the farm- 
er’s feed dollar on many things— 
quality, research, price, service, de- 
livery and financing. 

“I must warn you—we can’t ex- 
pect to be competitive with all of our 
competition on each of these services, 
any more than we can give our custo- 
mer all of the services he dreams of, 
before he sees the price tag on those 
services. 

“Our ultimate objective must be to 
have a total minimum cost structure, 
at a price the purchaser will pay, 
and with a volume that will make 
both our operation and his profitable, 
and profitable for Mrs. America as 
well.” 

The Family Farm 

Mr. Riggs referred to trends toward 
fewer and larger farming operations, 
but he predicted that the family size 
farm, while changing, will continue 
for many years. Also, he emphasized 
that in both agricultural production 
and feed manufacturing, economies 
and efficiency within the farm or 
plant are often a more important 
means of increasing income than is 
volume expansion alone. 

In discussing farm numbers and 
size, Mr. Riggs observed that the 
nation’s current poultry and pork 
needs could be produced by only 2,500 
laying flocks of 100,000 birds each, 
20,000 broiler houses of 20,000 bird 
capacity, 800 turkey farms with two 
annual batches of 50,000 birds, and 
60,000 farms with 100 sows produc- 
ing two 8-pig litters per year. 

“This thought,” Mr. Riggs com- 
mented, “might lead one to strong 
drink. If it could be true, feed plants 
could be bought for a dime a dozen 
eventually. Yet, the likelihood of this 
happening seems so remote that, 
while it is interesting speculation, it 
seems highly improbable to me. 

“Bigness alone does not necessarily 
mean production problems will be 
less or efficiency greater. The inte- 


grated operation today is only as 
good as the sum total of its parts, 
and these parts, often competitively 
striving for management attention, 


become less efficient than their coun- 
terparts under intelligent, independ- 
ent management. While size is popu- 
larly associated with efficiency, this 
isn’t necessarily true. Size may also 
create problems which don’t occur in 
smaller, more specialized operations.” 


Importance of Efficiency 

Mr. Riggs noted that traditionally 
in the farm economy, great stress has 
been put on volume. But those who 
have not adapted to the lower cost 
methods fail to achieve satisfactory 
results regardless of volume. 

“Volume won’t help you much in 
the broiler business today unless you 
have top-notch efficiency,” he said. 
“A 1¢ reduction in cost per pound 
on 10.000 broilers is equivalent to the 
increased income on a 10,000 increase 
in output at the same production 
basis. Those who are concentrating 
now on cost reductions certainly are 
preparing better for the future than 
those striving only to maintain in- 
come on a narrow margin by in- 
creasing output.” 

In feed manufacturing as well as 
farming, Mr. Riggs noted that op- 
portunities for improving internal ef- 
ficiency too frequently are over- 
looked or neglected. 

“Is more volume for feed mills in 
high cost situations a successful, long- 
run solution to improve profits?” Mr. 
Riggs asked. “Would it not be better 
to achieve cost reductions internally 
than to try to overcome this problem 
with more volume through contract- 
ing, wild financing, etc.?” 

Mr. Riggs also observed that 
changes in population patterns will 
affect the feed business. 

“Many present feed mills, located 
in heavily populated areas likely will 
be unable to avoid strangulation by 


urban development around them,” he 
said. “Shifting human populations, 
improved feed conversion, better fa- 
cilities and equipment design are in- 
fluencing plant locations. Being close 
to sources of raw materials for feed 
manufacturing is of declining impor- 
tance as feed efficiency improves. 

“Farmers must be oriented to their 
market, too. Mrs. America wants her 
food at what she considers fair prices. 
She will not buy foods in volume with 
high transportation costs included. 
When food must be shipped long dis- 
tances, invariably the producers get 
the consumption center price minus 
the transportation cost.” 


Feed Price Outlook 

A look at the livestock production 
and feed picture for the year ahead 
was provided by Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham, Cornell agricultural economist. 
Discussing the feed price outlook, he 
predicted that prices will be steady 
to somewhat lower. 

“For the current season,” he said, 
“price strengthening factors include 
more hogs and cattle and stronger 
export demand for grains and oil- 
seeds. Price depressing influences in- 
clude lower hog and poultry prices, 
and more corn and grain sorghums. 
The corn price support is higher; the 
soybean price support is lower.” 

Dr. Cunningham said that corn 
prices are expected to strengthen 
seasonally but run somewhat lower 
during the next six months than a 
year ago. Small grain prices may ex- 
ceed year-ago levels, but grain sor- 
ghum prices will be lower. 

Despite early season strength, he 
continued, soybean meal prices are 
not expected to average as high in 
1959-60 as last year. Lower cottonseed 
meal prices also are in prospect. 


Role of Colleges 


Dr. C. E. Palm, dean of agriculture 
at Cornell University, outlined for 
the feed men the role of the agricul- 
tural college in modern agriculture. 
He described both problems and op- 
portunities in teaching, research and 
extension, among other things. He 
mentioned the need to recruit more 
good students for agriculture, to ex- 
pand basic research and coordinate 
research efforts, and to adapt exten- 
sion work to agricultural changes. 

Dr. C. M. McCay of Cornell had 
been scheduled to discuss the impact 
of current public opinion on the use 
of foods. However, he recently suf- 
fered a stroke and was unable to 
appear. He currently is recovering at 
his home. 

Summaries of all but two of the 
technical papers will be found on 
page 10. Those by Dr. R. G. Warner 
of Cornell and Dr. Hjalmar Clausen 
of Denmark will be reviewed in Feed- 
stuffs next week. 

The conference was sponsored by 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., in 
cooperation with the AFMA. Dr. M. 
L. Scott of the Cornell poultry depart- 
ment was chairman 


ANIMAL FEEDS AND FEED AD- 
DITIVES UNDER FEDERAL LAW 
— “Technical developments in the 
animal feed industry require both 
the state feed control officials and 
the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to devote an ever increasing 
amount of time to it,’”’” Dr. Charles G. 
Durbin said. Dr. Durbin is veterinary 
medical director of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Dr. Durbin noted the development 
of the feed industry, saying, “Not too 
many years ago, an animal feed was 
an uncomplicated article consisting 
simply of products of the soil used as 
a source of nourishment. 

“Scientific developments in the 
production of livestock and poultry 
and the advent of medicated feeds 
have required numerous changes in 
the pattern of control just as they 
have in the formulation and produc- 
tion of animal feeds,” he added. 

Dr. Durbin summarized the situa- 
tion under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act and outlined the 
provisions. 

“Substances covered by the Food 
Additives Amendment are those ad- 








ditives not generally recognized by 
competent experts as having been 
adequately shown to be safe under 
the conditions of their intended use,” 
he said. “The amendment covers sub- 
stances that are added intentionally 
to food as well as those that may 
reasonably be expected to become a 
component of food. Substances used 
in food or feeds that are generally 
recognized as safe because of experi- 
ence based on such use or which have 
been established as safe through 
scientific procedures are exempt from 
the provisions of the amendment. Also 
exempt are substances that have had 
prior approval by the government for 
use in foods or feeds under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
the Meat Inspection Act and Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. 

“Briefly, the new amendment makes 
the following requirements with re- 
spect to additives: 

“(1) The available data must es- 
tablish that the proposed use of the 
additive under the conditions to be 
—" in the regulation will be 

e. 

“(2) No additive shall be deemed 
to be safe if it is found to induce 
cancer when ingested by man or 
animal or if it is found, after tests 
which are appropriate for the evalu- 
ation of the safety of food additives, 
to induce cancer in man or animal. 

“(3) The additive must not, under 
the proposed conditions of use, pro- 
mote deception or otherwise cause a 
food to become misbranded or adult- 
erated under any provisions of the 
act. 

“(4) Where it is necessary to affix 
a tolerance limitation in or to assure 
that the proposed use is safe, the 
tolerance set must not be greater 
than for the amount necessary to 
achieve the intended physical or other 
technical effect, and none will be 
permitted if the proposed use fails to 
accomplish this effect.” 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
is a consumer protection law, Dr. 
Durbin added. It forbids interstate 
commerce in adulterated or misbrand- 
ed foods, drugs and devices and cos- 
metics. Medicated animal feeds are 
subject to the same provisions of the 
law as are the foods and drugs for 
humans, he noted. 

“Specifically, these include the new 
drug provisions, the certifiable anti- 
biotics provisions, the pesticide chem- 
ical amendment of the act and, the 
most recent, the food additive pro- 
visions of the law,” Dr. Durbin said. 


in 
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Program Planned for 
Missouri Sheep Day 


COLUMBIA, MO —The kind of 
creep rations lambs like best, the 
effectiveness of the new organic 
phosphate “Rulene” for worming 
sheep, and the general outlook for 
sheep in Missouri will be topics of 
discussion during the University of 
Missouri Sheep Day Nov. 21. 

Dr. C. V. Ross, who is in charge 
of sheep research at the university, 
said the program is designed to in- 
terest all sheep producers—feeders, 
and commercial and purebred breed- 
ers. 

Among other subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the morning session start- 
ing at 9 a.m. at the Livestock Pavi- 
lion will be the kind and amount of 
protein stipplement needed by ewes 
wintered on corn silage, adding salt 
to lamb fattening rations, and pos- 
sible benefits of adding dicalcium 
Phosphate to a _phenothiazine-salt 
mixture for grazing lambs. 

Highlight of the afternoon pro- 

gram will be a discussion on research 
needed to promote the sheep indus- 
try, by Prof. Don S. Bell, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Glenn 
A. Grimes, extension marketing spe- 
cialist, will discuss the sheep outlook 
for Missouri. 
A look at the Australian sheep in- 
dustry will be presented by Dr. W. 
H. Pfander, University of Missouri 
animal nutritionist, who spent the 
past year in that country. 











Pfizer to Give Cash 
Awards in Collegiate 
Meat Judging Event 


CHICAGO—Cash awards will be 
made again this year to the top three 
teams in the intercollegiate meat 
judging contest by the agricultural 
division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

The competition, a feature of the 
International Livestock Exposition, 
is sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

A donor in the event for the past 
two years, Pfizer’s cash awards this 
year again will be received by the 
three high scoring teams on behalf 
of the land-grant colleges they repre- 
sent. The money will go to finance 
appropriate research activities at 
these schools. Twenty-five different 
college teams entered the 1958 com- 
petition. 

Last year, Texas A&M College won 
the $1,000 first prize offered by 
Pfizer. Runners-up were Oklahoma 
State University of Agriculture & 
Applied Science, receiving a $500 
prize, and Iowa State University, re- 
ceiving $250. 

Presentation of the 1959 awards on 
behalf of Pfizer will be made on Dec. 
2. At the same time, the first-place 
team will take possession for one 
year of a rotating challenge trophy 
provided by the livestock and meat 
board. 

In announcing that Pfizer will pro- 
vide the awards for a third year, J. 
Jerome Thompson, firm vice presi- 
dent and general maanger of the ag- 
ricultural division, said that Pfizer is 
pleased to join the livestock and 
meat board in recognizing outstand- 
ing talent in college students of agri- 
culture. Mr. Thompson added: “Ani- 
mal agriculture continues to play an 
increasingly greater role in the lives 
of healthy, well-fed Americans, and 
it is fitting and necessary that we 
recognize tomorrow’s leaders in this 
important industry.” 


in 


Yieldmor Announces 


Poultry Clinic Program 


PIQUA, OHIO—The Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc., annual broiler and poul- 
try management and disease control 
clinic will be held Nov. 19 in the Elks 
Ballroom here. 

Speakers scheduled for the morn- 
ing include: Bruce R. Davisson, sec- 
retary, the New Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
Dr. Edward C. Naber, Ohio State 
University, “Feeding and Rearing 
Methods for Growing Replacement 
Pullets,” and W. S. Thompson, “Pro- 
tection for the Poultryman.” Dr. A. 
R. Winter, Ohio State University, 
will be moderator for a broiler and 
poultry management clinic. 

The afternoon program will in- 
clude: C. M. Sims, managing direc- 
tor, Piqua Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. H. E. Goldstein, veterinarian, 
Ohio State University, “Future Pro- 
grams for the Ohio Diagnostic Labo- 
ratory,” and Dr. Paul Clayton, Ohio 
State University, “Future of the 
Poultry Industry in the Midwest.” 
Dr. Glyde A. Marsh, veterinarian, 
Ohio State University, will be mod- 
erator for a disease control clinic. 
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distinguish between good and bad bacteria? 


BACIFERM CAN ! 


Baciferm is the supplement that contains the ex- 
traordinary antibiotic zinc bacitracin. More and 
more feed manufacturers are adding it to their 
poultry and swine feeds. 


The big reason is its “Selective Action.” That .is 
zinc bacitracin’s unique ability to select its targets 
—to control the dangerous bacteria in the intestinal 
tract without harming the beneficial bacteria that 
produce valuable nutrients. 


Baciferm’s zinc bacitracin is bactericidal. That 
means that it kills dangerous bacteria—does not 
build up resistant strains. As you have probably 
heard, this is not the case with some older anti- 
biotics such as streptomycin and the tetracyclines. 
Because they are bacteriostatic, they don’t kill but 
just slow down the dangerous pathogens. Result: 


these older antibiotics can build up resistant strains 
of bacteria over the years, and no longer seem to 
do the job they were once so good at. 


Many feed manufacturers have taken positive 
steps to insure against this growing risk. They’ve 
switched to Baciferm. How about you? To help you 
decide, get all the facts, all the feeding trial data, 
all the university test evidence. Let us prove to you 
that you gain with Baciferm, the antibiotic sup- 
plement that gives your feed “Selective Action.” 


Be sure your feeds contain 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION @ ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT GY 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. © In Mexico: COMSOLMEX, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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New Research on Oils, Other Poultry 
Topics Covered at Cornell Conference 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — The growth 
stimulating effect of fats and oils— 
including soybean oil and other frac- 
tions of soybeans— was among the 
poultry nutrition topics on which at- 
tention was focused at the Cornell 
Nutrition Conference this week. 

The conference, sponsored by Cor- 
nell University in cooperation with 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., was held Nov. 12-13 at the Ho- 
tel Statler in Buffalo. 

More than a score of speakers, in- 
cluding Cornell scientists and guest 
speakers, presented reports on some 
of the latest developments in poultry 
and livestock nutrition. The presen- 
tations included a number of review 
papers as well as reports on new re- 
search findings. 

Research on the role of fats and 
oils in chick nutrition was discussed 
by USDA and Cornell scientists. The 
Cornell report noted that attempts 
to use whole soybeans as a source of 
the growth stimulating properties of 
soybean oil have been unsuccessful, 
while unextracted soybean flakes 
have been found to be effective in 
stimulating growth. It was suggested 
that to achieve maximum value of 
unextracted flakes, processing condi- 
tions different from those used for 
commercial soybean oil meal produc- 
tion may be required. 

Other poultry nutrition discussions 
on the program included the follow- 
ing: 

@A summary of several years of 
Cornell observations on restricted 
feeding of growing pullets. 

@ A review of research reports on 
tranquilizers in poultry feeds and 
also in livestock feeds. 

@A report indicating that formu- 
lation and use of iodinated casein can 
result in production of leaner ducks. 

@ Information on the amino acid 
glycine in chick nutrition. 

@ Research findings on the role of 
choline and zinc in bone formation 
of the chick. 

Summaries of these presentations 
follow: 

FATS AND OILS: THEIR ROLE 
IN CHICK NUTRITION—A discus- 
sion of the growth stimulating effects 
of fats and oils was part of a presen- 
tion by Dr. C. A, Denton of USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

“Are carbohydrate and fat calories 
the same?” it was asked in a paper 
by Dr. Denton and H. Menge. “If we 
use as a criterion the accepted defini- 
tion of a calorie, we must agree that 
they are equal and the same. But 
are they equal so far as the chick is 
concerned? At the present time, this 
is a very provocative question.” 

Dr. Denton cited USDA work in 
which egg yolk stimulated chick 
growth. It was shown that the ac- 
tivity in the egg yolk is fat soluble. 
Other work on the presence of a 
growth factor in yolk also was men- 
tioned. 

Cited, too, was Illinois work. The 
first Illinois report suggested that 
the growth promoting effect is due 
to presence of a fish factor. The sec- 
ond indicated that corn oil would 
perform as well as egg oil when the 
two oils were substituted. It was con- 
cluded that substitution of fat cal- 
ories for carbohydrate calories will 
stimulate chick growth. The third 
Illinois report indicated the larger 
part of the response from yolk is due 





to a better balance of nutrients 
rather than a growth factor. 

Dr. Denton went on to tell of oth- 
er USDA work and then noted that, 
using the Illinois diet and procedures, 
they ran several trials with egg oil 
and corn oil. In one of four trials, 





the productive life of the dairy cow 


egg oil gave a significant response 
at the 1% level and in three of four 
trials at the 5% level. Corn oil gave 
a significant response in one of three 
trials at the 1% level and in one of 
three at the 5% level. 

“In general,” said Dr. Denton, 
“These data agree with those of 
Scott et al. (Illinois) in that fat cal- 
ories substituted for carbohydrate 
calories on an isocaloric basis will 
stimulate chick growth. However, we 
do not interpret our data as preclud- 
ing the presence of a growth pro- 
motant in egg oil and other oils. This 
interpretation is in agreement with 
the latest report from Cornell.” 

GROWTH STIMULATING EF- 
FECT OF SOYBEAN OIL AND 
OTHER FRACTIONS OF SOY- 
BEANS—Recent Cornell research in 
which soybean oil shows growth stim- 
ulating properties for the chick was 
discussed in a paper by L. B. Carew, 
Jr., D. T. Hopkins, Ruther Renner 
and F. W. Hill (now at California). 

Research to date, it was noted, has 
not shown conclusively whether this 
effect is due to unidentified factors, 
a specific metabolic effect of fats per 
se, energy concentration or essential 
fatty acids, though the latter seems 
least likely. 

Attempts to use whole soybeans as 
a source of the growth stimulating 
properties of soybean oil have been 
unsuccessful. In contrast to this, un- 
extracted soybean flakes have been 
found to be effective in stimulating 
growth. The failure of whole soy- 
beans to be effective is apparently 
not related to the time and tempera- 
ture of heat treatment since the con- 
ditions employed in these experi- 
ments have been shown to be opti- 
mum for both growth and energy 
yield. That digestibility of the oil 
may be the determining factor is in- 
dicated by poor utilization of the oil 
in whole beans as compared to un- 
extracted soybean flakes and extract- 
ed oil. It is possible that to achieve 
maximum value of wunextracted 
flakes, processing conditions different 
from those used for commercial soy- 
bean oil meal production may be re- 
quired. 





The unextracted flakes used at 
Cornell were prepared by dehulling 
and flaking soybeans in a commercial 
soy plant. They were autoclaved for 
40 minutes at 107° C. (approximate- 
ly 4 lb. pressure) in a manner simi- 
lar to the previous work with whade 
beans. In three experiments with 
White Plymouth Rock males, growth 
responses of 10% were obtained with 
heated unextracted flakes, which 
were equal to or slightly greater 
than obtained with 10.8% soybean 
oil. 

A possible explanation for the ef- 
fectiveness of full-fat flakes, the sci- 
entists reported, is that flaking 
causes disruption of cellular struc- 
ture which may allow the chick to 
utilize the oil more effectively than 
in the case of whole beans. Digesti- 
bility studies show the oil in unex- 
tracted flakes is about 90% utilized, 
which is intermediate between that 
for whole beans (80%) and extracted 
oil (98%). 

In one large scale experiment, un- 
extracted dehulled flakes, heated in 
commercial soy processing equip- 
ment using conditions typical of soy- 
bean meal production, were not ef- 
fective in stimulating growth in a 
broiler ration. This would suggest 
that some variation in the method 
of heat treatment employed in the 
laboratory as compared to commer- 
cial practices is responsible for the 
growth stimulation obtained with 
full-fat flakes. 

The reason why whole beans are 
not as effective as unextracted flakes 
in promoting growth is not yet clear, 
the researchers pointed out. The Cor- 
nell data suggest that the manner 
in which they are processed holds 
the clue. However, the effects of de- 
hulling, storage time and moisture 
content as well as levels of natural 
and synthetic antioxidants will be 
considered in later work. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RESTRICT- 
ED FEEDING OF GROWING PUL- 
LETS—Dr. J. H. Bruckner present- 
ed a summary indicating the general 
nature of the findings of Cornell 
work in this area over the past eight 
years. The final answer to the ques- 


Feed Men Hear Discussions 
Of Ruminant Feeding Studies 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Both review in- 
formation and reports on new re- 
search findings were included in Cor- 
nell Nutrition Conference presenta- 
tions on ruminant and swine nutri- 
tion topics of interest to animal sci- 
entists and industry. And the discus- 
sions covered subjects of both imme- 
diate and potential interest and im- 
portance to nutritionists and other 
feed men. 

Scientists from Cornell University 
and other institutions presented pa- 
pers on several aspects of beef cattle, 
sheep and dairy nutrition, plus cer- 
tain phases of swine feeding. 

The discussions included the fol- 
lowing: 

@A North Carolina report on the 
role of sodium and potassium cations 
in volatile fatty acid metabolism of 
ruminants. “It would seem,” said the 
speaker, “that in the not too distant 
future, primarily grain diets will be 
feasible for ruminants, and that how 
much hay or grain is included in the 
ruminant ration may be governed 
primarily by the respective prices of 
these commodities.” 

@A paper on the effect of plane 
of nutrition on livestock perform- 
ance, including the observation that 





appears to be inversely related to the 
plane of nutrition provided during 
the rearing period. 

@A Cornell scientist’s review of 
the scientific literature on the use of 
various additives in ruminant rations. 


@A discussion of the sense of 
taste in domestic animals (livestock 
and poultry), including comments on 
certain phases of Cornell research in 
this field. 


@ An analysis of data on the vari- 
ation among dairy cows in their 
roughage appetite and the efficiency 
of utilization. 


@A report indicating that inclu- 
sion in feed is one of the most prom- 
ising developments in livestock and 
poultry pest control by systemic in- 
secticides. 

@A talk designed to provide in- 
formation on the preparation and use 
of grain recommendations for dairy 
cows as calculated by electronic com- 
puters. 

@A paper on the relationship be- 
tween selenium, muscular dystrophy 
and other factors in animal nutri- 
tion. 

@ An extensive review of recent 

(Turn to RUMINANT, page 114) 





tions raised has not been found, he 
noted, but the results reported are 
expected to contribute to it. 

In a paper by Dr. Bruckner and 
Dr. F. W. Hill (now at California), 
it was pointed out that there has 
been a wide variability from year to 
year in the general level of perform- 
ance and the difference between 
rearing treatments. Limitations of 
the data were mentioned, but recog- 
nizing these, the following general 
conclusions were said to appear justi- 
fied: 

1. Satisfactory pullets can be 
reared with a wide variety of feed- 
ing programs, including restriction 
of feed intake to 70-80% of normal. 

2. Rearing mortality tends to be 
higher and adult mortality tends to 
be lower when pullets are reared on 
a restricted level of feed intake. 

3. Differences in rate of egg pro- 
duction due to rearing nutrition were 
relatively small and highly variable, 
and did not show any consistent ad- 
vantage for any single feeding pro- 
gram. 

4. Time of sexual maturity was de- 
layed approximately two weeks by 
restricting feed intake to 70-80% of 
normal during the period 8-22 weeks 
of age. Egg size, when measured at 
the same chronological age, was un- 
affected by previous rearing treat- 
ment. 

5. Using a ration designed to lim- 
it only energy consumption, as con- 
trasted to proportional limitation of 
all nutrients, resulted in a relative- 
ly clear cut advantage for restricted 
pullets in the most recent experi- 
ment. This may indicate need for 
special considerations in the formu- 
lation of rations for limited intake 
systems. 

6. The effects of rearing treatment 
on adult productivity are part of a 
complex set of interrelationships in- 
volving strain characteristics, envi- 
ronment, disease and nutrition. It 
would seem unlikely that one rearing 
system would be best for all or even 
most conditions. In fact, the adapt- 
ability of the chicken to the wide 
range of rearing treatments studied 
seems more remarkable than the dif- 
ferences observed between them. 


USE OF TRANQUILIZERS IN 
ANIMAL FEEDS — “The usefulness 
of feeding tranquilizers to farm ani- 
mals seems to be rather limited be- 
cause improvement in performance 
is usually slight and does not seem 
consistent from experiment to ex- 
periment,” said Dr. A. van Tienho- 
ven of the Cornell poultry depart- 
ment in a review of information on 
tranquilizers for both poultry and 
livestock. 

“Tranquilizers may be most use- 
ful in special feeds, such as those to 
be fed to animals before rounding 
them up, or in cases of acute stress 
which cannot be alleviated by normal 
management procedures.” 

Dr. van Tienhoven said that based 
on pharmacological effects of the 
drugs, there might be beneficial ef- 
fects under certain conditions: (1) 
In breeds of animals and other con- 
ditions where fighting and competi- 
tion cause either damage or restless- 
ness with resulting waste of energy. 
(2) Under conditions which increase 
restlessness and possibly fear, such 
as might be encountered during ship- 
ment over long distances. (3) Some 
tranquilizers, such as reserpine, have 
a marked hypotensive effect, and 
thus feeding tranquilizers may re- 
duce losses in cases where high blood 
pressure causes death. There is some 
evidence that aneurisms in turkeys 
might be due to high blood pressure 
and that reserpine feeding can re- 
duce the losses. (4) Tranquilizers 
may, by virtue of their effect on the 
hypothalmus, reduce the response of 
animals to heat stress. Use of tran- 
quilizers may merit consideration in 
hot climates. (5) Under conditions 
of crowding, reserpine will, at least 
in mice, reduce the fighting and par- 
tially prevent certain conditions in- 
duced by crowding. 

Dr. van Tienhoven went on to dis- 
cuss results for various species. In 








some experiments reserpine and also 
chlorpromazine have increased 
growth of chicks to 27 and 38 days, 
depending also on breed of chicken 
used. A decrease in variability of 
body weights after reserpine and 
chlorpromazine feeding also was not- 
ed. Another report told of no benefi- 
cial effect when reserpine was fed to 
chickens on the range. 

“With respect to egg production,” 
said Dr. van Tienhoven, “trifluopera- 
zine has been reported to stimulate 
egg production but with a concur- 
rent decrease in shell thickness. The 
feeding of reserpine to laying hens 
has not given clear cut results.” 
Some researchers reported no effect 
on egg production, egg quality or egg 
weight but found that incidence of 
checks was reduced by reserpine. 
Some observed that reserpine re- 
duced feed consumption of laying 
hens and had a beneficial effect on 
egg weight and albumin height, al- 


though reserpine did not prevent re- | 


duction in egg weight, shell thickness 
or albumin height induced by tem- 
peratures of 88-92° F. for 14 days. 
Heat stress-induced loss in body 
weight, however, was prevented. 

Reserpine does not seem to stimu- 
late growth of turkeys, the speaker 
said. No published data were avail- 
able on swine, but Pond found no 
beneficial effect on growth or carcass 
quality. 

Of the production characters stud- 
ied in beef cattle, only daily gain 
seems to be affected, said Dr. van 
Tienhoven. Hydroxyzine has been re- 
ported to increase gains, but the re- 
sponse is not always observed. Re- 
serpine has increased gain and in one 
experiment also carcass grade. 

Hydroxyzine has been reported to 
increase sheep gain, but others did 
not find such effect. Reserpine and 
Rauwolfia extracts fed to lambs have 
resulted in slightly increased gains 
in some experiments but not in oth- 
ers. 

Although not a tranquilizer, sodi- 
um pentobarbital feeding is said to 
have practical implication in improv- 
ing the picking quality of broilers in 
the processing plant. 

STUDIES ON FEEDING FOR 
LEANER DUCKS —The results of 
all of the duck studies at Cornell 
during the past three to four years 
show that it is possible to formulate 
economical rations which will aid in 
production of leaner ducks, said Dr. 
M. L. Scott. Further supplementation 
of these rations with iodinated casein 
should cause a further slight im- 
provement in carcass quality. 

A paper by Dr. Scott, R. C. Baker 
and E. Dougherty III told, for one 
thing, of experiments with different 
energy-protein ratios. Results of cer- 
tain trials show that increasing pro- 
tein content above 18% caused a de- 
crease in fat content of the carcass 
but did not produce a marked in- 
crease in protein content. Loss of fat 
was largely replaced by an increase 
in moisture content. 

After conducting numerous studies 
in which the ratio of energy to pro- 
tein was altered in a variety of ways, 
it was found that it is possible to 
produce marked changes in carcass 





fat composition without appreciably 
changing growth or feed efficiency. 

Efficiency of feed utilization was 
improved as the energy content of 
the diet was increased, in the range 
of between 800 and 1,250 Calories of 
metabolizable energy per pound. 

Duck carcass fat content increased 
in direct proportion to increases in 
the ratio of energy to protein over 
the entire range of energy-protein 
ratios studied. Conversely, with diets 
of equivalent energy-protein ratios, 
carcass fat content was approximate- 
ly equal even though the rations 
varied considerably in energy con- 
tent. 

Results of six experiments under 
commercial conditions showed that 
supplementation of a simple practical 
duck ration with iodinated casein 
(Protamone) at levels of 50-150 
grams per ton promoted improved 
growth, feathering and market fin- 
ish. Iodinated casein at these levels 
did not decrease feed efficiency. Car- 
cass fat content was decreased by 
supplementing the basal ration with 
50-200 grams of iodinated casein per 
ton. 

GLYCINE IN POULTRY NUTRI- 
TION—Glycine is an amino acid that 
is placed in the twilight zone between 
an essential amino acid and a non- 
essential amino acid for the chick, it 
was pointed out by M. C. Nesheim 
of Cornell. Unlike the rest of the 
essential amino acids, glycine can be 
synthesized in large amounts by the 
chick. However, under certain condi- 
tions, the synthesis is not adequate 
and dietary glycine must be supplied 
for maximum performance. 

Present basic information about 
glycine nutrition, the scientist said, 
does not permit predicting precisely 
if a ration may be deficient in gly- 
cine based on analytical values alone 
The glycine requirement of the ch'ck 
seems to vary over a rather large 
range of values and the factors that 
affect rate of glycine synthesis and 
glycine demand by the chick are not 
well known. It does not seem to be 


| possible to consider glycine nutrition 


in the same light as other amino 
acids, and nutritionists must recog- 
nize the special nature of this amino 
acid when evaluating the glycine ade- 
quacy of a diet. 


ROLE OF CHOLINE AND ZINC 
IN BONE FORMATION OF THE 
CHICK — Cornell workers have ex- 
amined several deficiencies in an at- 
tempt to ascertain the biochemical 
lesions responsible for the production 
of abnormal bone formation in chicks, 
R. M. Leach, Jr., reported. Both cho- 
line and) zinc deficiencies have been 
found to cause alterations in carti- 
lage lipid content, it was noted in a 
paper by the speaker and L. J. Daniel 
and L. C. Norris. 

In choline deficiency, stilbestrol 
has been effective in reducing the 
severity of hock enlargement and in 
correcting alterations in cartilage 
lipid content caused by this deficien- 
cy. These results support the con- 
clusion that the antiperotic proper- 
ties of choline are mediated through 
the phospholipid lecithin. 

Zine deficiency results in a reduc- 





workers. 


GERMAN VISITORS—Two German visitors, 
Clemens Koldehoff (right), are shown with Sam R. Honegger in the new poul- 
try laboratories at the research farm of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. The two 
visitors recently spent three weeks at the Honegger farm studying nutrition, 
housing and sanitation. Mr. Kathmann and Mr. Koldehoff are employed as 
flock service specialists in their family’s hatchery operation in northern Ger- 
many. Their hatchery, feed mill, farms, restaurants and shops employ 150 
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Horst Kathmann (left) and 








tion in the cephalin, rather than the 
lecithin, content of the epiphyseal 
cartilage. Further studies are being 
conducted in order to determine the 
cephalins which are responsible for 
the changes noted. 


A. O. ANDELIN DIES 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—Aubrey 
Andelin, 70, president of the East- 
ern Idaho Grain Trading Assn., died 
attack. Mr. An- 
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REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


has the 


EVERY TYPE... 


TO SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY! 


BURROWS 


COST CUTTER 
Belt Conveyor 


All around, all 
purpose conveyor 


LA. 
for bags, cartons, _—- 
packages. An eco- 
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EVERY PURPOSE . . . 
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BURROWS 
CONVEYORS 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 
where mobility is desired. 
13, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 
lengths. 80 f.p.m. belt 

speed. One man 

operation. 


“B’ SERIES 
BELT MACHINES 


To speed flow of 
materials 
through plant. 
Built for hard 
use in sizes 


STATIONARY AND 
f PY MTRA-LOGR MODELS 
‘A In both straight 
¥ and nosed over 
units. Sections 
can be added 
or subtracted 
for desired 


“TL” ALUMINUM BAG 


nomical helper and is available 
with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have stee] or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, Alemite 
fittings. Can be had with any of 9 
different styles of undercarriages 


CONVEYOR 


Space saver. 
Ideal for 
trucks, ware- 
houses and 
docks. 10 ft. 80 
f.p.m. belt speed. 
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© VITAMINS AND FREE NEW CATALOG! 
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e BIOLOGICS 


© VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
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ANY WAY YOU FIGURE IT... 
YOU SIMPLY CANNOT MATCH 


FOR OVERALL 
AT THE 
INDUSTRY 


108s give these extras 
for every segment of the industry 













GROWER 


Better weight and 
feed efficiency (Proved 
in more than 75 out 

of 100 commercial 
split-house tests ) 





/ 
af | PROCESSOR 


4 ee 14% to 1% more 
Z chilled yield 








FLOCKOWNER 


As much as 10c 
lower cost per dozen 
hatching eggs than 
White Rocks 


eq, HATCHERY 


i 5% to 7% more 


a : salable chicks than 
~~ White Rocks 
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NICHOLS 108s 


PROFITS 
COMMERCIAL, 
LEVEL 


More dressing plant yield, better weight, more 
chicks and lower cost for hatching eggs. Add ’em all 
together and it’s easy to see why the Nichols bird will make 
a pound of top quality meat cheaper than any other bird. 
Consistently more overall profit is something that you can’t 
afford to ignore. We can show you how Nichols 108s can 


give it to you. Why not call or write us today. 


Exeter, New Hampshire 
PResident 2-3711 
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Here’s your opportunity 


fo sell 
THE 


NUKS 
completely 
automatic 


MODEL 20 
25 ib. Cap. 
Hopper 



















connected to water, 
electricity and filled with calf 


@ Easily 


food . . the rest is auto- 
matic. 

@ Tested, proved and praised by 
dairy authorities and farmers 
alike. 

@ A real money maker for you 
. « « @ big money saver for the 
former. 


and 
NURS-ETTE 
Calf formula 


The New All Milk prod- 
uct with animal fot. 

High Fot 
High Protein 


The Calf Milk Replacer 


Especially formulated for machine feed- 
ing . . . equally excellent for pail or 
nipple feeding. 
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CHOICE DEALERSHIPS AVAIL- 
ABLE IN SOME TERRITORIES 

. SEND COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


manufacturing, inc. 


| 
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| 
Dept. FS, 1001 Washington Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. | 
DC I'd like more information about 1 
Nurs-ette. | 
OO I'm interested in becoming a Nurs- | 
ette dealer. | 
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California Conference 





Authorities Express Thoughts 
On Processing, Formulation 


FRESNO, CAL.—Californians who 
assembled here for their state’s re- 
cent Animal Industry Conference, 
heard thoughts expressed by many 
authorities in the areas of pelleting, 
wafering, specialized feed manufac- 
turing, linear programming and ma- 
chine calculation in feed formulation, 
poultry and livestock nutrition, en- 
ergy level measurement, mineral sup- 
plementation, feed conversion effici- 
ency and veterinarian-feedman co- 
operation. 

Brought out in the conference talks 
were these observations: 

@ The feeding of finely ground and 
pelleted hay to lactating cows must 
be practiced with caution. 

@ Too often die specifications are not 
given sufficient consideration in the 
installation and operation of pellet- 
ing facilities. 

@A satisfactory field wafering ma- 
chine is expected to be on the mar- 
ket within a few years. 

@ Satisfying the needs of the special- 
ized feeder has been the primary fac- 
tor leading to the building of a vari- 
ety of small to medium sized mills. 
@ Linear programming is a valuable 
tool in improving the efficiency of 
feed formulation and “there is no 
mill mixing feed for sale that will be 
able to afford not to have its formu- 
las machine-calculated.” 

@ Valuable results have been ob- 
tained at Oregon State College re- 
garding increased utilization of bar- 
ley by broilers and layers, but there 
is considerable investigation yet to 
be done. 

@ Cornell researchers have observed 
that soybean oil increased significant- 
ly the growth of chicks fed practical 
broiler rations. 

@ There is still some question as to 
whether it can be stated that nutri- 
tional muscular dystrophy in poultry 
is definitely caused by vitamin E. 

@ Total digestible nutrients and di- 
gestible energy are not satisfactory 
measures of the energy values of mo- 
lasses when fed at various levels. 

@ Mineral supplements “should be 
used properly to balance the mineral 
requirements of a given ration for a 
given class of livestock.” 

@ More hogs could be raised in Cali- 
fornia through the development and 
use of progressive production meth- 
ods. 

@ Direct contacts among veterinari- 
ans, feedmen and farmers promote 
cooperation. 

@ Floor birds have produced more 
eggs than cage birds on a non-culled 
basis in California random sample 
tests. 

@ The feed industry faces the tech- 
nical challenge of improving efficien- 
cy in feed conversion. 

(A conference talk on the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in the 
feed industry was reviewed in the 
Nov. 7 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Summaries of talks heard by the 
300 feed men at the conference fol- 
low: 

PELLETED HAY FOR DAIRY 
CATTLE—For the time being, said 
Dr. Magnar Ronning of the Univer- 
sity of California, the feeding of fine- 
ly ground and pelleted hay to lactat- 
ing cows must be practiced with due 
caution. 

The butterfat percentage of the 
milk produced might decrease, in 
some cases very markedly, Dr. Ron- 
ning noted. The depression of milk 
fat production may be especially se- 
vere in rations involving high con- 
centrate intakes, of the order of 30% 
or more of the ration. 


The fineness of grind has been 
suggested as influencing the extent 


of the drop in butterfat, and Dr. Ron- 
ning discussed research findings in 
this regard. However, he said, much 
more concrete data need to be col- 
lected before any definite statements 
can be made on this question. 

The effect upon butterfat produc- 
tion, it was pointed out, may be pre- 
vented by the feeding of long rough- 
age equivalent to at least 6 Ib. long 
wend in conjunction with the pelleted 

ay. 

In connection with his presenta- 
tion, Dr. Ronning noted that the ap- 
pealing aspect of pelleted hay for 
dairy cattle is the potential economy 
which may be realized from mechani- 
cal methods of handling and from 
compact bulk storage. Some, errone- 
ously, have hoped for a nutritionally 
superior hay through pelleting. Pos- 
sibly cows could be induced to con- 
sume more hay when pelleted, but 
the mechanical process of grinding 
and pelleting should not be expected 
to alter other nutritional qualities. 

PELLETING FEEDS—Suggestions 
on ways to improve efficiency and 
lower cost of pelleting were offered 
by Al Alessio of the California Pel- 
let Mill Co., San Francisco. Mr. Ales- 
sio covered the various aspects of 
installation and operation of pellet- 
ing facilities. 

In connection with operation, he 
said that too often die specifications 
are not given sufficient consideration. 

“If I can get only one idea over,” 
he said, “I would like it to be this. 
Die specifications will vary for dif- 
ferent materials. Be sure the die you 
are using is suited to the material 
you are pelleting. 

“When setting up die specifications 
on a new material, I personally al- 
ways lean towards a die which will 
produce a pellet on the soft side. A 
man will quickly decide that a pellet 
is too soft to suit his requirements 
and request a thicker die. On the 
other hand, very, very seldom will a 
man complain that the pellet is too 
hard. 

“It is often difficult to detect a 
great deal of difference in appear- 
ance between the pellet made on ex- 
actly the right die and one which is 
considerably too thick. Often the only 
indication that the pellet is being 
made excessively hard is the reduced 
production rate.” 

Regarding die speeds, Mr. Alessio 
said: “We have in the past assumed 
that all pellets over one half inch 
in diameter should be produced at 
under 200 r.p.m. die speeds and all 
pellets under one half inch could or 
should be produced at die speeds 
ranging from 250 to 400 r.p.m. More 
recent tests made possible by vari- 
able die speed mills indicate that 








many feeds can be pelleted to better 
advantage at slow speed, both as re- 
gards to capacity and pellet quality, 
even in the smaller 5/32 and 3/16 
in. sizes. This fact is definitely estab- 
lished on hard-to-run formulas con- 
taining sugar, milk by-products and 
molasses. We, therefore, feel that the 
addition of die speed variation to the 
pellet mill is essential. Where such 
a procedure is efficiently and eco- 
nomically accomplished, it can pro- 
vide a most important variable to the 
pellet mill.” 

HAY PACKAGING METHODS— 
Confident that the farm machinery 
industry will overcome current prob- 
lems, Dr. John B. Dobie, department 
of agricultural engineering, Univer- 
sity of California, believes that a 
satisfactory field wafering machine 
will be available in 2-5 years. 

Noting that field wafering is still 
in the experimental stage, with sev- 
eral companies currently testing 
field-going models, Dr. Dobie said 
field wafering is preferred over sta- 
tionary operation because the ma- 
chine takes the hay directly from the 
windrow. This advantage eliminates 
baling or chopping costs and places 
wafering in competition with baling 
and chopping. 

“It is expected,” he said, “that 
field wafering will eventually cost 
less than stationary wafering, but 
the product may be less uniform and 
of poorer quality.” He added, “Addi- 
tives present no problem in a sta- 
tionary plant. In the field, however, 
adding anything but minor ingredi- 
ents presents a considerable prob- 
lem.” 

Interest in wafering hay is high 
in some areas, he said, because it 
promises to retain some of the ad- 
vantages of pellets and reduce proc- 
essing costs. And wafering would re- 
tain the coarse roughage preferred 
by some for ruminants. Wafering, he 
said, is an intermediate step between 
baling and pelleting. 

Dr. Dobie said field pelleting has 
been unsuccessful to date primarily 
because of grinding and other asso- 
ciated factors. But a stationary wa- 
fering machine is now available. 
From chopped or coarsely ground 
hay, this machine produces a wafer 
of 4-in. diameter and about 1 in. 
thick. Dr. Dobie reported that the 
cost of producing wafers with this 
stationary machine is nearly com- 
parable to the cost of pelleting, part- 
ly because the hay must be chopped 
or baled before being wafered. He 
said these wafers are readily con- 
sumed by cattle, but customer ac- 
ceptance has not yet been adequately 
demonstrated. Dr. Dobie believes 
that a major outlet for this product 
(bulk density 25-30 lb. per cubic foot) 
may be for overseas shipment of 
coarsely ground roughage. 

Dr. Dobie explained that hay wa- 
fers have less desirable handling 
characteristics than pellets, mainly 
because of their size, shape and den- 
sity. Unlike free-flowing pellets, wa- 
fers must be handled like corn. 

Dr. Dobie described pelleted hay 
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WATCH FEEDING COSTS GO DOWN WITH THIS 
RICHER DRY MOLASSES 
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Feeding Cane —& 


MOLASSES /, 


Product 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES! 


Now—add the richest dry molasses to your feed! NATICO, the 

all sugar-cane molasses product. NATICO adds attractive new FOR BEEF AND 
color and fragrance to feed, even makes dry home-grown grains DAIRY CATTLE, 
and roughages tastier to livestock. Try it and watch feeding SWINE, POULTRY 
costs go down while feeding efficiency goes up. Remember— 

something wonderful happens when you add NATICO! 


Product of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 
atico (oe 
1429 WALNUT STREET . PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 
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as very desirable from a standpoint 
of handling, storage and feeding. 
“Pelleting cost is the principal ob- 
jection,” he observed. 

Investment in a pelleting plant, in- 
cluding all necessary equipment and 
buildings for protecting hay and ma- 
chinery, will run around $50,000@ 
$150,000, he said. 

Connected electrical load wiil ex- 
ceed 300 h.p. for a plant with one 
100 h.p. pellet mill with a maximum 
hay pelleting capacity of 5 tons an 
hour, Dr. Dobie noted. Such a plant, 
he said, must be kept reasonably 
busy if it is to pellet hay for $10 
ton. Actual cost of grinding and pel- 
leting hay is usually about $6@7 
ton. This cost, he noted, must be add- 
ed to that of baling and roadsiding, 
since the usual pelleting operation 
starts with baled hay. 

‘Except for the high cost of proc- 
essing, pelleting is an ideal solution 
to the materials handling problem 
with hay,” Dr. Dobie commented. 
“The cost of processing and the prob- 
lem of fine grinding the hay have di- 








verted interest to the production of 
a coarse hay pellet, commonly called 
a wafer.” 

Although researchers and manu- 
facturers are working hard at devel- 
oping the ultimate in mechanical pel- 
leting and wafering, Dr. Dobie point- 
ed out that chopping and baling still 
are the two methods commonly used 
in “packaging” hay to improve its 
handling and storage characteristics. 

Chopped hay, like long hay, is diffi- 
cult to transport, he said. 

Baling, today’s standard method of 
packaging hay, has its disadvantages 
in that from the field to the animal 
being fed, the bale normally is han- 
dled 8-9 times with 4-5 machines. 

Dr. Dobie pointed out that work 
is under way to improve the devel- 
opment of high-density balers, with 
the idea that a smaller bale of high 
density would reduce storage space 
requirements and would fulfill trans- 
portation needs for a maximum pay- 
load. 

MODERN FEED MANUFACTUR- 





ING — The need to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the specialized feeder 
has been the primary factor leading 
to a great variety of small to medi- 
um sized mills being built today, said 
Harris Clark, feed mill coordinator, 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons, Enterprise, 
Kansas. 

His conception of a modern feed 
manufacturing plant takes into con- 
sideration five main activities: 


(1) Receipt and primary storage 
of raw materials. 

(2) Raw material processing, such 
as Cleaning, grinding and crimping 
of grains. 

(3) Premixing and batching. 

(4) Pelleting, liquid application 
and further processing. 

(5) Finish feed packaging, storage 
and distribution. 

Commenting on these operation 
phases, Mr. Clark said one of the 
most important features of the re- 
ceiving system is the “take away” 
equipment. The receiving hopper and 
conveying equipment should be large 





Engineered for Efficiency: 


DORSEY 


BULKMASTER 





This deluxe Bulkmaster carries as much as 25% 
more payload than lower-priced bodies and features 
hydraulically-operated auger unloading. Extra big 
discharge system—12” vertical and 9” horizontal and 
final dischargeaugers—unloads the body quietly, fast. 
Deluxe Model B-A with medium pressure air un- 
loading system and 30” rotary air lock feeder also 


available. 





bag and bulk model available. 








MODEL BB-H 


Handles bulk or bags with ease and efficiency. Com- 
pletely hydraulic unloading system with 9” vertical 
and 6” horizontal and final discharge augers for fast, 
trouble-free unloading. Lightweight removable floor 
plates protect conveyor and permit use of compart- 
ment bulkheads for split deliveries. Air unloading 


MODEL B-H 


MODEL F-M 


MODEL BT-H 


High cubic capacity combined with fast unloading 
for real profits! Equipped with 25 h.p. air-cooled 
auxiliary engine for versatility and efficiency. Same 
deluxe unloading features as Model B-H. Also avail- 
able in air model. 


BODIES AND TRAILERS 





All-steel electrically-welded unit with ribbed body 
and heavy-duty bumper. Multi-stage auger flighting 
prevents jamming and friction clutch stops augers 
safely when foreign objects impede them. 10 and 12- 
foot body lengths. Sliding hatch covers are 32” x 32” 
with foam rubber seals. 





See your local Dorsey Bulkmaster 
distributor or wire collect— 


DORSEY TRAILERS / ELBA, ALABAMA 
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enough to utilize manpower economi- 
cally 


He advised that feed manufactur- 
ers evaluate the new self-cleaning 
type of conveyors for moving ma- 
terials into storage. Many mills have 
required two receiving systems, he 
noted, one for grain and another for 
soft feed ingredients, to prevent the 
intermingling of whole grains with 
other ingredients. But, in many cases 
mills can use but one receiving sys- 
tem for all inbound materials. 

Mr. Clark said there should be am- 
ple capacity on each processing unit 
to meet the needs of the milling sys- 
tem or other sales requirements 
without extra operating time. And 
these capacities should be in balance 
so that each operation is capable of 
keeping up with all others. 

Under normal conditions, he said, 
all of the processed ingredients 
should be provided in the same or 
fewer number of hours that the mix- 
ing system is operated. 

“One of the more recent plant in- 
stallations in the Midwest utilizes a 
completely automated batching sys- 
tem including microingredients used 
in the premix,” Mr. Clark said in 
illustrating a modern feed industry 
development. 

He said the same type of automa- 
tion planning that goes into the de- 
sign and construction of a new mill 
can be incorporated in remodeling 
or upgrading existing processing fa- 
cilities. Semi-automatic control can 
speed up batching cycles. In one case 
cited by Mr. Clark, tonnage was in- 
creased 20% with semi-automatic 
control. 

Another method of increasing 
batching capacity is using larger 
batches. He noted that 5-6 ton ca- 
pacity horizontal batch mixers are 
being given serious consideration by 
several of the larger feed producers. 

Of great help in designing a mod- 
ern plant is a process flow diagram. 
“The latest feed plants carry this 
concept completely through even to 
the extent that a mural of the flow 
is placed on the wall in the employ- 
ees’ lunch area,” Mr. Clark said. 

“Flexible initial design with par- 
tial automation permits the possibili- 
ty of full automation in the future. 
This can be done economically only 
if the plant is designed with orderly 
future expansion needs in mind.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF LINEAR 
PROGRAMMING FOR FEED FOR- 
MULATION—The technique of line- 
ar programming, said Dr. Gordon A. 
King, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of California, has 
usefulness not only in determining a 
least-cost ration, with given feed 
prices, but can be manipulated to in- 
dicate profitable ingredient substitu- 
tion under changing ingredient pric- 
es. Also, he said, the nature of the 
specifications requires that poultry 
nutritionists state requirements in 
terms that can be analyzed objec- 
tively. 

Along with explaining linear pro- 
gramming for feed formulation in de- 
tail, Dr. King noted that usually the 
solution to a complex programming 

(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 124) 
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Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 

“We have been using ARID-AIRE 
dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 

Kermit Lynn, M. r 

Lake Lillian Farmers Co. 
Minnesota 


ARID-AIRE is built to last and give trovble- 
free service, month after month — year after 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC.’ 


Dept. A, 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
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dealers over 190 products 
sold by no one else in his 
territory. Combination 


shipments reduce freight || 


costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
away from Honeggers’ 
warehouse. 


PATRONAGE DIVIDEND 
gifts make real boosters 
of farm wives and kids. 


— Coupon-saving customers 


get valuable premiums 

direct from Honeggers 

without bother or expense 

on dealer’s part. Result: 

terrific customer loyalty 
. - REPEAT PROFITS! 


























40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are  profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
business. 
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Cost of Producing Broiler Meat 


“With the calculations of cost of production and processing on 
an eviscerated basis, the industry would be in a better position 
to know how some pricing systems would work, and how to produce 
chicken meat most economically for the consuming public."* 


By Dr. N. V. Helbacka and Dr. G. F. Combs 


Some time ago the greatest portion 
of man’s time was spent in getting 
food, but today the time spent for 
this purpose is just a small fraction 
of his total time. 

Fechtel (1) for example, has shown 
that in 1925 the wages from 40 min. 
of labor were required to buy a pound 
of chicken, while now the time has 
been reduced to 13 min., a 65% de- 
crease. Furthermore, we have had a 
division of labor; that is, food get- 
ting has been designated to certain 
people or groups who specialize in 
this field. 

Since this division has taken place, 
the people who are engaged in pro- 
ducing and supplying food are con- 
tinuously looking for methods to im- 
prove their efficiency as far as time, 
labor and costs are involved. Paral- 
leling this improved efficiency is con- 
tinuous search for quality improve- 
ment, 

Chicken meat at the present time 
is one of the highest quality and low- 
er cost meats. Mass production has 
contributed to improved efficiency 
and standardized conditions. The con- 
sumer desires meat at a low price, 


thus requiring over-all economy in 
production. 
Overproduction in reality is not 


dangerous from the consumer stand- 
point. To have a 10% overproduction 
is far better than having a 10% un- 
derproduction as far as the people as 
a whole are concerned. In this way 
we have a slight reserve in case of 
serious disaster or other emergencies 
which may occur. 

However, many times competition 
produces serious consequences upon 
those people engaged in production, 
many times leading them to the 
brink of bankruptcy. Because of up- 
to-date technological know-how and 
good business sense, some remain 





*Miscellaneous Publication No. 368. Con- 
tribution No. 3078 of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Department 
of Poultry Husbandry). 





University of Maryland 


and expand their business, while | 


those who lag behind because of the 
lack of knowledge fall by the way- 


side. 
Narrow Margins 

In the production of poultry meat, 
we no longer are dealing with margins 
of cents per pound. Because of mass 
production these margins have been 
reduced to tenths of a cent per pound. 
Therefore, very accurate record keep- 
ing is essential, so that production 
and marketing agencies have readily 
at their finger tips the real costs of 
production. 

In view of these facts, since no re- 
cent studies have been made of the 
cost of production of chicken meat, 
this information was desired. Further- 
more, it was desired to know what 
the differences in production costs 
were between male and female broil- 
ers raised separately and both sexes 
raised together. 

Another factor that enters in is the 
age or the weight at which these 
birds would most economically pro- 
duce meat. Rather than to calculate 
costs on a production basis only, costs 
also were calculated on an eviscer- 
ated basis. 

It would be a fallacy to calculate 
costs on a production-cost basis only 
because the final cost-of the evis- 
cerated bird is the true cost for the 
industry as a whole. Certainly dif- 
ferences exist in production costs on 
a live-weight basis and in the evis- 
cerated product, but adjustments be- 
tween these points must be made. 

For greatest returns every success- 
ful business must strive to produce a 
high quality product at the lowest 
cost consistent with consumer de- 
mands. Broiler meat is no exception. 
With the calculations of cost of pro- 
duction and processing on an eviscer- 
ated basis, the industry would be in 
a better position to know how some 
pricing systems would work, and how 
to produce chicken meat most eco- 
nomically for the consuming public. 


TABLE 1. Proportion of Meat Produced by Each Sex 
at Weekly Intervals 














Age, weeks 
» 7 8 ? 10 il 12 
Per cent males .....-.sese05 64.1 54.5 54.8 55.3 55.8 55.8 55.5 
Per cent females ..........- 45.9 45.5 45.2 44.7 44.2 442 44.5 
Total per cent .......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE 2. Cost Per Pound of Broiler Meat, Males 
Age, weeks 
6 7 8 9 10 i 12 
Wet. Ba, GAB 4 Wesscinciceiowase 2.11 2.65 3.21 3.81 4.42 5.03 5.64 
Feed conv., feed/Iib., wt. .........+.. 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.11 2.22 2.34 2.48 
Dressing percentage® ........+es0+- 72.15 72.45 73.05 74.00 75.60 76.30 76.50 
Bviceerated wis, Be ccoccccessonees 1.52 1.92 2.34 2.82 3.34 3.84 4.31 
Miscellaneous costs, cents/Iib. 
Path cs ntbnpenenaednomssipinned 55 60 63 63 63 63 63 
GEE) uxecehecaneséateceseenens 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Vaccination, medication and 
COREE | inc bsicde ac cduaduge .28 .30 32 34 36 38 40 
Exchange fe@ ......scceescsees 04 .04 03 03 .03 02 02 
PAGUPENED cue darec'ceectweteness 03 .03 .03 03 .04 04 04 
RT re ee 1.03 1.18 1.33 1.48 1.64 1.79 1.94 
Gear” . ccudeiccevacecnssanvets .22 .25 .28 31 35 39 43 
Total miscellaneous ........ 2.32 2.59 2.78 3.02 3.26 3.47 3.69 
Chick cost @ 10c each debeaked .. 4.74 3.77 3.12 2.62 2.26 1.99 1.77 
Total feed cost @ 4.5¢ Ib. ......... 8.10 8.55 9.00 9.50 9.99 10.53 11.16 
CPOE GP OW © cccetcccsccdccsecese 10 12 14 6 18 .20 23 
Total production costs on live 
WERE Bete .ccceeccdsendua de 15.26 15.03 15.04 15.30 15.69 16.19 16.85 
Tota! production cost on 
eviscerated basis .............. 21.15 20.75 20.59 20.68 20.75 21.22 22.03 
Processing cost per Ib. ............ 5.30 3.36 2.78 2.32 1.90 1.64 1.45 
Total cost of broiler meat per Ib.... 26.45 24.11 23.37 23.00 22.65 22.86 23.48 


“Based on whole eviscerated carcass, chilled four hours in slush ice. 


The live weights and feed conver- 
sions were based on Substation Trials 
S-24, S-25, and S-26 at the University 
of Maryland (2) (3) (4). The ex- 
treme weights and feed conversions 
were assumed from an extrapolation 
of a curve from these data. McNally 
& Spicknall (5) and Jaap et al. (6) 
presented data on dressing percent- 
ages but these figures were not appli- 
cable to this study. Therefore, birds 
from University of Maryland Sub- 
station Trial S-27 were whole evis- 
cerated at a commercial processing 
plant at 8, 10, and 12 week intervals, 
chilled for four hours and dressing 
percentages were determined. 

The total number of birds in this 
study was approximately 5,000. From 
these data, a dressing percentage 
curve was constructed and the dress- 
ing percentages were read from the 
curve. 

Miscellaneous costs were based on 
a Delmarva Study (7). From these 
figures again the extremes were ex- 
trapolated. Chick cost was assumed 
at 10¢ per chick debeaked and vac- 
cinated, with no additional cost for 
sexing. Feed was valued at $90 a ton, 
and interest on investment was cal- 
culated at 6%. 


Processing costs were calculated 
from an adjusted curve of two exist- 
ing studies (8) (9). From these data 
the cost of producing males and fe- 
males separately was calculated and 
the cost for producing mixed sexes 
was determined from the proportion 
that each sex would contribute to the 
total weight (Table 1). 


It should be noted that all of the 
calculations were based on the as- 
sumption that at the end of any of 
the periods (6-12 weeks) the same 
poundage of meat would be sold. This 
would mean that the producer would 
determine in advance at what age 
the birds would be sold so that proper 
floor space would be allotted for the 
birds that would be kept to heavier 












Dr. G. F. Combs 
AUTHORS—Dr. Helbacka is assist- 
ant professor of poultry marketing at 


the University of Maryland, and Dr. 
— is professor of poultry nutri- 
on. 


Dr. N. V. Helbacka 


weights. By so doing, disease risk and 
over-crowding would not become a 
problem. 

For the birds marketed at an ear- 
lier age more birds per house would 
be started but marketed at a lighter 
weight, and vice versa for the older 
birds. These figures do not account 
for any additional consideration for 
disease losses or assembly of the live 
birds from the farm to the dressing 
plant. 

Male-Female Comparison 

When production cost with interest 
was calculated on a live-weight basis, 
both males and females were lowest 
at 7-8 weeks, with the female pro- 
duction cost averaging about l¢ 
higher than the males at this age. 

The cost of production of males was 
about 15¢ Ib., and the cost of females 
was about 16¢ (Tables 2 and 3). 


However, when total costs were de- 
termined on an eviscerated basis, the 
males were lowest at 10 weeks 
(22.65¢) and the females were lowest 
at 9 or 10 weeks (25.16¢ and 25.18¢ 
respectively). When both sexes were 
calculated, the lowest cost was at 10 
weeks (23.77¢ Ib., Table 4). Tables 5, 
6, and 7 are a breakdown of the com- 
ponent costs on an eviscerated basis 
for males, females and mixed sexes, 
respectively. 

At the present time broilers on the 
Delmarva Peninsula are marketed at 
slightly over nine weeks of age. From 
this data it would appear that the 
birds may be going to market about 
a week too early to be most economi- 
cal to the industry as a whole. 
Granted, the production costs on a 
live-weight basis are lowest around 
eight weeks. But for the industry to 
survive the whole economy of pro- 
duction should be considered. It is 
believed that by studying the produc- 
tion cost figures and the over-all pro- 





duction costs, a reasonable agreement 


TABLE 3. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat, Females 




















Age, weeks 
6 7 8 9 10 i 12 
I BM oe sin cop canctnestiox 1.79 2.22 2.66 3.13 3.60 4.07 4.54 
Feed conv., feed/ib., wt. ......... 1.85 1.96 2.07 2.20 2.33 2.47 2.62 
Dressing percentage*® ........--.+++ 72.00 72.20 72.65 72.95 73.60 74.60 76.00 
Ieee WR, GB. ccc cctcccscveces 1.29 .60 1.93 2.28 2.65 3.04 3.45 
Miscellaneous costs, cents/Ib. 
BED. dvccuccccceshbeonaeneoseese 55 60 43 .63 43 .63 .63 
BRE acc dccccscecseccdsGevodes 17 18 19 .20 21 22 23 
Vaccination, medication and 
GIES “ede con ce gus cksece 28 30 32 34 3 38 40 
Bechenme $60 ..ccoccccccccssves .04 04 .03 .03 .03 .02 02 
SEEED oo cdcvccwescosegenien 03 03 03 03 04 04 04 
SE “hea csecsscactccercéhbice 1.03 1.18 1.33 1.48 1.64 1.79 1.94 
SND Tellbeys4<n045.060hsnes due 22 25 28 3! 35 29 43 
Total miscellaneous ........ 2.32 2.59 2.78 3.02 3.26 3.47 3.69 
Chick cost @ 10c each debesked .. 5.59 4.50 3.76 3.19 2.78 2.46 2.20 
Total feed cost @ 4.5¢ ib. ......... 8.33 8.82 9.32 9.90 10.49 11.12 11.79 
gg Ba et Ph eters Wt 13 1S 7 19 22 25 
Tota! production costs on live 
OR ary rer 16.35 16.04 16.01 16.28 16.72 17.27 17.93 
Total production cost on 
eviscerated basis ...........++- 22.71 22.22 22.04 22.32 22.72 23.15 23.59 
Processing cost per Ib. ........+.. 5.82 4.20 3.37 2.84 2.46 2.14 1.83 
Total cost of broiler meat per ib. .. 28.53 26.42 25.41 25.16 25.18 25.29 25.42 
*Based on whole eviscerated carcass, chilled four hours in slush ice. 
TABLE 4. Cost of Producing Mixed Sexes, Equal 
Number of Each Sex 
Proportional Cost of Meat Produced by Each Sex 
Age, weeks 
4 7 8 ? 10 WW 12 
SS | b <Ansth thadcldls antitiveccase 14.31 13.14 12.81 12.72 12.64 12.76 13.03 
ae 13.10 12.02 11.49 11.25 11.13 11.18 11.31 
Tete Cah, COREA. oso cccccececcet 27.41 25.16 24.30 23.97 23.77 23.94 24.34 





TABLE 5. Breakdown of Costs on Eviscerated Basis, Males 


Age, weeks 





TABLE 6. Breakdown of Costs on Eviscerated Basis, Females 


7 8 ? 10 i 
3.57 3.81 4.08 4.31 4.55 
5.20 4.27 3.54 2.99 2.61 
11.80 12.32 12.84 13.21 13.80 

17 19 22 .24 26 
3.36 2.78 2.32 1.90 1.64 


24.10 23.37 23.00 22.65 22.86 


Age, weeks 





) 
3.22 
7.76 

11.57 
15 
5.82 


Miscellaneous cost 
Chick cost 


ee 
Processing cost ..... . 


Total costs, cents/ib. ... . 28.52 


can be made for a proper selling 
price for live birds. In a completely 
integrated operation the total evis- 
cerated cost would be the most im- 
portant. 

Another aspect that should be con- 
sidered is the raising of sexes sepa- 
rately. Possibly females could be 
marketed earlier when they have 
reached their maximum efficiency, 
holding over the males to take advan- 
tage of their more rapid growth and 
better feed conversion. If specialty 
markets were available for light 
weight birds it would be possible to 
market these earlier. 

It is believed the methodology used 
in this study is sound. Under differ- 
ent conditions the component costs 
may vary. In this case, all that needs 
to be done is a simple substitution of 
figures for the cost in question. 


Summary 

An attempt was made to consider 
the cost of producing broiler meat 
from the standpoint of the industry 
as a whole. Cost of broiler meat was 
determined on an eviscerated basis 
rather than on the basis of production 
costs alone. 

Using some assumed costs and per- 
formances at various ages, it was de- 
termined that the total cost of pro- 
ducing males reared separately or 
mixed sexes was lowest at 10 weeks, 
while on the basis of production costs 
only, the lowest cost was at 7-8 
weeks. The total cost of production 
for females was at 9-10 weeks, while 
production costs alone were lowest at 
7-8 weeks. 

The cost of raising sexes separately 
does not appear feasible unless low 
cost autosexed birds become avail- 
able. The costs used in this study may 
not apply to all operations in which 
case substitution of more reliable fig- 
ures in different areas or other enter- 
prises would permit better calcula- 
tions. 

a ” 
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Saha ete Named 
Swift Mill Manager 


DES MOINES, IOWA—J. K. Om- 

vig has been appointed manager of 
Swift & Co.’s feed mill here, accord- 
ing to a recent an- 
nouncement. Mr. 
Omvig graduated 
from Iowa State 
University with a 
degree in agrono- 
my. 

He started his 
career with Swift 
in 1947 as a feed 
and plant food | 
salesman at Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Most recently, 
he has been assistant manager of 
the feed mill at Forest Park, II. 


<n 
> 








Service Man 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Erik S. Flor- 
ander was recently appointed a 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., dairy service 
representative in the Chester, Pa., 
area. 

Mr. Florander owned and operated 
Dancow Herd Management Service, 
Chester, prior to accepting his new 
position with Wirthmore. He received 
his early education in Denmark and 
later graduated from Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts. 








Costs on Eviscerated Basis, 


Age, weeks 





Miscellaneous 
Females .........- 


Total 


Chick cost— 
Males 
Females . 


Total 


Feed cost— 
Males 
Females 


Interest— 


Females 


Processing cost— 
Males 
Females 


Total costs, cents/Ib. ...........05. 


10 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 





BU 71 








PROTAMONE STIMULAC 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


DAY 


DUST CONTROL NEWS 


Ered SD etormativ 


dust control equipment bulletins 


You can save time when planning and save money when buying if you'll 
send for these DAY dust control bulletins. Each contains valuable informa- 
tion about dust control equipment and systems. Here's general information 
plus useful technical data and specifications. Ask for any bulletin which 
interests you or write for them all —they're free. Use this magazine's 
reader service card or write direct toDAY. 























BULLETIN 6-579 — Describes the 
DAY Type “RJ” filter. An ali pur- 
pose, versatile unit. Bulletin 
gives operating features, dimen- 
sions and specifications. 


BULLETIN 573 — Duai-Cione dust 
separators — noted for their low 
resistance and high cleaning effi- 
ciency. Easy to install, no main- 
tenance, no moving parts. 


BULLETIN 576 — “HV” heavy duty 
dust separator. Ru; construc- 
tion and lower initial cost than 
many light gauge galvanized type 
cyclones. 


BULLETIN F-75 — Reverse Jet Dust 
Filter Facts. Complete with speci 
fications, typical equipment lay 
outs, capacity and performance 
tables for DAY type “AC” filter 


BULLETIN N-578 — Gives complete 
information about Style a” 
rotary valves. Construction fea- 
tures, specifications, dimensions 
and applications 


“SCHLITZ DEFEATS DUST” — FOOD 
ENGINEERING magazine reprint 
describes ali out dust contro! for 
3% million bushel Schiitz grain 
elevator. Request Bulletin ‘Schiitz 
Defeats Dust.” 


“EFFICIENT DUST SNATCHERS” — 
Bulletin describes DAY's part in 
providing maximum safety and 
good housekeeping for sterch 
packing building of large food 
processor 

BULLETIN 510— DAY Unit Dust 
Collectors. Complete, low cost 
unit designed for plants or ap- 
plications where central dust con- 
trol systems are not practical. 
BULLETIN 1-585 — Industria! Fans 
Complete with helpful selection 
charts, capacity tables, dimen- 
sions and specifications. Informa- 
tion on special types and .ar- 
rangements included 


Me DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
619 Third Avenue N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Vit, 
> f, 


MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 

The DAY Company of Canede Limited 

Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
- Gat ‘Ft. William, Ontario, Canada 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
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Ohio Researchers Say 
Pelleted Dairy Forages 
Need Coarse Grinding 


WOOSTER, OHIO — “Forages to 
be pelleted. for dairy cattle feeding 
should be ground coarsely,” accord- 
ing to Dr. H. R. Conrad and Dr. J. 
W. Hibbs, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station dairy researchers. 

The researchers said in a recent 
issue of Ohio Farm and Home Re- 
search that, “Most of the adverse nu- 
tritional effects of fine grinding re- 
sult from the rapid rate of passage 
of the fine particles through the 
rumen which limits rumen bacterial 
digestion.” 

The following is the report by Dr. 
Conrad and Dr. Hibbs: 

If the roughage is ground finely 
enough, the acetic acid production in 
the rumen is reduced. This causes a 
reduction in the butterfat per cent 





and also lowered cellulose digestion. 
These effects are important enough 
to make finely ground hay pellets, 
when fed as the principal roughage, 
unsatisfactory for dairy cows. 

In an effort to obtain informa- 
tion on the feeding value of pellets 
made from more coarsely ground hay, 
milking cows were fed pelleted, field- 
chopped, third and fourth cutting 
dehydrated alfalfa which had been 
passed through a hammermill with 
the screen removed. The pellets were 
pressed through a % in. cylindrical 
die and were about 1 in. in length. 


Comparisons 

Comparisons were made _ with 
freshly cut, third cutting, field- 
chopped alfalfa and with a conven- 
tional corn silage and alfalfa hay 
ration. These experiments showed 
that the pelleted alfalfa made from 
field-chopped, dehydrated forage was 
highly acceptable to the cows—pro- 
vided 3-5 lb. of hay were included 
in the daily ration. A summary of 
the data for the various rations is 
shown in the table. 





Milk production was equally good 
as that produced on the control ra- 
tion and butterfat percentages were 
not significantly changed. The con- 
clusion is that optimum milk yields 
may be obtained with the coarsely 
chopped pelleted alfalfa. 


Digestibility 

But from the nutritional standpoint 
digestibility was reduced. Cellulose 
digestibility dropped to 41.3% com- 
pared to 67.5% for the control ra- 
tion. However, daily feed intake rose 
and compensated for the reduced di- 
gestibility. As a result the average 
daily digested dry matter intake was 
essentially the same with the pel- 
leted forage and control rations. 

The reduction in cellulose digesti- 
bility, even though it did not lower 
butterfat per cent significantly, is 
evidence that the forage in the % in. 
pellets was too fine for complete cel- 
lulose digestion before passing from 
the rumen. Furthermore, when the 
cows were first shifted to pellets as 
the sole roughage, they commenced 
eating shavings being used for bed- 





NEW CONCLUSIVE DATA ON LAYER 
MASH FORTIFICATION! 





(308 day 








average) 








Conference 
Formula Control 
Ibs. feed + 0.1% 
pes Control fermacto 400 
dozen eggs 


B al 


EFFECT OF fermacto 400 ON FEED EFFICIENCY 










RESULTS 
FROM BORDEN’S 
SECOND FULL CYCLE 
OF TESTING! 









lermacto 400 increases production and 
betters feed efficiency while still main- 
taining favorable body weight. Costs only 
25¢ per ton of mash! Let Govzevs simplified 
formula build you a cheaper ton of feed! 


Another example of how Borden’s nutrition 
research helps make better feeds. 


Vettel Fetos 


THE 






contact: 


den COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, New York 
‘eer —MUrray Hill 7-4100 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 





ding and varied widely in day-to-day 
feed intake so that it was necessary 
to feed 3-5 lb. of long hay daily. 
It is interesting that as little as 3 
lb. of hay had the desired effect. 


Sammary of Data for Dairy Rations 





——Experiment |—— 
Alfalfa Field 
pellets chopped 
+ 3-5 ib. hay alfalfa 
Number of cows ... 8 8 
Milk production 
(Ib./day) ....... 31.7 31.4 
Butterfat (%) ..... 4.62 4.81 
Feed intake 
(Ib./day) 
Holsteins ........ 39.5 35.9 
MD.” coscccces 29.8 25.6 
Dry matter di- 
gested (%) . 604 71.2 
Cellulose digested 
WUe deccoccedune 41.3 67.5 
——Experiment 2 
Alfalfa Alfalfa 
pellets hay 
+ Sib. hay + corn silage 
Number of cows ... a 4 
Milk production 
OF! eee 57.1 56.6 
Butterfat (%) ..... 3.88 4.03 





iinattiiintbaen: Hie Threat 
To Pricing System, 
Says Food Economist 


SAN FRANCISCO—Vertical inte- 
gration poses no threat to the pricing 
system and to competitive pricing, 
aceording to Dr. Roger W. Gray, as- 
sociate economist in the Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto. Dr. Gray, researcher in 
food economics, told a businessmen’s 
luncheon meeting in San Francisco 
recently that the trend toward ver- 
tical integration in agriculture and 
elsewhere may actually spur the de- 
velopment of open markets. “We 
sometimes fail to recognize new mar- 
kets when they are developing,” he 
said, “and vertical integration can 
mean market improvement. 

“The system is more likely to 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
economy, and does not eliminate 
price competition. 

“To some extent,” Dr. Gray said, 
“vertical integration is an alterna- 
tive system to market coordination, 
and may be of profound economic 
significance. To some extent, inade- 
quate coordination between pricing 
systems may lead to vertical inte- 
gration, and a inajor result of verti- 
cal integration is the displacement 
of market coordination. 

“But vertical integration need not 
preclude market coordination,” Dr. 
Gray added. He pointed out that 
there are many instances when dif- 
ferent divisions of integrated firms 
compete with one another, or where 
a retailer may not buy the products 
made by his own company as he finds 
it to his advantage to go into the 
open market. 

The thesis that large integrated 
companies would use the market 
place less is not valid, Dr. Gray said, 
as larger companies are more price 
conscious rather than less. 

Vertical integration has progressed 
much farther in non-agricultural 
fields than in agricultural, he said. 
He said there were three forms of 
integration: Forward from the feed 
dealer; backward from the processor 
or canner of broilers, and backward 
from the food retailer to the agri- 
cultural producer. “The last form of 
vertical integration is the most im- 
portant of the three,” he said. 


——_— 
oe 


MILL OPENED 
MARCUS, IOWA—The Farmers 
Co-op Feed Mill here was opened re- 
cently. Don Anderson is manager of 
the mill. 




















SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
lt will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 
Humboldt, lowa 
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Up Go Sales and Profits When You Sell 
BRAN FSAI 5 
pew GRIT FEEDING PROGRAM 


_ Broiler Growers and Egg Producers can make 


Made $31.00 More Money from feed Without 
pagers. lg Adding One Cent to that Cost! 


Per 1000 
Broilers With today’s low profit margins it is EXTREMELY IMPORTANT that both 
Broiler Growers and Egg Producers take advantage of new methods of opera- 
tion that will increase their profits. 


It is just as important that you as a feed manufacturer, jobber or dealer, know 
about new methods that will increase the profits from your feed. 


Daily results from GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program are proving 
that both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers, by getting full feed utiliza- 
tion, are making more money through feeding larger sizes of grit. 


GRAN-I-GRIT RESEARCH FIRST PIONEERED and 
PROVED that Feeding Larger Sizes of GRIT 
WOULD INCREASE PROFITS 


GRAN-I-GRIT Research Proved that larger sizes of grit, instead of passing through the 

digestive tract like small grit, stays and works in the gizzard. 

Larger sizes of grit not only grind feed finer and more efficiently in the gizzard, but keep 

the digestive tract open for full feed utilization by completely grinding feathers and fi- 

brous litter that all birds will eat. 

be By informing your customers of GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program you can 
show them HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM YOUR FEED, which in turn will 

stimulate your sales and profits. 














Get Full Details 


GRAN-I-GRIT’S 
Mew _IS BEST WITH 


Grit Feeding Program 


We have a new GRAN-I-GRIT circular that gives full details 
of the new GRAN-I-GRIT program of feeding larger sizes 
of grit . . . the program that is proving so successful with 
both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers. Write today for a 
free copy. 


Top poultrymen use GRAN-I-GRIT. 

They know from experience that e 
GRAN-I-GRIT is the best profit pro- Selected By Birds 
ducing grit they can use. GRAN-I- 


GRIT is insoluble . . . does not diss 201) to One Over Other TYPES OF GRIT 


solve and cannot change the mineral Y ; 
balance of your feed. Chicks, broilers, pullets or layers must consume the proper amount of 


grit to get maximum results from feed and GRIT MUST HAVE EYE 

is packed In 10 Ib. APPEAL before poultry will eat it. Side by side tests on poultry farms 

Self Feeding Packs that and by leading poultry authorities have proven that poultry of all ages 
— se time and prefer a light gray grit with black specks . . . the GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE 
omtum oayer . . - (as much as ten, fifteen, twenty to one) over grit of other colors. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. Mount Airy, North Carolina 


Member of Granite Grit Institute of America 


THE GRIT WITH THE SHARPEST GRINDING EDGES EVER CUT 
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CYANAMID FIRST 


WITH NEW WAY 
TO REDUCE 


VIBRIOSIS LOSSES 


Feed manufacturers can now make disease claim 
for reducing incidence of vibrionic abortion in sheep 
—with feeds containing Aureomycin 


Vibriosis costs money! In certain 
areas, outbreaks of this most- 
feared of sheep diseases have re- 
sulted in losses as high as 70% of 
the lamb crop. 

Now...for the first time...you 
can offer a really effective way to 
reduce vibriosis losses. Offer feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN® and carry 
a disease claim for reducing the 
incidence of vibrionic abortion on 
your feed tag. Government approval 


of such a disease claim, with AUREO- 
MYCIN fed at the level of 80 milli- 
grams per ewe per day, has recently 
been given. 
Experiments show 
Aureomycin cuts losses 

The use of AUREOMYCIN as a pre- 
ventive for vibrionic abortion in 
sheep has been investigated for a 
period of two years by the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Two experiments were conducted 


in 1957 and 1958. Each experiment 
started seven weeks prior to lamb- 
ing and two lots of ewes were used 
in each. One group received no 
AUREOMYCIN. The other group re- 
ceived AUREOMYCIN at the rate of 
80 mg. per ewe per day. Twelve 
days after the start of the experi- 
ments, all ewes were infected ex- 
perimentally with vibriosis. Results 
are shown in the following tables: 





Experiment I 





Lot No. 1 
Without 
AUREOMYCIN 





Number 
pregnant ewes 18 


Normal lambings 7 
Abortions 

















Experiment Il 





Lot No. 1 Lot No. 2 
Without With 
AUREOMYCIN | AUREOMYCIN 





Number 
pregnant ewes 


Normal lambings 
Abortions 3 (18%) 

















In reporting these results to the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
the investigators said: “In evalu- 
ating these results, it should be 
remembered that every ewe was 
inoculated with a massive dose of 
the infectious agent. This severe 
exposure would rarely occur under 
field conditions. This suggests that 
antibiotic feeding will be even 
more effective in actual field use 
than these results indicate.” 

If you are a feed manufacturer 
serving an area where vibriosis is 
a costly problem, offer your cus- 
tomers this new way to cut losses. 
Make a feed that will furnish the 
recommended level of AUREOMYCIN. 
Write for more detailed informa- 
tion on the experiments conducted 
with AUREOMYCIN in the control of 
vibriosis. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural] Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


*Says Orvin Galbraith of Thornton, 

Idaho: “I used AUREOMYCIN to help 
control vibriosis. Because of AUREO- 
MYCIN, I turned out 135 lambs for 
every 100 ewes. In 1951 when we had 
vibriosis and didn’t use AUREOMYCIN, 
we got only 50 lambs per 100 ewes.” 


Says Lewis Taylor of Rexburg, Idaho: 
“This year, with the use of AUREO- 
MYCIN, we reduced our ewe death losses 
70%. We had bigger and stronger lambs 
with minimum losses from vibriosis” 
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Bits. 4 

Says Bill Siddoway of St. Anthony, 
Idaho: “With AUREOMYCIN, our ewe 
losses have been reduced 50% — 
abortions cut to a minimum. Lambs 
are healthier. Reduction in ewe losses 
alone more than paid for the cost of 
AUREOMYCIN.” 


ASty i YW 
Says Dick Egbert of Tetonia, Idaho: 
“AUREOMYCIN brought our infection 
troubles almost to a standstill. It elimi- 
nated three-fourths of all death losses 
in ewes and lambs.” 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 














The Effect of High Levels of an 
Antibiotic on Egg Weight and 
Shell Quality During Hot Weather 


e@ B. W. Heywang and M. G. Vavich, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Glendale, Ariz., 
Poultry Science, Vol. 38, No. 5, September, 
1959, pp. 999-1003. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT: 
Most of the work with feeding an- 
tibiotics during hot weather and oth- 
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Putting Research 
To Work 














er periods of stress has been confined 
largely to the effects on egg produc- 
tion, weight gains, feed efficiency and 
general health of birds and not to an 
evaluation of egg quality. So far, egg 
quality’s response to antibiotics 
seems to be highly variable and the 
results. are quite confusing without 
too much general pattern! Let’s look 
briefly at most of the experiments 


on this rather important aspect: 





Penicillin’s influence on egg qual- 
ity was evaluated by Maryland re- 
searchérs (1952, 1954) at levels of 
approximately 13.6 and 27.2 gm. of 
procaine penicillin per ton of feed. 
Improved shell quality as measured 
by specific gravity by the end of the 
third week of feeding during summer 
months was noticed. However, other 
workers at different stations also us- 


ing procaine penicillin were unable 
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holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left in the picture 
above. Gives you more tungsten-carbide on the working surface of every hammer 
—50% more than on conventional hard-faced hammers. New PACAL Hammers 
sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Resists spalling or breaking 
away when subjected to shock and abrasion. Last 25% longer than the ordinary 


hard-faced hammers. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill. Call or 
‘write the Hammer Division. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 





MERS 













to detect any real improvement in 
shell quality or egg weight using lev- 
els of the antibiotic varying from 4 
to 100 gm. per ton of feed (Heywang 
and Kemmerer, 1955; Petersen et al., 
1958). 

Aureomycin at levels of approxi- 
mately 4.5, 9.1, 18.1 and 36.3 gm. per 
ton of feed did not improve shell 
thickness as determined by egg 
weight or by micrometer measure- 
ments (Chin and Brant, 1953). Fur- 
ther work with this antibiotic is now 
reported from three experiments in 
the current issue of Poultry Science 
from the Southwest Poultry Experi- 
ment Station and demonstrates fur- 
ther lack of response as affecting 
shell quality with this antibiotic at 
levels from 0 to 200 gm. per ton of 
feed. No appreciable changes were 
observed in average egg weight or 
shell quality and there was no indi- 
cation that the effect of the antihi- 
otic was any greater after being fed 
for four weeks. 

Terramycin Additions 

It is also rather interesting to note 
the somewhat conflicting results of 
Terramycin additions to laying ra- 
tions on egg quality and shell qual- 
ity. 

Three experiments at Mississippi 
(1959) evaluated the additions of an- 
tibiotics to laying rations. As part of 
the experiment, Terramycin was add- 
ed at either 25 or 50 gm. per ton 
continuously, or else 200 gm. per ton 
of feed fed four days per month to 
caged laying hens. 

It was noted that the antibiotic 
addition did not increase shell thick- 
ness as measured by the specific 
gravity of the eggs. This group did 
not investigate the actual breaking 
strength of the shells, however, but 
they mentioned the possibility that 
shell strength could increase without 
an actual increase in shell thickness. 
They plan future research on this 
interesting point. 

Ohio workers, on the other hand, 
fed 100 gm. per ton of Terramycin 
as part of a four-year investigation 
(1959) on the feeding of antibiotics 
on a continuous basis to laying hens. 
They noted that this level of Terra- 
mycin improved egg shell breaking 
strength—but only during those pe- 
riods when shell strength was below 
average. 

Dr. Paul Sanford of Kansas State 
(1959) has demonstrated that at 
least in the case of floor layers, 10 
gm. per ton of a single source, or a 
combination of two antibiotics, re- 
sulted in a slight but non-significant 
increase in egg weight, shell percent- 
age, hatchability, feed conversion 
and maintenance of body weight, 
with no noticeable improvement in 
interior egg quality or appearance 
of blood or meat spots. The materials 
tested included the antibiotics Aureo- 
mycin, zine bacitracin and procaine 
penicillin, as well as the nutrofuran 
chemical, furazolidone (nf-180). 
However, it is also interesting to 
note that earlier (1958) the follow- 
ing was reported by Kansas: “Sup- 
plementing the laying ration with a 
combination of zine bacitracin and 
Aureomycin has resulted in a better 
quality egg shell than supplementing 
the ration with any single source of 
antibiotics.” 


Not Surprising 
Feed manufacturers should not be 
very surprised to see differing results 
on egg quality factors when antibi- 
otics are fed to layers. This is simply 
because stress conditions and “sub- 
clinical” disease conditions in flocks 
are largely a matter of individual en- 
vironmental situations. If a good re- 
sponse is secured by the addition of 
antibiotics with respect to egg pro- 
duction, feed efficiency and related 





Animal Nutrition and Feed Production 
Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Calcage 4, Ill. 
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For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 











PRODULAC 


BOTH GRAIN MENTATIODR 


NADRISOL 


{ 


FER 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


PAUL BERG, P. E. - 


| to laying rations is a detriment 





406 TRANSFER BLOG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 
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FEED MILL ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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“IT still think you could find some other way of making local deliveries.” 


By Jim Zilverberg 








factors, it is also very reasonable to 
assume that egg quality and shell 
strength will be improved as well. On 
the other hand, if no or only a small 
response is secured in production, 
etc., from the additions of the anti- 
biotics, it is highly likely that little 
effect will also be seen on egg qual- 
ity factors. 

Feed people should also realize 
that individual environmental situa- 
tions will largely dictate the re- 
sponses from intermittent high-level 
vs. lower level continuous feeding of 
antibiotics to layers. This also goes 
a long way to explain the confusion 
now existing on levels to be used and 
the variable field responses being 
seen. Undoubtedly, there are situa- 
tions where the judicious use of se- 


lected antibiotics in laying hen ra- 
tions will be profitable and worth- 
while. Unfortunately, it is equally 


true that they will not pay their way 
in all situations and under all con- 
ditions. The cost of such additions 
to 
their indiscriminate use and many 
feed manufacturers will prefer to at- 
tack the problem by the use of pos- 
s‘ble alternative additives or by 
treatment and sanitation procedures 


J 
Timely and Worth Noting: 


A new approach to control injurious 


| insects by means of microbial insecti- 
| cides is under development at the 
| present time by several commercial 
and college laboratories. The first of 
these to satisfy the requirements of 


| safety and non-toxicity’ required by 


the Federal Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration is Thuricide as manufactured 


| by Bioferm Corp. The active princi- 


ple of this living pest control agent 
is Bacillus thuringiensis Berliner, a 
bacteria first isolated from diseased 
larvae of the Mediterranean flour 
moth. 

On Dec. 10, 1958, FDA authorized 
the application of this insecticide di- 
rectly to food and forage crops under 
the conditions of a temporary exemp- 
tion from a tolerance. Part of the 
two-year study conducted to satisfy 
the government and the manufactur- 
er of the safety of this compound is 
described in the current issue of the 


Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry (Vol. 7, No. 10, October, 
1959). 


We probably can look forward to 
more developments in this interest- 
ing field of microbial insecticides 
since they are apparently extremely 
specific in action for certain insects, 
and without toxicity of any kind to 
plants, animals, beneficial insects or 
humans as demonstrated by this pre- 
liminary work. 








Of course. 





AIR-CONDITIONING FOR YOUR GRAIN? 


But which aeration system should you buy? Douglas Chemical 
Company, with 43 years experience in the grain sanitation field, manufactures 
an aeration system based not only on the engineering knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of air movement in grain, but also on Douglas’ specialized knowledge 
of the effects of storage on grain. 


Does this make a difference? Douglas is so confident it does that its aeration 
system carries a written guarantee. 


Want to know more about the practical price, easy installation and guaranteed 
performance of the Douglas Aeration System? Write for full details—no obligation. 


Grain Aeration Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
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BY USING MORTON TRACE- 
MINERALIZED MIXING SALT. 
For example: Morton Trace-Min- 
eralized Salt contains Cuprous 


C)W Can) if eT Iodide, a proven superior and pat- 
ented source of iodine that remains 

, stable from mill to feed bunk, even 

in pelletized feeds... Manganoferro 

[ Cc est Phosphate, a superior source of 
nutritionally available manganese 


and iron... Propylene Glycol, a supe- 
rior anti-segregation compound that 


trace minerals @@222220"" 


minerals nor affects palatability. 


. In addition to these elements and 
lt) INV high purity salt, Morton Trace- 
a Mineralized Salt also contains 

Ferrous Carbonate, Copper Oxide, 

Cobalt Oxide and Zinc Oxide. You 


1X1 lg S alt af get the best at no extra cost. You 


can get Morton Trace-Mineralized 
Mixing Salt, as well as any other 
Morton Mixing Salt, wherever you 


no extra cost? “7a: 


Mail coupon today for more information! 


MORTON SALT CO., Dept. F-1114-1 
110 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


| eer. 
Company__ 
Address___ 
el isicien 


a State__ 


Morton 
mixing 
salts 


Trace Mineralized—Iodized—Special 
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Feed Research Program 


Beacon Milling Co. Research Staff of 28 
Works with Modern Testing Facilities 








One look at the extension feed 
testing facilities of Beacon Milling 
Co, at Cayuga, N.Y., tells the observ- 
er that Beacon, a division of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., considers nu- 
trition research to be of great im- 
portance. 

Beacon has made research a part 
of its business for more than 30 
years. During that time, the com- 
pany has continued to develop its ex- 
perimental facilities so that today 
a visitor touring Beacon’s poultry, 

~ dairy and livestock research farms 
and nutritional laboratories would 
find facilities which include the fol- 
lowing: 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The amounts 
of time, effort and money devoted to 
agricultural research are growing 
rapidly. The upswing in farm re- 
search is expected to raise expendi- 
tures above $1 billion within seven 
years. The current rate of spending is 
close to $500 million a year, nearly 
double what it was 10 years ago, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. M. Snyder of the 
| Beacon Milling Co. 

Industry and the government share 
the bill for agricultural research 
about 50-50. What one company is 
doing—in this case Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y., division of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.—is told in 
this feature story. The description of 
Beacon’s research facilities is based 
on a talk given by Dr. Snyder at 
Vineland, Ontario, Canada, before the 
oil sales department personnel of 
Spencer Kellogg. 





FOR POULTRY— 

@ 114 battery units, each with a ca- 
pacity of 10 broilers. 

@ 16-pen house, big enough to hold 
4,900 broilers. 

@ Three experimental layer units, 
with a total capacity of 3,200 birds, 
and further expansion under way. 





@ 12 turkey pens; total capacity of 
1,200 birds. 





@ Four pens of ducks. 


@ Facilities for growing pullets. 


















er units at Beacon poultry research farm, Cayuga, N.Y. The concrete-block 
broiler house contains 16 pens, with 250 birds in each. Joseph Presto, farm 
manager, holds 7-week-old Vantress Cross cockerel. 














SWINE FEED TESTING—Beacon Milling Co.’s confinement rearing-multi- 
ple farrowing unit for swine on research farm near Cayuga, N.Y., is indica- 
tive of increased corn production and resultant hog interest in parts of the 
East. These facilities include a farrowing hut, nursery, finishing porch and 
sow colony. 


v 
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REPLACEMENT PULLETS—Most of the replacement pullets at the poultry 
research farm are raised on range, although several wire rearing platforms 
are used also. Feeding comparisons are made between the respective rearing 
methods. 
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& Supply Co., Springfield, Mass. 


FOR DAIRY CATTLE AND 
SWINE— 


@ 337-acre dairy and livestock 
search farm. 


@ 100 head of purebred Holsteins. 


@ Multi-breed dairy herd of identi- 
cal twins. 


re- 


@ Swine facilities for 36 sows and 
their litters. 

This is an extensive list of re- 
search facilities. But test animals 
and the buildings and other equip- 
ment needed for exper'mental work 
are not all there is to finding out 
what feeds will get the best results. 

A capable staff is necessary, too. 
Including all echelons of research 
personnel, there are 28 people pres- 
ently engaged in Beacon’s dairy and 
livestock research. 

This research statf 
persons with Ph.D. 


includes four 
degrees, three 





BROILER UNIT—This view shows interior of one of the experimental broil- | 
| experience 


a BS. 
A number of these people have had 
as members of college 


| staffs. In this connection it is noted 


that L. S. Riford, first livestock spe- 
cialist with the company, was the 
first college professor to go into the 
feed business. Before his recent re- 
tirement, Mr. Riford was in the top 


| leadership position in Beacon. 


Nearly two thirds of the people on 
Beacon’s research staff work pri- 
marily with poultry research. 


Areas of Research 


In discussing just some of the 
areas of research, Dr. J. M. Sny- 
der, director of Beacon’s poultry 
research, noted that increasing 
emphasis has been placed on the 


* 
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research. 


with master’s degrees and one with | 
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LAYER RESEARCH FACILITIES—Dr. J. M. Snyder (pointing), director of 
poultry research, Beacon Milling Co., examines new experimental laying 
facilities at Beacon poultry research farm with Clarence Huributt (center), 
manager of the new unit, and Joseph Presto, manager of the farm. Dr. Sny- 
der explains operation of new ventilation unit installed by Farm Engineering 


energy requirements of poultry, 
dairy cattle and livestock, and 
considerable attention is being fo- 
cused on protein or amino acid re- 
quirements of layers. 

“Energy represents a greater por- 
tion of the total cost of a bag of 
complete feed than any other nutri- 
ent,” Dr. Snyder commented, “prin- 
cipally because more calories are 
needed than any other nutrient.” He 
added that calories are not generally 
considered “too critical,” but since 
many of them are needed they are 
| “the most expensive portion of the 
ration.” 

And why the attention given to 
protein and amino acids for layers? 
Many questions need answering. 

“Reports coming from college ex- 
periment stations are variable,” Dr. 
Snyder said. “There are good data 





from New Jersey, Colorado and Wis- 
consin indicating that the protein re- 
quirement is about 13%. On the oth- 





; A  — 
SHELL TESTING —Shelis of eggs 
produced on Beacon rations are fre- 


quently checked with this device op- 
erated by Dr. John C. Scholes, poul- 








try specialist. 
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PEN ENTRANCES—This view of new experimental laying unit shows en- 
trances to seven pens, each with capacity for 150 layers. Eggs are gathered 
from aisle without disturbing birds. At far end of corridor are Frank Rob- 
erts (left), unit manager, and Dr. J. M. Snyder, director of Beacon’s poultry 
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m Who Says...? 
Eggshell Quality Begins With¢, 


The girls at the henhouse know the answer . . . and they're proving 


it to poultrymen every day. 

EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell rings up the dealer's cash register se 
often because it's tops in the field for digestibility, palatability and 
economy. 

Hens prefer soft reef EGGSHELL BRAND over calcium substitutes. 
That's why poultrymen prefer it. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


o product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TURKEY UNIT—Slat-floor turkey experimental unit at Beacon poultry re- 
search farm has room for 100 birds in each of 12 pens. One side is paneled 
so it may be used for brooding experimental poults. Beacon is conducting 
tests with separately reared sexes to determine tom and hen nutrient re- 
quirements. 








er hand, Texas and Tennessee data | cause of the warmer weather, and | 
say that it’s close to 17%. therefore they need to have a great- | 
“I can recall,” Dr. Snyder contin- | er concentration of protein in what 
ued, “that during World War II we | they eat in order to fulfill their daily 
used to play a lot of bridge. When | protein requirements.” 
the bidding was abnormal, someone Dr. Snyder noted that Beacon Mill- 
usually remarked, ‘Somebody's ly- | ing Co. has come up with “some very 
ing.’ I suppose we could say, face- | interesting findings” on the protein 
tiously, that someone is lying about | requirements of laying hens and 
this business of the required protein | these findings are to be announced | 
level of the laying hen. Such need | to the feed industry. 
not be the case, however. Experimen- POULTRY FACILITIES—Describ- 
tal findings from station to station | ing Beacon’s research facilities, Dr 
may vary widely because of experi- | Snyder said pilot tests for broilers 
mental conditions under which the | are conducted in off-the-floor battery 
work is done. Thus, it could well be | units at the company’s nutritional | 
that the southern hens eat less be- | laboratory and at its 60-acre poultry 
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MODEL 9460 MODEL 9463 


INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS—Better industry relationships with the vet- | Items SO to 200 Lbs., items S to SO Lbs., 
to 40 per min. to 40 per min. 


erinary profession are fostered through Beacon’s research program. Here Dr. | - 

Gilbert H. Porter (left), and Dr. Paul E. Newman (center), both of Beacon 

Milling Co. research staff, discuss new developments with members of the 

Central New York Veterinary Medical Society. During a recent meeting of | Got 100% in-line checkweighing with these new Toledos! Checkweigh 

the society at Cayuga, N.Y., 65 veterinarians learned of new feed research | b k Ae i allneee 4 fr oe ag wer 

find ngs related to veterinary practice. Ags, cartons, pac ages, parts and pieces automatically. You'll save 
time, labor and material . . . keep weights consistent . . . build cus- 


tomer goodwill. 
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Designed with continuous-running motorized conveyor on the weigh 
section, these Checkweighers fit readily into conveyor lines . . . are 
accurate to one part in 3,000. Available with remote zone indication 
stations for continuous visual check, magnetic counters to accumulate 
operating data, and other advanced Toledo features. 


Now is the time to check into Toledo Checkweighers for your opera- 
tions! Send for Bulletin 2968. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo 
Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Toledo Automatic Bulk Weighing ... net weight listing and totaling 


Get accurate net weight listing and totaling 

of bulk materials going into truck or carload 
shipments. Weighing is 
automatic. You save 
time, control costs and 
reduce claims. The 
Toledo contro! console 
which interlocks all 
elements of the system, 
may be remotely lo 
cated for operating con- 
venience. Ask for Bul- 
letin 2490. 


EXPERIMENTAL DAIRY HERD—Included in the feed testing herd at the R 
Beacon dairy and livestock research farm near Oayuga, N.Y., are more than ¥ oOo i e | > oO 
an ry ~ ee pepe ee Beacon herd averages more than 15,000 Ib. of Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
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IDENTICAL TWINS — Eleven sets 
of identical twin females are part of 
Beacon’s dairy research herd. The 
value of each set for research pur- 
poses is said to be equivalent to that 
of 20 unrelated cows. 





research farm. The laboratory has 
24 battery units and there are 90 
units at the farm. Each unit holds 
10 birds. 

“A large number of units is criti- 
cal since experimental variables 
must be repeated,” he said. “Other- 
wise, it is impossible to obtain sta- 
tistically significant differences be- 
tween formulations being tested.” 


Broilers in batteries are used only 
for pilot work. If formulations being 
tested show promise with birds in 
batteries, Beacon researchers follow 
up with experiments using birds on 
litter. For this purpose, Beacon uses 
a 16-pen house, each pen holding 250 
birds. 

Dr. Snyder said no more than four 
variables are tested. This means that 
each variable can be replicated four 
times. 

Beacon also conducts some field 
tests, which, according to Dr. Sny- 
der, are run on “a very widespread 
basis” with feeds made up out of 
Beacon’s southern feed mills. 





At present, the milling company 
has three experimental layer units 
with a total capacity of 3,200 birds 
housed in 32 different pens. Dr. Sny- 
der said new facilities which will 
double the company’s capacity for 
experimental work on layers are be- 
ing constructed. In addition, plans 
are on the drawing board for still 
more layer facilities to be construct- 
ed next year. 

Tests are run not only on laying 
feeds but on feeds needed to grow a 
chick into a layer. For this purpose, 
he said, 20 pens are maintained. Dur- 
ing the “off season” period, these 
same facilities are used in testing 
meat-bird chicken diets and turkey 
diets. 

For experiments in turkey nutri- 
tion, Beacon has 12 pens, each with 
a capacity of 100 mature birds. Dr. 
Snyder noted that Beacon’s facilities 
make it possible to run three to five 
experimental flocks of turkeys and 
other meat birds through each year. 

Beacon Milling Co. and the Long 





NOW..show a man the feed he’s buying with 
new heavy duty polyethylene packaging! 


Chippewa’s new transparent bag developed for fer- 
tilizer packaging is a big boon to feed store men 
because it lets them show customers what they’re 
buying ... and the bag can be printed in four colors 
for real display value! The heavy duty, 100% poly- 
ethylene bag offers the equal advantages of being 


moisture proof and insect proof: feed can even be 


stored out of doors, in any kind of weather! Palletiz- 
ing is no problem, and breakage in shipment and 
handling has proved to be less than 4 of 1%. This 
bag, with its many outstanding characteristics, is 


one of many new products from Chippewa Plastics, 


the leader in polyethylene film research, technical 
know-how, and the development of specialized equip- 
ment for quality-controlled mass production. 
Chippewa engineers will work with you in testing 
and incorporating this new bag in your production 
lines. For further information, contact: 


Department of Feed Packaging 
CHIPPEWA PLASTICS CO 
Division of Rexall Drug and Chemical Company 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


The mark of leadership 


researched by Chippewa 


os 


Island duck industry grew up to- 
gether, and the company has main- 
tained its interest in the develop- 
ment of duck feeds. Beacon has fa- 
cilities for four pens of ducks. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK PRO- 
GRAM—Dr. L. S. Mix directs Bea- 
con’s dairy and livestock research 
program, which makes use of a 337- 
acre farm. Most of the research con- 
ducted on the farm involves dairy 
feeds. 

The farm’s experimental animals 
include a herd of purebred Holsteins, 
50 of them of milking age. 

“Over the years, a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed on improv- 
ing the herd through good breeding 
practices,” Dr. Snyder explained. “A 
sound breeding program, within the 
reach of any quality-minded dairy 
farmer, has been employed. As a re- 
sult, we now have a top-producing 
herd which averages more than 15,- 
000 Ib. milk and 500 Ib. fat annually. 
This has been accomplished without 
a heavy expenditure on ‘show-type’ 
animals.” 

Beacon started using identical 
twins in dairy feed research in 1952 
to reduce the number of animals nec- 
essary for obtaining statistically sig- 
nificant data. “Genetic variation,” 
he said, “is a plague to the research- 
er working with animals. For re- 
search purposes, one set of identical 
twins is worth about 20 of the unre- 
lated animals. Much in the perform- 
ance of an animal depends on heredi- 
ty and environment, as well as the 
feed eaten.” 

Because it has been established 
that the feeding and care of young 
stock determine to some extent the 
quality of mature stock, Beacon con- 
ducts experiments using calves and 
growing stock. 

Experimental swine facilities are 
maintained for 36 sows and their lit- 
ters. A multiple farrowing unit, 
erected in 1958, is designed to pro- 
duce 500 or more market hogs per 
year in complete confinement. In 
conjunction with this program, Bea- 
con is evaluating “new and better 
hog rations.” 

Bird feeds and dog foods also get 
research attention from Beacon Mill- 
ing Co. They are formulated by tech- 
nical personnel in the company’s 
poultry research department. 


Technical Bulletins 


In addition to research activities, 
Beacon researchers devote a good 
deal of time and effort to writing 
technical bulletins. At present, there 
are 10 of these books and pamphlets 
in print. They range in size from the 
264-page “Profiiable Poultry Man- 
agement” down to the 52-page “Your 
Dog.” 

Other titles: Profitable Dairy Man- 
agement, Profitable Turkey Manage- 
ment, Profitable Caged Layer Man- 
agement, Profitable Duck Manage- 
ment, Profitable Pork Production, 
Beacon Egg Quality Merchandiser, 
Beacon Quality Poultry Merchandis- 
er and Profitable Game Management. 

Beacon’s technical bulletins are 
distributed widely in the Northeast. 
Some are used as texts in high 
schools, Dr. Snyder noted. 

It has long been a policy of Bea- 
con to create “an atmosphere of in- 
tellectualism” among its research 
groups. “A growing plant partakes 
of the soil fertility in which it takes 
root,” Dr. Snyder remarked. “The 
productivity of the plant is a reflec- 
tion of the productivity of the soil. 
Research people quite obviously op- 
erate better in an _ environment 
where innovativeness and intellectu- 
alism are encouraged.” 

Beacon encourages “fleiss,” too, 
Dr. Snyder said. He defined this Ger- 
man word as meaning the diligence, 
passion and capacity for hard work. 
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No end to it! There’s no end to the availability of Solulac, either. 
Every week of the year, Grain Processing Corporation produces this 
prime feed builder — has it available for the formulation of your feeds. 
So you can depend on a continuous supply. Solulac, with its high nu- 
tritional values, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — unidentified 
growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and vitamins, is 
guaranteed to be free flowing. Available in 50 and 100-pound bags or 
bulk carloads. For Solulac, or corn distillers dried grains—also in 
continuous supply — write, wire or phone. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA « Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — CP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 


Copyright 1959 
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Problems in Use of High 
Energy Poultry Rations 


“We can get into trouble if the ration is not adequate 
and if there is an imbalance. But if the bird's requirements 
are met, high energy diets should do the job they are 


supposed to do.” 


By D. C. Henderson 
University of Vermont 


INTRODUCTION 

Changes in Ingredients: In consid- 
ering this question, “Are our present 
high energy poultry rations responsi- 
ble for poultry troubles?”, it would 
seem desirable to review some of the 
major changes that have taken place 
in poultry rations in the last decade 
or more. 

The nutritionists and feed interests 
of a few years ago were using natural 
foods—corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa meal, 
cod liver oil, and even dried milk. In 
addition, proteins from fish and ani- 
mal sources were used quite exten- 
sively. These feed ingredients are 
complex when viewed from their 
feeding value. 

Today. modern methods of manu- 
facture are changing the nature of 
some of these feed ingredients. For 
example, a ration today may contain 
degerminated cereals or cereal by- 
products. These may be deficient in 
vitamins, whereas the same mixture 
with regular products would supply 
plenty of vitamins. That is, the meth- 
od of preparing any feed and the 
conditions of temperature and oxida- 
tion to which it is subjected will af- | 
fect the feeding value. In the more 
intensive manufacturing processes 
there is a greater likelihood of the 
destruction of some factors. 

Changes in Soil: Secondly, there is 
a possibility that some of the feeds 
are undergoing changes in composi- 
tion owing to changes in the supply 








of elements in the soil. Depletion of | 
minerals or conversion of some of | 
them into an insoluble form might | 


render them less available to the 
plant. It is suspected, furthermore, 


that conditions of drouth might in- | 


fluence the nutrient value of the feed | 
produced. 
Changes in Productive Energy: 


| 


Thirdly, there has been a tremendous | 


increase in the productive energy of 
today’s rations over those used 20 
years ago. For example, the 1959 


New Englari College Conference | 


broiler ration contained roughly 27% 
more energy than the 1939 ration. 
Much of this increase in energy is 
secured by using more yellow corn in 
the ration and eliminating wheat 
bran, wheat flour middlings and 
ground oats. 


| 





| 


Furthermore, animal or vegetable | 
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Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
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fats are incorporated in many of our 
present day rations. These products 
are extremely high in energy and 
consequently add to the efficiency of 
the diet. 

Likewise, 20 years ago we recom- 
mended 100 Ib. of alfalfa leaf meal 
in a ton of broiler mash. This has 





been cut in half in today’s formula. 
Yellow corn contains more than four 
times as many calories per pound as 
does alfalfa leaf meal. Consequently, 
as you cut down on the amount of 
alfalfa leaf meal and increase the 
amount of corn, you build up the 
energy level of the ration. 


EFFICIENCY RATIONS 


Workers in the nutrition field have 
been and still are trying to narrow 
the gap between the input of feed 
and the output of poultry products. 
For example, a few short years ago 
it required about 14 lb. of feed and 
12 weeks of growing time to produce 
a 3% Ib. bird. Today, this same bird 
is produced on 9 Ib. of feed or less, 
and the job is done in 8-9 weeks. 
That is, the gap has been narrowed 
as far as the amount of feed has 
been concerned, and also as far as 
the length of the feeding period is 
concerned. 

Likewise, it formerly required be- 
tween 7 and 8 Ib. of feed to produce 
1 doz. eggs. In the recent New York 








EDITOR’S NOTE: This paper 
was presented by Prof. Henderson, 
head of the poultry husbandry de- 
partment at the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, at the 17th annual 
meeting of the Vermont Feed Deal- 
ers & Manufacturers Assn. recently 
in Burlington. The title of the ad- 
dress was, “Are Our Present High 
Energy Poultry Rations Responsible 
for Our Poultry Troubles?” A sum- 
mary of the address appeared in 
Feedstuffs Oct. 10, page 6. In this 
article the author outlines nutrition- 
al requirements of poultry when fed 
a high energy ration. 





Random Sample Tests carried 
through 500 days of age, the better 
flocks had an input of 43-44 Ib. of 
feed for each dozen eggs produced 
during the laying year. That is, one 
dozen eggs was produced on from 50 
to 60% of the amount of feed pre- 
viously required. 

It is realized that as you move up 
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MODERN 


Sprout-Waldron FEED 


Whether your mixing problems involve quantities 

from 1-200 cubic feet, the simple inter-mingling of two or 
more dry ingredients, the intimate blending of small quantities 
of critical ingredients, the high speed addition of molasses 
and other liquids or any one of a hundred related operations, 

a Sprout-Waldron unit machine or system will do the 

job faster, more reliably and more economically. 


At left is shown the Sprout-Waldron Vertamix, featuring 

the patented Thoro-Flo baffle which makes possible the rapid 
mixing of feed with unparalleled efficiency. The vertical 
mixer design minimizes floor space requirements and 

offers a quiet running, compact, self-cleaning unit 

with outstanding versatility. Ask for Bulletin 97. 


Illustrated below is the Sprout-Waldron “FM” horizontal 
feed mixer which is fast becoming the industry’s standard for 
the mixing of dry feeds. Economical to operate and built 

for trouble-free performance, the “FM” mixer is designed for 
rapid, yet thorough mixing in medium and low capacity 

feed mills, as well as in high production mills where efficient 
mixing at highest rate and lowest cost is paramount. 

The modern approach to rapid automatic batching 

utilizes the “FM” mixer plus a surge bin which 

actually serves as a second mixer. 


With a scale and hopper above the 
mixer and a surge bin underneath, three batches 
can be in process at all times. Ask for Bulletin 112-A. 





“FM” FEED MIXER 


Hd SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SIZE REDUCTION 


SIZE CLASSIFICATION MIXING 





the ladder in efficiency (be it the 
production of broilers or eggs), the 
smaller amount of feed required must 
contain all of the essentials needed 
in maintaining the health of the bird 
and the performance of the bird. 
That is, the ration must be reinforced 
and balanced more carefully than was 
the case in the past. 

Just recently E. P. Singsen, L. D. 
Matterson, J. Tlustohowicz, and L. 
M. Potter (1) studied the effect of 
energy intake and type of diet on the 
performance of White Plymouth Rock 
hens from the standpoint of obesity, 
egg production, mortality and effici- 
ency of feed utilization for egg pro- 
duction. 

The diets were calculated to con- 
tain 857 and 1,014 calories of produc- 
tive energy per pound. They were fed 
both ad libitum and on a controlled 
basis. The results these investigators 
obtained are very interesting. Ad libi- 
tum feeding of a high energy diet in- 
creased body weight and mortality, 
and maintained production on a hen- 
day basis, but not on a hen-housed 





basis. On the other hand, controlled 
feeding of a high energy diet reduced 
mortality, controlled body weight 
gains and maintained egg production. 
Ad libitum feeding of a low energy 
diet gave very satisfactory perform- 
ance but was markedly less efficient. 

Likewise, W. F. Pepper and co- 
workers (2) reported in March, 1959 
(Poultry Science) that there was no 
difference in egg production or feed 
required per dozen eggs between 
those reared on high and those reared 
on low energy diets. 

It would seem, on the basis of some 
research work published in the last 
year or so, that it might be desirable 
to reconsider and re-value our present 
high energy rations from the stand- 
point of results as measured in terms 
of egg production, bird health and 
profit. 


CANNIBALISM 

Schaible and co-workers (3), Miller 
and Bearse (4), and D. C. Kennard 
(5) are some of the investigators who 
reported a higher incidence of canni- 
balism when the fiber in the ration 





was decreased and the energy in- 
creased. 

It is claimed that for each 1% in- 
crease in fiber over 4%, you could 
expect a 442% decrease in efficiency. 
Conversely, many of the early investi- 
gators (a few previously cited) found 
that as they increased the productive 
energy value of the ration through 


the addition of corn, they tended to | 
| PROTEIN/CALORIE 


increase the trouble from cannibal- 
ism. 

Titus (6) says, “There is evidence 
that feather picking and cannibalism 
are likely to appear if diets of very 
low fiber content are fed. However, 
the exact nature of the nutritional 
deficiency or deficiencies involved is 
not known. But it has been found 
that feather picking and cannibalism 
are less likely to occur if the diet 
contains about 20% of barley or oats, 
or about 30% of bran and middlings.” 


Bearse and co-workers (7) com- 
pared the incidence of cannibalism 
in growing White Leghorn pullets 
when the rations were fed as mash 
and as pellets. Three rations contain- 
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| proteins, minerals, and vitamins) in 





DOUBLE AGITATOR MIXER 








These versatile mixers are ideal for adding 
liquids to dry materials, blending two or more 
materials, mixing of slurries, as well as for 
many other applications requiring continuous 
mixing. Where maximum travel of material is 
desired, with minimum floor space requirements, 
two or more machines can be mounted one 
above the other with the material traveling in 
opposite directions in each unit. 

Bulletin 131-A 








CUSTOMIX 








For the efficient high speed mixing of cold 
nothing quite 
matches the modern, streamlined Sprout-Wal- 
dron Customix, designed especially for the pro- 
gressive custom mill requiring three to six tons 


molasses to pre-mixed feeds, 


per hour of lump-free quality feed. 


Bulletin 98-A 


Exclusive Canadien Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 





AND BLENDING a 


BULK MATERIALS HANOLING 





FEED BLENDER 








The high percentage of fats and oils current- 
ly being added to feed often makes it necessary 
to use special blenders in order to break up 
agglomerations or globules. This is ideally ac- 
complished in the Sprout-Waldron hammer mill 
or single runner disc type feed blender, which 
do the job thoroughly and rapidly with a mini- 
mum of maintenance and power costs. 

Bulletins 66-B and 122 








COLDMIX 








For the larger production rates, ranging from 

7 to 20 tons per hour, the Sprout-Waldron de- 

luxe Coldmix is recommended. S-W feed mixers 

are available as complete units with molasses 

pump and strainer and all needed accessories. 
A compact molasses heater is also available. 

Bulletin 121 


Distrib s: Joybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Avustrolie 


PELLETING AND DENSIFYING 
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ing 8, 13, and 18% fiber were used. 
The increased fiber in the ration was 
brought about by replacing corn with 
oat mill feed. There was a greater 
amount of cannibalism in pellet fed 
groups. The higher levels of fiber did 
not prevent feather picking from be- 
coming a serious problem when the 
ration was fed in pellet form, but did 
so when fed in the all-mash form. 


RELATIONSHIP 

The 1960 New England College 
Conference poultry rations contain 
the following protein/calorie ratios: 

Protein/Calorie 

Type of Ration Ratio 
Broiler (starter) 
Broiler (finisher) 
Starter 
Grower 
Layer 
Breeder 

It will be noted that the starter 
diets contain about 45 calories for 
each 1% of protein. The diets for 
adult birds contain from 55 to 60 cal- 
ories for each 1% of protein. 

Miller and co-workers (8) studied 
the minimum protein requirements 
at different energy levels for Leghorn 
pullets kept in laying batteries. In 
one experiment, levels of 640, 745, and 
930 calories per pound were fed. The 
protein levels used ranged from 12 
to 21% for each energy level. No 
difference in body weight or egg pro- 
duction was observed. Feed efficiency 
increased as the caloric content of 
the diet increased. 

The high efficiency ration must sup- 
ply the proper amounts of all of the 
nutrients (carbohydrates, 


the proper relationship to one an- 
other in order to obtain the best pro- 
duction of which the bird is capable. 
As the amount of feed required to 
produce a pound of meat or a dozen 
eggs is cut down, it is of the greatest 
importance that all of the nutrients 
in the diet be in proper balance and 
adequate. 


NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY 

(a) Vitamins—Vitamin B has been 
found to be composed of a large num- 
ber of vitamins or vitamin-like fac- 
tors. This vitamin is water-soluble 
and growth promoting. The principal 
members of this complex from the 
standpoint of poultry feeding are 
thiamine (B,), riboflavin (B, or G), 
pantothenic acid and vitamin Bu. 

Vitamin B, plays an important part 
in the metabolism of every living cell. 
It is also important in the utilization 
of carbohydrates by the bird or ani- 
mal. That is, thiamine is needed for 
the oxidation of carbohydrates but, 
apparently, not for the oxidation of 
fats. 

The caloric level of the present day 
rations has been increased by the 
addition of corn and in some cases, 
fat, at the expense of oats, bran, al- 
falfa meal and other low energy 
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feeds. Thornton and co-workers (9), 














You Too... 


CAN SEE THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Compare! 


working with growing chicks, found 
that “thiamine was spared by a low 
calorie ration, or when the source of 
energy was fat. 

“The high carbohydrate diet in- 
creased thiamine requirements sharp- 
ly as shown by decreased growth, 
feed efficiency and the appearance of 
polyneuritis. 

“The high fat diet with no thiamine 
generally gave complete protection 
against polyneuritis; however, nor- 
mal growth did not occur.” 
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On the basis of this work, it would 
seem entirely possible that as the 
energy of the ration is increased 
through the use of corn there is need 
for additional thiamine or vitamin 





WRITE, WIRE, OR ‘PHONE FOR B. 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


The whole grains, wheat by-prod- 
ucts, alfalfa meal, and yeast are all 
good sources of vitamin B:. However, 
as we lower or eliminate wheat by- 
products, alfalfa meal, etc., and in- 
crease the caloric level through the 
addition of a high carbohydrate in- 
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This odd assortment of material made up the first 
“official” horn-tip to horn-tip measurement of Paul 
Bunyan’s famous blue ox, Babe. Unfortunately, Babe’s 
later growth could never be recorded because he 
“growed” two feet more each time you looked at him. 
No doubt about it . .. Paul Bunyan knew his onions 
when it came to productive livestock feeding. 

Even though your feed can’t turn out such fabulous 
creatures as this, it can produce far better real-life 
results for you and for your customers. Modern mills 
throughout the country have been achieving an en- 
tirely new concept of high-efficiency feeds through the 
addition of an important new ingredient . . . stabilized 
animal fat. 

Animal fat increases feed efficiency more than any 
other single ingredient because it contains twice as 


much energy per pound. Its use makes possible new 
high-powered feeds for poultry, hogs,.or cattle .. . 
high-efficiency feeds that mean better conversion, 
lower cost per pound of weight gain, and increased 
growth rate. In addition, animal fat adds better appear- 
ance and palatability, reduces dustiness in feed, and 
increases capacity of pellet mills. 


You'll get better prices and more sales with your fat- 
fortified feeds because they do more for the user... 
give him greater profits through better results. 


No matter if you’re large or small, you can use 
animal fat easily and profitably to improve your prod- 
uct. Write for our free booklet that fully describes the 
application of fat to feed. You owe it to yourself to 
have this valuable information. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. | FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


143 ax 
andes, 
17-10¢ 
tomato cans, 


1 tobacco 
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gredient such as corn, it is probable 
that there would be additional need 
for thiamine or B,. 


Vitamin D 

Vitamin D products are closely re- 
lated to fats and are soluble in fat 
solvents. It is necessary for normal 
mineral assimilation; therefore, it is 
necessary for egg production and 
normal shell texture. 

The efficiency of utilization of cal- 
cium and phosphorus is increased by 
incorporating the proper amount of 
vitamin D in the ration. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the calcium in- 
take of chicks should not exceed 1% 
of the ration and that of hens, 3% of 
the ration. Satisfactory growth is 
usually obtained if the diet has about 
170 International Chick Units of this 
vitamin per pound. However, for egg 
production, the level of vitamin D 
should be doubled, or about 340 In- 
ternational Chick Units of Vitamin 
D per pound. 

(b) Calcium and Phosphorus—The 
calcium requirements of laying hens 
will depend upon the number of eggs 
laid and the amount of calcium in 
the egg exceeding that of other min- 
erals. An average egg contains ap- 
proximately 2 gm. of calcium, the 
greater part being present in the 
shell. In the absence of a sufficient 
supply of calcium, egg production is 
lowered and may finally cease, the 
egg shells becoming progressively 
thinner. 

The importance of an adequate sup- 
ply of calcium for the laying hen in 
a form that can be utilized is appre- 
ciated when it is realized that a 
300-egg hen may secrete 1500 gm. 
(3.3 Ib.) of calcium carbonate in their 
formation during a laying year. 

During the early laying period, a 
pullet is in negative calcium balance 
(meaning that she is losing calcium 
from her body). After a period of 
negative balance she may become 
positive without any change in rate 
of laying. High egg production in the 
hen does not necessarily result in a 
loss of calcium from the system if a 
supply of this element is available in 
a useable form. 

It is realized, of course, that as the 
level of egg production is increased, 
the need for minerals (especially cal- 
cium) is increased. Calcium, in addi- 
tion to its use in shell formation, is 
essential for bone formation. It is 
also essential for clotting of blood. 

What effect does the level of ani- 
mal fat in the diet have on the cal- 
cium and phosphorus requirements? 
Pepper and co-workers (10), working 
with chicks, reported that “in the 
absence of added fat, 1% calcium was 
just as satisfactory as 12%. In the 
presence of added fat, increasing the 
level of calcium resulted in improved 
feed efficiency. 

“There was no evidence that added 
fat increased the phosphorus re- 
quirement.” 

The writer is somewhat surprised 
that the addition of fat to the diet 
didn’t increase the phosphorus re- 

(Turn to PROBLEMS, page 104) 
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Pellets — Dairy Chop 
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Magnetic Separator 


Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer 
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[Make your own 


Mixes quickly, evenly, thoroughly 
without balling or lumping . . . 
practically eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses Mixer in 
your mill, there's big volume and big profits ahead 
for you in either private brand or custom 
mixed sweet feeds. Features include a complete, 
easy-to-adjust control system that lets one man 
set and maintain the most exacting molasses-feed 
proportions with absolute accuracy . . . a twin 
paddle rotor unexcelled for fast, thorough, even 
mixing—and self-cleaning characferistics .. . a 
conveyor that swivels to any position or is com- 
pletely demountable . . . and many, many others. 
Before you buy, you owe it to yourself to 
compare this outstanding machine point for point 
(features, equipment, .construction and cost) 
with all other makes . . . and see for yourself 
why a Kelly Duplex is your one best buy. 
The card will bring you full details. 


The mixing chamber, 
which consists of 2 ro- 
tary shafts and 36 indi- 
vidual paddies, is a 
mode! of biending effi- 
ciency. 





|“POINT FOR POINT” 
COMPARISON! 
Mail card today for full details 


ete 


gives unexcelled accuracy, is easily 
read at a glance. Has turnback at- 
tachment. 3-way valve (at left) can 
be conveniently hooked up for retail 
bulk molasses sales. 


Variable Speed Control on the 1 H.-P. 
screw conveyor gives you positive, 
finger-tip contro! of feed fiow into 
the mixer. Conveyor can be removed 
from mixer and used elsewhere, if 
so desired. 


Molasses Pump is powered by 5 H.P. 
motor. Special strainer removes for- 
eign matter before it can enter 
pump. Adjustable by-pass valve 
eliminates need for return pipe to 
molasses supply. 
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YO POSTAGE STAMP IN THE UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


A “Twin” and two Kelly Duplex Feed 
Mixers give you fast, economical produc- 
tion . . . greater profits 

While the batch from one feed mixer is 
being processed in the “Twin,” the second 
mixer is preparing a new batch. Operation 
is fast . . . continuous . . . profitable. Ver- 
tical feed mixers are available in 6 sizes— 
% to 5 ton—to meet your needs. 
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She can’t read, but 


she knows it’s good news! 


protects her health, aids her growth 


To get more pigs to market— healthier, heavier and 


more uniform in size—give them well-balanced 
feeds with Pro-Strep. 


Pro-Strep is a combination of two antibiotics—peni- 
cillin and streptomycin—each with a highly specific 
activity. In Pro-Strep they work together to produce 
added benefits neither could furnish alone...to 
stimulate feed consumption, improve weight gains 
and feed conversion, promote better uniformity of 


gains and help prevent costly outbreaks of swine 
enteritis or “necro.” 


G@MERCK @CO., INC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 





Maximum Erriciency at Minimum Cost! There is no anti- 
biotic feed supplement you can buy today that 
equals the effectiveness of Pro-Strep—at such low 
cost. Plan a Pro-Strer feeding program that will 
give maximum efficiency at levels of up to 50 grams 
per ton, for maximum disease protection and feed- 
ing benefits. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


M 
PRO-STREP 4% 
(procaine penicillin and streptomycin in a ratio of 1:3) ME - cK 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 4 
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AFMA Discussion 








ECONOMIC AND MARKET RESEARCH 


T. E. Wilkins, Ralston Purina Co. 
"| believe this has been the most neglected phase 
of our business. Even most of the colleges have 


overlooked this field for 


For more than 30 years, the Rals- | 
ton Purina Co. has maintained an 
economic research department. Al- 
though directly responsible to the 
buying department, those of us in 
this department work very closely 
with all the divisions and depart- 
ments of the company—especially the 
marketing division. 

One of our responsibilties is to fore- 
cast sales tonnage and margins. These 
forecasts are used for budget and 
planning purposes throughout the 
company 

In the marketing division, for ex- 
ample, these forecasts are used in 
establishing budgets for advertising, 
sales promotion, sales administration 
and other related expenditures. In 
this way, the company’s executives 
are able to keep expenditures for 
these and other operations in line 
with anticipated income. 

Another use of these forecasts is 
in establishing annual and special 
sales objectives, or quotas. Recom- 
mended quotas are submitted to our 
sales management committee by a 
quota committee, of which I am a 
member. 





Of course, factors other than the | 


Bob Alexander, The 


research." 


sales estimate are considered in set- 
ting final quotas in the different 
areas, such as manpower concentra- 
tion, sales potentials, manufacturing 
facilities and the sales tools available 
to the area. 

Other services to the marketing 
division include periodic outlook re- 
ports covering the different segments 
of the iivestock and poultry industry. 
These are presented to our product 
sales managers at regularly scheduled 
meetings. 

These outlook reports serve a two- 
fold purpose—they inform the sales 
staff of the relative opportunities in 
the different feeding enterprises, and 
furnish a basis for a marketing pro- 
gram to fit the situation. For exam- 
ple, if an outlook for feeding profits 
is less favorable than past or current 
conditions, it might point out the 
need for a change in the marketing 
program in order to maintain or in- 
crease the current level of sales. Con- 
versely, the prospect for a more fa- 
vorable condition might result in a 
shift to a program better adapted to 
that situation. 

We also prepare articles of an eco- 

(Turn to T. E. WILKINS, page 42) 


Pillsbury Co. 


“We use price forecasts to minimize risk, and the 


minute we make a forecast, we immediately de- 
velop a program of action to show how we can best 


use that forecast .. .' 


Making and using commodity fore- | 
casts is certainly not an exact sci- 
ence. There is no one right way to 
make a forecast. All I can do is dis- 
cuss how we at the Pillsbury Co. go 
about it 

First, assume we have a new man 
come into the department, and we 
want to teach him a little bit about 
forecasting. We indicate a procedure 
that we want him to follow. First we 
want him to become really acquainted 
with the commodity that he is going 
to forecast. Let us assume that he is 
going to forecast corn prices. He 
should know more about corn and 
corn prices than anyone in the com- 
pany. 

Step one is to actually sit down and 
make a list of everything that he 
thinks is important in corn and what 
makes corn prices change. We ask 
him to make this list for two reasons. 
Number one, the list will be used in 
the steps that follow. Number two is 
that we want him to be sure and 
avoid what we think is the unpardon- 
able mistake of making a forecast 
first, and then finding some facts to 
justify the forecast 

It is possible to develop a “seat of 
the pants” forecast and then go out 
and dig up some facts that you may 
be able to sell management. We are 
completely against this, and obvious- 
ly that is why we want him to list. 
the facts first. 


Analogy Studies 

Now we have listed all the factors 
we think are causing prices to move. 
Step two we call an analogy study. 
Its purpose is to determine whether 
the facts listed are significant. 

You may have, for example, large 
exports of corn. You may think this is 
going to cause the market to increase 
rapidly, but actually we may find in 
our analogy studies that exports of 





corn in August have very little effect 


on the market. For example, we know 
that a drouth in July takes preced- 
ence over practically everything as 
far as corn price movement. If you 
have a drouth in July, the price is go- 
ing up. Now I'm talking in generali- 
ties, but this happens 99.9% of the 
time. I don’t care if your exports are 
nothing, I don’t care what the other 
factors in the market are, a drouth 
in July is significant. 

So number one, by this analogy 
study we decided that a drouth in 
July is significant. Maybe the stocks 
of corn in Chicago are significant, a 
heavier production figure than last 
year is significant, so what we deter- 
mine in step number two is which 
facts are actually significant, price- 
determining facts. 

Then we want to refine the fore- 

(Turn to BOB ALEXANDER, page 44) 








EDITOR'S NOTE: The four addresses presented here were part of a 
panel discussion, “Economic and Market Researth, Its Place in the Picture,” 
at the recent conference of theSales Executives Council, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., in St. Louis. Mr. Ross is general manager of the National 
Food Co. at Fond du Lac, Wis.; Mr. Alexander is a former market researcher, 
now manager of the soy division and director of procurement for the Pills- 
bury Co. feed division, Clinton, Iowa; Dr. Erickson is director of marketing 
services for Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, and Mr. Wilkins is manager of 
the forecasting division of Ralston Purina. The discussion was moderated 
by Oakley M. Ray, director of market research for the AFMA. 





Mylan E. Ross, National Food Co. 


“As companies grow .. . managers . . . grow fur- 
ther away from their prospective customers. It is in 
this area that marketing research does have some 


growth." 


It has been pointed out that mar- 
keting is essentially a consumer 
oriented function, that it is in this 
area that marketing research can 
contribute something to a company in 
the feed industry. 

It has also been noted that as com- 
panies grow, as markets change, the 
managers, the decision-makers of a 
company, grow further away from 
their prospective customers. It is in 
this area that marketing research 
does have some growth. 

Rather than talk about specifics of 
jobs that I have done as an ex-mar- 
keting research manager, I want to 
sort of clear the air concerning what 
we are talking about. I want to 
acknowledge too that these are my 
ideas based upon having worked in 
marketing research for a number of 
years and under varying circum- 
stances, and there is a right to dis- 
agree. 

I think sometimes that marketing 
research has been thought of as an ex- 
pensive luxury to business. Sometimes 
I believe it has been thought of as a 
substitute for good judgment. Some 
people have felt that marketing re- 
search has infringed upon some other 
department’s rights or some practice 


| 





that they had been working under in 
that particular company. 

Maybe some of you have had ex- 
perience with it, maybe you ex- 
pected too much of it, and maybe 
you've been disappointed. All too 
often I think there has been a cer- 
tain amount of mystery surrounding 
marketing research as a term. It’s 
new, it has had a lot of play in the 
management publications. There has 
even been some feeling that people in 
marketing research were something 
of a different kind of animal. 


Market Research Defined 

To me, marketing research is the 
systematic, objective and exhaustive 
search for, and study of, the facts 
relative to any problem in the field 
of marketing. Now this implies that 
marketing research spends its time in 
gathering, tabulating or recording of 
facts, analyzing those facts, and out 
of that, coming up with possible solu- 
tions to marketing problems, to fur- 
nish the facts to be used by market- 
ing people in arriving at a proper 
decision. In doing this it minimizes 
the risk of making errors in decisions 
or it increases the opportunity for 

(Turn to MYLAN E. ROSS, page 46) 


Dr. Leo Erickson, Kent Feeds, Inc. 


“Marketing research cannot replace judgment, in- 
genuity and creative imagination. However, it can 
aid in giving direction to these desirable at- 


tributes." 


We at Kent Feeds have had a 
marketing services department for 
only a couple of years. I think one 
might honestly say that it grew 
out of a recognition of the “market- 
ing concept.” 


PANEL SPEAKF.R—Bob Alexander, general manager of the Pillsbury soy 
division, and director of procurement for the feed division, was one of the 
participants in the panel discussion, “Economic and Market Research, Its 
Place in the Picture,” during the recent first annual conference of the Sales 
Executives Council of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. in St. Louis. 





Even though I am sure that this 
term has never been used in our com- 
pany, there is no question that there 
was a need for more formal study of 
this all-important determinant of 
success—the market. Also, as a part 
of this recognition of need, top man- 
agement was becoming increasingly 
aware that our sales and merchandis- 
ing efforts could more profitably be 
aligned with the constantly changing 
situation that confronted us in the 
market place. 

Let me hasten to say that this was 
not a move prompted by desperation. 
Our sales and profit position had been 
excellent. Rather, I think that it was 
a lead from strength, in that com- 
pany growth created certain prob- 
lems of lack of communication. 

No longer were we of a size where 
the decision-makers in our company 
knew the market from close personal 
contact. To the contrary, as our com- 
pany grew, management found that 
their jobs were constantly expand- 
ing both in scope and complexity. 
Consequently, the detailed, up-to-date 
information that they had so readily 
with a small company was becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. 

Although we have had problems 
in production capacity, I believe it is 
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PREVENTION of coccidiosis is not enough... 
IMMUNITY must be developed early 


GET BOTH wih Trithiadol 








IN BROILERS, to achieve best feed conver- 
sion, not only must coccidiosis be prevented 
but natural immunity should be developed 
as early as possible. You get both with Tri- 
THIADOL . . . unlike other coccidiostats which 
may not adequately protect against coccid- 
iosis or may delay, or even prevent develop- 
ment of immunity. TRITHIADOL’s vital dou- 
ble action of “early immunity” and effective 
protection results in Best FEED CONVERSION 
and GREATEST Prorits. By switching to TRI- 
THIADOL, broiler growers have earned extra 
profits of from $7.50 to $39.68 per 1000 birds. 


IN REPLACEMENT CHICKENS, feeding Tri- 
THIADOL encourages “early immunity” which 
continues in the laying period. This lasting 
immunity means effective prevention of coc- 
cidiosis, assuring Top Prorits through 
Maximum Ecc PRopucrtion. 

ONLY TrirHiapo1 gives “umbrella” pro- 
tection . . . effective prevention and lasting 
immunity against all 5 commercially impor- 
tant species of coccidia: E. tenella, E. neca- 
trix, E. acervulina, E. maxima, E. hagani. 
Chart on TRITHIADOL tests furnishes deci- 
sive proof of immunity. 


PROOF OF “TRITHIADOL IMMUNITY” FOLLOWING EXPOSURE TO COCCIDIA 
BASED ON WEIGHT GAINS AFTER CHALLENGE* 


Species and Number Weight Gain After 
of coccidia used in Challenge 
immunity challenge 7 days 14 days 

13% 24% YES 


E. tenella—500,000 
E. acervulina—2,000,000 10% 20% 
10% 20% 


None 


Mixed challenge of 
E. tenella—400,000; E. acervulina 
and E. hagani—2,000,000 each. 


None 


Mixed challenge of E. tenella 
and E. necatrix—400,000 ea., 
E. acervulina, E. hagani and 
E. maxima—2,000,000 each. 





Coccidiostat lmmunity 





TRITHIADOL 
TRITHIADOL 


CONTROL—NONE 











TRITHIADOL 15% 





 CONTROL—NONE 16% 





TRITHIADOL 32% 








 CONTROL—NONE None 25% 54% 


Unpublished Data—from a series of tests involving chickens picked at random from field flocks. 
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ONLY TRITHIADOL HAS ALL 
THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


1, Effectively controls all economically im- 
portant species of coccidia. 


*Criterion of immunity is weight gain after challenge with the 5 commercially 
important species of coccidia, as compared with normal growth of non-challenged 
group. Weight gain of challenged group should approximate that of non-challenged 
group to demonstrate solid immunity. 


2.Completely safe for poultry; harmless 
to other warm blooded animals. 


3. Superior feed conversion and weight 
gain. 


4. Permits immunity to develop early. 


5. Displays no adverse effects on egg pro- 
duction, shell or interior quality. 


6. Comparatively no effect on hatchability 
or fertility. 


DON’T DELAY. Find out NOW how Trirutapor can help you earn top poultry 
profits through effective protection and early, lasting immunity against coccidiosis. 


4c SEE YOUR STERWIN TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVE or write... phone or wire collect. 


7. 1s compatible with all commonly used 
feed ingredients. 


St ’ GH b, . Y é 8. Stable, free flowing, easily blended with 
ae ti feeds. 


Subsidiory of Sterting Drug tne. j 9. Effectively reduces tapeworm and large 








roundworm burden—a substantial aid in 
1450 ominen tay ha 18, N.Y. ae phen s- mo 


———— 
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correct to say that we have found 
such problems much easier to solve 
than the problems of maintaining 
profitably a continually expanding 
volume of sales. In order to guide 
decisions in the latter area, our man- 
agement recognized that we needed 
continuing information on the loca- 
tion and composition of our market, 
and on the type of action that we 
should take to serve this market, 


Market Research Need 


Thus, in 1957, here was the situa- 
tion: Kent Feeds was a company with 
extremely rapid growth. However, 
there were important questions con- 
cerning how this growth had come 
about and how it might be main- 
tained. I was retained in a consulting 
capacity in an effort to determine 
whether marketing research could 
supply real aid in answering these 
questions. Apparently the company 
decided that it could, for after a few 
months we decided to make the as- 
sociation on a full-time basis. 


My department is a rather lean one 








but, I believe, adequate for our pur- 
poses at this time. I have an assist- 
ant who compensates rather ade- 
quately for my deficiencies. His per- 
sonal background and college train- 
ing have been in agriculture. Addi- 
tionally, although I have had con- 
siderable training in business statis- 
tics, his forrnal math knowledge is 
much better than mine. The only 
other person that we have is a clerk- 
typist, who also is expected to be a 
proficient calculator operator. 

Our department operates in a staff 
capacity directly under the executive 
committee. I report through the ex- 
ecutive vice president of our com- 
pany to the executive committee. Al- 
though I know I am treading on dan- 
gerous ground in making such a 
statement to this particular group, 
I believe that reporting to the execu- 
tive committee rather than to the 
sales manager has certain advan- 
tages. 

I think that our sales manager 
can have much more confidence in 
the objectivity of my reports if he 





knows that I am not directly re- 
sponsible to him. There is a funda- 
mental principle of management that 
no one should ever be in the position 
where he is expected to be at the 
same time a subordinate to, and a 
critic of, another person. 

Because a certain portion of my 
duties deals directly with evaluating 
sales efforts, my position is inherent- 
ly that of a critic of sales manage- 
ment. In my opinion this has resulted 
in no friction with sales manage- 
ment. Rather, I think that our work- 
ing relations have been excellent. Our 
sales manager is sufficiently mature 
to recognize that marketing research 
is intended to help him in performing 
his job. I should like to show you 
specifically how this is done by men- 
tioning briefly some of the activities 
in which I engage. 

Forecasting: We have done some 
long-term forecasting of our tonnage 
by analyzing our trend on sales and 
making appropriate projections into 
the future based on assumptions 
about the probability of our future 








Sa Fourteen million extra pounds of beef per 
year for Nebraska cattle raisers could re- 
sult from rezearch conducted: by the University of 
Nebraska Experiment Station on the use of dehy- 
drated alfalfa when fed in a beef fattening ration, 
according to Dr. J. K. Matsushima. 


At the Nebraska Station two feeding trials involv- 
ing 160 animals have been completed within the last 
two years. For each test 80 yearling steers weighing 


approximately 650 pounds 
each were divided into 
eight lots. None of the 
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ARE POWER PACKED 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Can 
Increase Pounds of Beef! 


ration. 


to 4.5 pounds per head daily. Var- 
iables were the sources of protein 
with or without stilbestrol in the 


The first trial extends over a period of 155 days 
while the second trial was continued for 184 days. 
The combined results of the two feeding trials re- 
vealed that animal gains increased as the amount of 
dehydrated alfalfa in the ration was increased. 





animals had been fed or 
implanted with stilbestrol 
or similar material pre- 
vious to the experiments. 
The basal ration for each 
lot consisted of ground 
shelled corn and prairie 
hay. Corn in ‘the daily ra- 
tion was unrestricted and 
the hay was limited to 3.5 
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Free Booklet 





Average Daily Gains of Steers in Two Feeding Tests. 


ideal and 


Soybean Oi Ee 


Protein 
Supplement 


5.0 Ibs. 


PNlaita 


2.5 Ibs. 


PAlealta 





Without 


Stilbestrol in 2.07 


Ration 
With 


Stilbestrol in 


Ration 


% Increase in 
Gain by Adding 19.3 12.6 


Stilbestrol 


241 


95 738 
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From Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly, Spring, 1959 
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Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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addition to the long-term fore- 

we make forecasts for single 

. To illustrate, early in 

the summer preceding our fiscal year, 
which starts in October, we will sub- 
mit a forecast of the tonnage that we 
might expect for the next fiscal year. 

We approach the yearly estimate 
from several different angles. First, 
we have our long-term projection for 
total volume which describes in gen- 
eral what we might expect in com- 
pany growth. This supplies a base 
figure, from which we may depart 
considerably for a single year, be- 
cause, after all, it is simply a de- 
piction of our average growth. 

We also figure independently what 
our expectations should be in regard 
to individual product classes. Here 
again we have trend analyses, by 
product classes, to assist us. In addi- 
tion, of course, we have by this time 
a pretty good idea of what our ton- 
nage by product classes will be for 
the current year. 

We factor these figures heavily 
by what we think the market is like- 
ly to be for each class of products. 
To aid in this respect, we have cor- 
relation studies that we have made in 
regard to the relationship between 
changes in market prices for the va- 
rious classes of livestock, and changes 
in tonnage of the feeds for these live- 
stock. Additionally, we give consider- 
ation to changes in our sales pro- 
gram and probable changes in com- 
petitive activity. 


Forecast by Territories 


A third independent approach to 
our yearly forecast is by territories. 
We forecast each territory separately, 
considering individual territory rate 
of growth, changes in quality and 
quantity of manpower, etc. Here the 
sales manager and I work very close- 


In addition, this year we are fore- 
casting tonnage for individual deal- 
ers. We intend for these dealer fore- 
casts to provide an additional check 
on the accuracy of the over-all fore- 
cast. Also, we thereby have individual 
dealer goals that sales management 
may use as it sees fit. 

These various separate estimates 
are then reconciled with each other. 
Obviously, since the estimates are 
made separately, some minor adjust- 
ments are necessary. 

The tonnage figures by salesmen 
are then apportioned by months. We 
use indexes of each salesman’s nor- 
mal sales pattern by months to make 
this distribution, and totals are ar- 
rived at by district, plant and com- 
pany. As you may suspect, our month- 
ly estimates may be off considerably 
due to weather conditions, timing 
of promotions and other factors. I am 
close to the point of concluding that 
quarterly estimates are about as fine 
as we should go and still expect to 
maintain reasonable accuracy. 


Constructing and Using Sales Po- 








Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 
“After we drying grain with 
ARID-AIRE, the state and county 
ASC have never refused to ac- 
cept our dried corn for sealing, and 
they also have taken all of our dried 
grain sorghum.” 
Georce ARNOLD, Sec.-Treas. 
Davis moveter Company, Inc. 
Denhart, Iowa 


grain temperature ie wer fou got rei 


Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 
DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. A, 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
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Butier Pollyphos offers HIGHEST phosphorus content ata LOW LOW delivered cost! 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY offers feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate with an all time 
high phosphorus content of — 19% — at a low low delivered 
cost per unit of phosphorus. BUTLER Defluorinated Phos- 
phate offers another plus factor . . . a minimum 32% — 
maximum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 





Si1stler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Here is an opportunity for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
to obtain the finest of defluorinated phosphates . . . at a low 
low delivered cost to YOU. 


BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be shipped to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. To 
acquaint you with the advantages that POLLYPHOS can 
provide you with . . . contact your nearest sales agent or 
our sales division . . . both will be happy to comply with 
your request. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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tentials: Kent Feeds makes consid- 
erable use of sales potentials. We con- 
strue sales potential as being the 
opportunity to sell, based upon pres- 
ent conditions in regard to livestock 
numbers and per head consumption 
rates of formula feed. Such potential 
figures are computed geographically 
by type of product, the county being 
the basic unit. However, we have re- 
cently been doing some work with 
units smaller than counties. 

With such a concept, the term “po- 
tential” is actually synonymous with 
industry sales. As you probably know, 
there is no source of information on 
consumption of formula feed by coun- 
ties. The census of agriculture re- 
ports measures of dollar expenditures 
for feed by counties. However, these 
figures are not very useful because 
they include purchases of hay and 
grain. 

The marketing research committee 
of the AFMA recognizes the impor- 
tance of current, accurate potential 
figures. This whole matter of poten- 





tials ranks right up at the top of 
those studies which we intend to 
tackle. 

How are these potential figures 
used by our company? There are sev- 
eral important uses to which they 
are put: 

1. We use our measures of poten- 
tial as a basic figure for determining 
territory size. 

2. Our potential figures serve as 
guides for expansion into new areas. 

3. The potential figures provide a 
guide to selling and distribution ef- 
fort. 

4. The figures are useful so far 
as evaluating dealer and salesman 
results, in that we can make compari- 
sons on a like basis by expressing 
results as a percent of potential. 

5. Measures of potential serve to 
point up certain soft spots by product 
classes. 


Value of Potentials 


In general, I think it may be said 
that our potentials have answered 





certain questions for us, such as why 
one salesman consistently outsells an- 
other when the two are apparently 
similar in knowledge, ability and ef- 
fort. In other cases I think that our 
potentials have made it possible for 
us to ask the right questions—for 
example, as to why our market share 
on one type of product may be con- 
sistently greater than our market 
share on another. 

The whole general area of forecast- 
ing and the setting and using of po- 
tentials are the two most important 
single jobs in which our department 
engages. In addition, we engage in 
a number of other activities; some on 
a periodic basis, others as the par- 
ticular need dictates. I shall mention 
some of these: 

1. We are continually analyzing 
our tonnage by major components 
and checking with industry norms. 
These industry norms are found in 
the AFMA tonnage report for the re- 
gions with which we are concerned. 
We will do a much better job on this 
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or vacuums up to 10 pounds. 


. Be. page fates Pie ¥ j : ae 
Sutorbilt blowers deliver air or gas at capacities up to 20,000 cubic feet per minute 
and i 


incorporates two figure- eight 


impellers which rotate in opposite direction and deliver a metered volume of air or gas. 


SUTORBILT BLOWERS ASSURE 
PERFORMANCE AND DEPENDABILITY 


You want peak performance . . . from a 
blower that needs no special attention. 
Sutorbilt ruggedness gives it to you! 
Cases, headplates and impellers are of 
sound, close-grained cast iron. Heavy- 
duty anti-friction bearings maintain 
factory clearances throughout long ser- 
Wide-face herringbone gears, 
—run in a bath of oil—are engineered to 


vice life. 


Tice) 1:15 a CORPORATION, 


'S WELL BUILT 


absorb heavy shocks without affecting 
precise timing of impellers. 

These and other Sutorbilt design features 
—plus highest-quality manufacturing 
methods—assure maximum, 
ance-free service from Sutorbilt blowers 
and gas pumps. 
brochure giving complete specifications. 
Representatives located in principal cities. 


mainten- 


Write for illustrated 


Consult your classified telephone directory. 


2966 East Victoria St. 
Subsidiary of Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pa. 
ROTARY POSITIVE-PRESSURE BLOWERS AND GAS PUMPS WITH VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL MOUNTING 


a Compton, Calif. 


163 
B-10 





when AFMA comes out with the new 
report on sales by states. 

2. A price comparison of our feeds 
versus certain competitors’ is main- 
tained by our department. 

3. We try to stay on top of geo- 
graphic shifts of livestock numbers. 

4. Although we believe the survey 
or questionnaire method to be over- 
worked in marketing research, we 
do make use of it where it seems ap- 
propriate. 

5. We have evaluated specific pro- 
motions that the company has under- 
taken. 

6. Because of the service nature 
of the department, and the close re- 
lationship that we have with sales 
management, we have engaged in a 
number of nonrecurring studies. 
These have been concerned with such 
matters as analyses of specific deal- 
er locations, compensation of the 
sales force and proposed additions to 
the product line. 

7. Finally, I might mention that I 
spend a considerable part of my time 
contributing whatever I am able in 
regard to planning company pro- 
grams and activities. I believe that 
if a company doesn’t use its market- 
ing research man in such a fashion 
it is not getting everything from the 
man that it has a right to expect. 

In conclusion, I should like to say 
that, although marketing research 
can assist materially in informed de- 
cision-making, one should not expect 
more from it than it can legitimately 
render. It is certainly no panacea. 
Nor can it replace judgment, ingen- 
uity and creative imagination. How- 
ever, it can aid in giving direction to 
these desirable attributes. I think 
that with a proper respect for its 
strengths and its limitations, and 
with a willingness to make use of its 
results, marketing research can be a 
valuable support to effective sales 
management. 





T. E. WILKINS 
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nomic nature which appear in our 
company publications. These are sup- 
plemented by a weekly report distrib- 
uted within the company showing 
conditions and trends in the livestock 
and poultry industry. 

In addition to our regular services, 
we occasionally conduct a special re- 
search project for the marketing divi- 
sion. This may cover some phase of 
the livestock and poultry industry, 
some development in the feed indus- 
try, or an analysis of some company 
program. However, these special jobs 
are done only at the request of the 
marketing division. 

It is not my intention to convey 
the impression that our department 
does all the economic research for 
the marketing division. There are 
others within that division who also 
work on marketing research prob- 
lems. But we are frequently called 
upon for information and data for use 
in the different phases of marketing 
research and planning. We try to 
keep a complete file on developments 
within our industry, as well as other 
information of an economic nature. 

Why does our company do economic 
research? The answer is planning. 
Every company must anticipate and 
plan for the future if it expects to 
grow under a changing, competitive 
economy. Every successful business, 
whether it is one of the industrial 
giants or a one-man enterprise, must 
anticipate the demands for its prod- 
ucts, the cost of doing business, and 
the action which must be taken to 
properly serve its customers. 

We are all forecasters, whether we 
realize it or not. It is not a question 
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“Our 170-ton bulk feed station fits the needs of modern dairying ... and of all commercial feeding of livestock and poultry.” 


“Our Purina Service Center is planned 


to meet the needs of our farming area” 


—says Holt Condren, Feeders Supply Company, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


“Feeders Supply Company recently moved 
to its present location,”’ says Mr. Condren, 
“‘so we could be of greater service to farmers 
around Fort Smith.” 


That statement illustrates the policy that 

has been a major factor in agricultural diver- 

sification in the Fort Smith area. Practicing i. coed 
the policy has added substantially to the ., “hd a Ne va ype 
community’s income and to the growth of the 2 We Di. Pet gs dau! * 
Purina Service Center owned by Mr. Condren. jo Prae ght 


, Seopetent (| | 
The Feeder Supply staff is set up to help 7 MEE! 
farmers. Mr. Condren and two of his men che t', 
grew up on farms. Three staff members have és denehinieenane Sts eel 
. ° es ° $s program to help growers, Feeders Supply Company grades and whole- 
special Purina training and do much of their sales eggs. At the left, Holt Condren, Lois Parker and Ethel Graham grade and pack 
work in the country. Purina Research de- eggs. At the right, IGA Foodliner Produce Mon Fred Schaffer fills his cases with eggs 
velopments are carried to farms by personal delivered by Condren’s truck. 
calls, meetings and trips to the Research 
Farm near St. Louis. "1 
We stock nearly every Purina Product,” 


This work has contributed to the develop- says Mr. Condren, “because our general 
ment of dairying around Fort Smith. It has 
introduced caged layers and sponsored com- 
mercial egg production and breeder hen flocks. 


* * * * 


“Purina has helped us in many ways,” says 
Mr. Condren. “It has principles and policies 
that are inspiring. It brings proved ideas to us 
and is interested in our problems and in help- 
ing us solve them. Purina will work side-by- 
side with you on anything worthwhile.” 


farming community needs them.” 


PURINA...vYOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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MICHIGAN CONFERENCE—These officials and speakers got together at 
the Michigan Feed and Grain Dealers Assn. annual conference recently at 
Michigan State University. First picture: Madison Clement (right), president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., talks with Bob McConkey, presi- 
dent of the Michigan group. In the second and third pictures, five speakers 


| 


ey 


ready talks. They are (from left): Ralph Everett, 

Miami; ©. B. Green, F. H. Peavey & Co., Duluth, 

McMillan, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill; and Stanley Oswalt, dairy 
from Vicksburg, and Dr. Charles Lassiter, head of the MSU. 





of whether it should be done, but how 
it should be done. I am sure we all 
agree that sound, organized forecast- 
ing which considers all known factors 
—both externa! economic forces and 
the internal company programs and 
policies—has many advantages over 
hunches, guesses and wishful think- 
ing. 
Forecast Limitations 

But what is a forecast and how 
should it be regarded? A forecast is 
simply an estimate (and I want to 
underline estimate). It is an estimate 
of a reasonable probability, and not a 





certainty. You never know the ac- 
curacy of a forecast until the end of 
the period which it covers. 

Contrary to what some people be- 
lieve, forecasting is not a science. 
There is no mathematical formula, 
either simple or complex, which will 
consistently forecast feed sales, live- 
stock and poultry production, prices, 
or anything else that I know of in the 
agricultural field. 

However, forecasts which are rea- 
sonably accurate a large percentage 
of the time can be made by using the 
tools available to the economist. 





THE WEIGH 


Seedburo's New 
WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time-wasting, 


work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


fraction of the time it used to take. 


capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


Write us for full details 
on this new low-cost time 
and money saver. 





FEED HANDLING COSTS 


stop-and-go 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro's new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 


Just fill it to the weight that you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want it, even though it's carrying 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS-11 


TO LOWER 





NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 
You'll find all grain and feed 
oa enuet te Gaba’ new 


needs s 
. Write for if 











(340 18208 MPOO EC BURT at 


618 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 











These tools consist of statistics, which 
are sometimes of questionable ac- 
curacy but usually reliable to a de- 
gree; a knowledge of the application 
of the available data; an unbiased 
and analytical mind; a knowledge of 
the industry and what has happened 
under similar conditions in the past, 
and finally, common sense and per- 
sonal judgment. With these tools the 
economist endeavors to determine the 
probable extent and direction of the 
trend, taking into account the prob- 
able effect of changed conditions and 
new practices. 

Our department has been fortunate 
in working with a group of executives 
who recognize the value of forecasts 
in planning, and at the same time 
know the limitatjons of a forecast. 
While they realize that absolute per- 
fection is seldom attainable, they do 
expect a certain degree of accuracy. 
After all, a forecast must be rea- 
sonably accurate to serve its purpose. 

All the success of our sales fore- 
casts cannot be attributeed to the 
forecasting department. It is true we 
do the basic research, but good fore- 
casting requires team work. One man 
sitting in an office far removed from 
the field of action can’t possibly com- 
prehend everything which wili affect 
feed sales in all areas. Cooperation 
between all interested parties is es- 
sential. 

Industry Sales Figures 

I am going to take this opportunity 
to point out the desirability for more 
complete figures on total industry 
sales. As most of you know, informa- 
tion on this has been quite limited. 
It was not until the last few years 
that the industry put forth any or- 
ganized effort along this line. The 
reports compiled by AFMA have been 
a big step forward, but we still have 
a long way to go. Total industry sales 
are one of the prime requisites to any 
type of marketing and sales planning. 

There is also a great need for other 
facts and figures in the feed industry. 

I believe this has been the most 
neglected phase of our business. Even 
most of the colleges have overlooked 





this field for research. We have done 
an outstanding job in supporting re- 
search in nutrition and production. 
And that’s good—these were the 
things we needed in the earlier stages 
of industry development. But we have 
now reached maturity, and as every 
year passes and our problems become 
more complex, we will need more and 
more economic information. 

Much of the needed information 
must be furnished by the industry, 
but the colleges can be a big help 
with a little encouragement. The in- 
dustry helps support a production 
school, we give prizes for outstand- 
ing work in animal and poultry nutri- 
tion, and we offer scholarships for 
advanced study in these subjects. All 
this has paid big dividends. We have 
overcome many of our problems in 
nutrition and our production facilities 
have reached a high degree of effi- 
ciency. So now perhaps we can turn 
our attention to the economic aspects 
of our industry, and get the data 
needed to solve some of the problems 
of marketing. 





BOB ALEXANDER 
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cast a little farther and we turn to 
step three—what we call a correla- 
tion study. All we do in correlation 
studies is to find a zone in which a 
price should fall. In other words, if 
corn is too high, relative to other 
commodities, a correlation study will 
bring it out. We look for previous 
years similar to the present year, 
where the same factors that are cur- 
rently important were present. If 
the same factors were prevalent, why 
won’t the price react about the same 
as it did in those years? Actually it 
is surprising to see how people do re- 
act. They tend to follow the same 
trends, the same patterns, every year 
that market factors are the same. 

If we had, say, four years similar 
to the current situation, we would 
check price charts to see what the 





Douglas Is Never Satisfied 


Professional grain men would be the first to 
tell you that Douglas Chemical Company ranks 
at the top in its knowledge of protecting stored 
grain. But Douglas wants to know more. 


That's why its entomologists, chemists and area- 
tion engineers are constantly engaged in re- 
search. Research that may turn up new informa- 
tion about protecting stored grain. Information 
that can be used to make Douglas products 
even better. Products that can help you make 
more profit on your stored grain. 


620 East 16th Avenue 


No wonder Douglas has rocketed to a 50% 
sales increase in 1959. Through 43 years of 
experience it has gained an intimate knowledge 
of the problems of grain infestation. And it has 
shown it has the ability to apply effective and 
economical remedies to these problems. 


Consult your Douglas Grain Sanitation Special- 
ist. His suggestions may well spell the difference 
between a profit and a loss for you in the months 
and years to come. 


Douglas Chemical Company 


North Kansas City, Missouri 








echt: sidiinasei TO THE MAN 


WHO WANTS TO SELL MORE FEED 


A “Feeder-Dealer” 

discusses Hygromix 

from both sides 
of the fence 


John Danckwart is both a hog 
feeder and a feed dealer. As a 
feeder, he uses Hygromix. As a 
dealer, he now sells Hygromix 


feeds on the solid basis of results 


from personal experience. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


pan 
JOHN W. DANCKWART, 
FEEDER: 


“| think Hygromix is one of the biggest advance- 
ments in the history of swine raising. We haven't 
seen a worm since we started using it.” 


When we visited Mr. Danckwart’s farm at Wabasha, 
Minnesota, he had 173 larger pigs and 71 smaller pigs on 
hand. The small pigs had been farrowed by seven sows, 
giving him a litter average of 10.3 pigs weaned per sow. 


He told us that on April 4 the 71 pigs weighed an 
average of 46% lbs. after consuming $2.46 worth of 
creep feed. On April 26, after eating 100 Ibs. of Hygro- 
mix grower (at a total cost of $3.31), they averaged 
864% lbs. each. The cost of gain for this period figured 
out at 8.27 cents per pound. 


,““Our records show that our pigs have gained faster, 
and at less cost, since we began using Hygromix,” Mr. 
Danckwart told us, “...and, the faster a pig gains, 
the less he costs because you aren’t spending as much 
feed for body maintenance.” 


Mr. Danckwart summed up his personal experience 
with Hygromix feeds this way: “I think Hygromix is 
one of the biggest advancements in the history of swine 
raising. We haven’t seen a worm since we started using 
it. When you control worms before they do their dam- 
age, you automatically prevent a lot of the problems 
that have plagued swine raisers up until now, 


“We feel our pigs have been finishing more evenly 
since we started using Hygromix. We've had fewer 
tailenders, and we can top out a bigger share of our 
pigs at market time.” 
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Mr. Danckwart plans for about 100 litters a year from 48 brood sows. 
Under his management plan, the sows farrow twice a year, and new 
litters are born every two months. The young pigs get Hygromix early 
in their starter feed and continve until they average about 100 Ibs. 


JOHN W. DANCKWART, 
DEALER: 


“As a man who contacts a lot of farmers, I've come 
to the conclusion that Hygromix must be fed prop- 
erly and continuously as recommended.” 


From his personal feeding experience with Hygromix, John 
learned several things which he passes on to his customers. 


“I’ve come to the conclusion that Hygromix must be fed 
properly and continuously as recommended. You shouldn’t 
let your customer run out of Hygromix concentrate and 
skip it for a week or two. Also, they shouldn’t water down 
the level of Hygromix in the ration with pasture, slop, or 
grains. You’ve got to feed it right to get the best results. 
“Sometimes, you’ve got to overcome an objection about 
the cost of the proper amount of supplement. | asked one 
man who complained, why he didn’t save money by just 
putting five quarts of oil in his tractor instead of seven. 
He said, ‘because it takes seven quarts.’ I told him the 
same point applied to Hygromix feeds. When you feed the 
way you’re supposed to, you get the results the manufac- 
turer says you will.” 

An observant man, Mr. Danckwart found another advan- 
tage to Hygromix feeds that many customers may not be 
aware of. “If you watch hogs close, you'll see the bigger 
ones bully the smaller pigs away from the feed door. The 
little pigs have to sneak their feed, so they don’t get enough. 
Hygromix seems to help the pigs get off to an even start, and 
there’s fewer smaller ones to fall more and more behind.”’ 


| GROOM Ix 








(S hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 








Makers of STLBOSOL® (diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin B\2 - Micro-Pen© special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Blackstrap molasses is your 
most economical source _ 

of carbohydrates plus. _ 

You should be using more 
molasses in more formulas. 

The very best blackstrap = - 


comes from... ae 








; Livestock’s Best Friend... 
new low, low cost 


Stearns Indox V Plate Magnet 


A Cost Cutter for Equipment Manufacturers 
Now you can install the newest, most powerful plate magnet at 
the lowest cost. This new Stearns Model 50 plate magnet is made 
with Indox V ~— a powerhouse oriented ceramic magnet. It’s offered 
by Stearns exclusively. Easy to install, fits practically all present 
hammer mills, feed mixers, rotary cutter, burr stone mills, conveyor 
feeders, and other similar equipment without alterations. Available 
in 4-inch to 48-inch sizes. ’ 


A Lifesaver for Feed Mixers, Mill Operations 


This new Stearns plate magnet — pound for pound, size for size — 
removes “hardware” better than any other magnet on the market 
today ... gives you greater lifesaving protection for cattle, poultry 
and other livestock. 

Stearns will prove it with a demonstration. Send in the coupon 
or call your nearest Stearns representative. We'll show you how 
Stearns can furnish you with the best plate magnet — and at the 
best price, too, 


c 


- 


Jin 

Gy STEARNS 

DIVISION OF THE N 
635 SOUTH 28TH STREET ° 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 





STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS, 635 South 28th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


Please send me bviletin 1073-FD. 
[_] I want a Stearns representative to call. 


Gentlemen: 


























price movement did in those four 

years, get out this year’s price chart, 

we the two and then extend the 
ne. 

If all the prices in the four years 
went the same way, it would be very 
simple. Obviously, they don’t always 
do that, and at this point we come to 
the last step. This is the judgment 
step which is very important. If fore- 
casting were an exact science, we 
could eliminate the judgment step, 
but we have to try to be as objective 
as possible in analyzing all the facts 
that we have developed thus far. 

We know what the general ‘price 
range is, we know what facts are 
pertinent and significant, we know 
what the other years indicated the 
price would do when the same factors 
were present, and then we come up 
with a forecast. 


Using Forecasts 


Now we have a forecast. What do 
we do with it? We have a strong feel- 
ing in Pillsbury that a forecast is use- 
less unless it’s put into operation. You 
can work all week or all year, come 
up with a wonderful forecast, and if 
you don’t put it into operation, it’s 
worthless. 

We do put a lot of significance and 
a lot of confidence in forecasts. But 
how do we use them? We use them 
entirely to minimize risk in the com- 
pany. As you know, being in the feed 
industry and the food industry, you 
have plenty of risk within your com- 
panies without creating new risks. So 
we in Pillsbury do use price forecasts 
to minimize risk, and the minute we 
make a forecast, we immediately de- 
velop a program of action to show 
how we can best use that forecast 
assuming that it is right. 


At the same time we develop an- 
other program of action to minimize 
losses, assuming that the forecast is 
wrong. I think the two are very close- 
ly related and have to be together 
because we know we are going to be 
wrong some of the time. We forecast 
with that assumption. 


We have in our company three 
basic types of products, and I think 
this is true in most companies. We 
have what we call sensitive price 
items, semi-sticky price items and 
sticky price items. These are very 
nebulous terms, so let me tell a littie 
about them. 

Sticky price items are what we call 
specialty items. The price does not 
move very much over a period of 
time on these items. These are nor- 
mally a little higher margin items. 
The price of a specialty item stays 
just about steady for a period of may- 
be six months or a year. Prices may 
be high or low but at least they stay 
steady. Our big problem in using fore- 
casts in sticky price items is the for- 
ward buying problem. We have to 
know when we should take a position 
or when we should buy the ingredi- 
ents that go into this product that 
has a sticky price. We know that if 
the ingredient market goes up and we 
don’t have a position, that we are 
just as bad off as if we do have a 
position and the ingredient market 
goes down. You can’t hide behind a 
tree and say you are not going to 
take any position. In an item that has 
a fixed price, it’s my strong belief 
that you have to take a position if 
your forecast indicates that the mar- 
ket is going up more than it is going 
down. In other words, how can you 
minimize your risk If you have more 
risk in the price going up because you 
are not covered than you have if it 
goes down and you are covered, then 
you should take a position. So that 
is how we use forecasts in determin- 
ing whether we should take a posi- 
tion or take a forward buying posi- 
tion against sticky price items. 

Then we go into the so called semi- 
sticky price items. This is an area 
into which some of the feeds might 
fall. Certainly, some industrial prod- 
ucts fall into this classification, where 
the price moves pretty close to the 
ingredient price. It doesn’t move 
everyday but certainly moves more 


than once a year or once every six 
months. 

You have a price of the final prod- 
uct, and the price of your ingredients, 
and the margin is a little smaller 
than it was in the first example. 
Your price of ingredients increases, 
and soon your end product price goes 
up. Here we use forecasts. in two 
ways. 

One is to take a forward position 
when the odds are great that the 
market is going to increase a lot, and 
we are going to have a big risk by 
not having any position. Secondly, 
we use the forecast in hedging be- 
cause here we obviously have to have 
inventories of ingredients, and have 
to decide where to put the hedges— 
how, when, etc. 


Feed Prices 

Then we get into the so-called sen- 
sitive price items. This is the area 
that includes most of the livestock 
and poultry feeds. It is certainly the 
area that includes the bulk flour of 
Pillsbury. Let’s take bulk flour as an 
example. If the wheat price goes up 
one day, the flour price goes up the 
same day. The margin to start with 
is fairly small and the two follow 
each other right together—the in- 
gredient price and the end product. 

Here the big problem is hedging 
We spend 99% of time trying to fig- 
ure out how to hedge the inventories 
—wheat inventories, corn inventories, 
soybean inventories, etc. In this area 
we make the price forecast to come 
up with some way of hedging. 

Obviously this sketchy description 
is not going, in any manner or means, 
to make price analysts out of any of 
you, but I certainly hope that to some 
degree it has given you an idea of 
how we go about price forecasting. 
I also hope that it has given you some 
evidence of my confidence in the area 
of price forecasting and its use in in- 
dustry. 


MYLAN E. ROSS 


(Continued from page 38) 








any decision to be right. There are a 
lot of subsidiary types of marketing 
research such as sales research, sales 
analysis, consumer research, and ad- 
vertising research. Even economic re- 
search is found in marketing research 
departments. 

I would like to mention some of the 
areas wherein marketing research can 
be of assistance. First of all, there is 
the study of the market itself—its 
composition, what is being fed and 
who is buying the feed. Out of that 
we set the sales objectives and poten- 
tials. 

There is marketing research to be 
done relative to product development. 
I am sure our product research peo- 
ple can come up with good ideas and 











BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


120 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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in the last two years over 210 multiwall users cut their packaging costs 


through a UNION-CAMP 














another FREE service of thes; Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


UNION-CAMP’s 5-Star Plan has helped over 210 firms 
reduce their materials handling costs within the last two 
years alone. The economies resulted directly from a 
single service feature of the plan . . . a plant survey. 

One survey, made for a midwest packer, speeded his 
multiwall handling operation by 50 per cent. Another 
company, by following UNION-CAMP recommendations, 
released labor for more productive functions and saved 
$37,584. A third multiwall user lowered his costs by 
nearly $50,000 a year. And there are many more such 
success stories. 

A UNION-CAMP multiwall specialist will be glad to 


review your present operation . . . show you how the 
5-Star Plan can help produce more economical, more 
efficient control. The plan also covers bag design, bag 
construction, specifications control and packaging 
machinery. It’s yours without cost or obligation. 

Why not start cashing in on it today? 


‘™ UNION-CAMP 


MULTIWALL BAGS 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway NY 7. NY 


BAG DESIGN: BAG CONSTRUCTION -SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 
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products, but probably it would save 
some mistakes if we did a little ex- 
ploring to see if someone wanted to 
buy the product, or if we could find 
1 way to convince people that they 
should have that product. 

There is work to be done on the 
package—the bag design, something 
that might attract customers. 

There can be research with the 
sales force to help management eval- 
uate performance, maybe a study of 
incentive systems and bonuses, etc. 
There may be research in pricing and 
the effectiveness of dollars spent in 
advertising. On merchandising we get 
into the appraisal of the costs and 
service, and broadly into the matter 
of company sales planning. 

Guides for “Beginners” 

I would like to indicate a few 
cuides first of all to the company that 
may be considering adding a market- 
ing research function or a formal pro- 
gram. For those in companies where 
there is a marketing research pro- 
gram, if I express an idea, perhaps 





you can weigh it in evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of your present depart- 
ment, or expanding on the develop- 
ment of that department. 

It is very important that there is 
the right company atmosphere for 
marketing research. First, top man- 
agement should assure itself that it is 
research-minded. Second, sales man- 
agement needs to be open-minded, to 
have the courage to accept facts, and 
to consider the path which those facts 
might indicate is a proper direction. 
I am aware of the near demise of re- 
search in some companies where cer- 
tainly a lot of organization and re- 
organization have come about be- 
cause of the lack of a_proper com- 
pany atmosphere. It is unfortunate 
that some of the non-marketing mind- 
ed people tend to give lip service to 
research, but then accept some find- 
ings and discard others largely on the 
basis of preconceptions and pre- 
judices. 

Where might market research be 





place today for marketing research is 
in the marketing division, but I state 
that with one reservation. Market- 
ing research can be at that point in 
the business provided that it is a 
truly integrated marketing depart- 
ment. I bring that out because there 
are variations in the recognition of 
marketing in some companies where, 
instead of the marketing department 
being a coordinated effort of getting 
products to consumers, marketing ac- 
tivities are divided, and there are 
one, two, three, or maybe more execu- 
tives concerned with the various 
parts. If that be the case there may 
be other alternatives that would be 
better. It might be better to report 
to the product division vice president 
or general manager. Some companies 
report 
think this should be decided by where 
the research job can contribute most, 
and where it has the greatest free- 
dom to evaluate facts relative to a 
marketing problem. 


I recognize that these are my opin- 


to the president. I~ 











handle more livestock...more 
profitably with less labor 


Many feed lot operators like the Western Packing Com- 

iny, Toppenish, Washington, are installing their own 
feed centers. They've found that by doing this they can 
not only increase feed efficiency, but effect substantial 
saving, and assure themselves of a continuous supply 


of freshly mixed feeds. 


If you're planning to expand your feeding operation, 
take a tip from the most successful operators—choose 
Bulk-O-Matic tanks for storing grain and supplements. 

Chese sturdy, heavily galvanized tanks protect grain 
and concentrates from weather, insects, and rodents. 


Complete with discharge augers they give you accurate, 
push-button control of grains and supplements. And, 
thanks to Butler mass-production economies, they bring 
storage costs down to rock bottom. 

Single Bulk-O-Matic tanks with auger available in 


capacities from 2 to 87 tons. Multi-tank installations 


complete with augers, elevators, screw, or belt convey- 
ors can be tailored to fit any feed-handling requirement. 
For full details on this low-cost way to build feed centers, con- 


tact your feed or supplement manufacturer. Or, write directly 
to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Monufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . 


Dept. 402, P. O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


902 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Metal Buildings . 


Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneopolis, Minnesota * Galesburg, lilinois « Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alobama * Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Conoda 





ions, held perhaps by a large number 
of people in marketing research in 
industry, but at the same time the in- 
dividual company has many problems 
to answer as to what it will do, and 
who should fill that job. 


The Small Companies 

Is market research something that 
only the large company can afford? 
How can a small company which can- 
not afford a market research de- 
partment get started on a market 
research program? 

We all tend to fall into the trap 
of talking about market research 
as a department and not as a func- 
tion. Every company, every execu- 
tive is going through some of the 
same processes or market research 
that a man who carried such a title 
would go through; in other words, 
an analysis of some of the figures 
that come across your desk. I think 
that is the start of it. 

I classify the company that I am 
with as a small company. We are 
making use of some research, and 
we intend to make a lot more use 
of it. The first step might be to 
give an employee an assignment, 
not his full-time job, but to define 
a problem, and with him to identify 
some of the facts that you want to 
learn. There are many facts that 
will help you just within your own 
company records and your own filing 
cabinets. 

The help of an advertising agency 
is available to most companies. A 
good many agencies have a depart- 
ment or an individual who is as- 
signed to research. 

Also, there are many very fine 
independent research companies 
whose business it is to do research for 
companies of all sizes. One of the ad- 
vantages to this sort of an approach 
is that you are doing it on a job basis, 
which is a good way to start with a 
small company. So I think very defi- 
nitely that any business can use re- 
search, and there are a lot of good 
avenues open to every company. 


<i 





Hooker to Establish 


New Corporate Offices 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Hooker Chemical Corp. has 
voted to establish corporate head- 
quarters at 666 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Thomas E. Moffitt, Pfeési- 
dent. 

The decision involves only 15-20 
people in certain corporate depart- 
ments out of approximately 461 cor- 
porate personne! and a total of about 
2,550 employed by Hooker at Niagara 
Falls, Mr. Moffitt said. 

Many corporate functions which 
can be performed more effectively at 
Niagara Falls will continue to be 
handled there entirely. Some 335 per- 
sons employed in the central research 
and central engineering departments 
will continue undisturbed. The cor- 
porate accounting, general develop- 
ment and traffic departments and 
others will also remain. 

Hooker’s phosphorus division head- 
quarters is at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
with plants at Columbia, Tenn.; 
Adams, Mass., and Dallas, Texas. 
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EGGS LOST 


KNOX, IND.—Mrs. Violet Hasnel 
said she lost 300,000 eggs in incuba- 
tors as an indirect result of a fire 
which destroyed the Starke County 
News printing plant. Mrs. Hasnel, 
owner of the Linden Poultry Farm 
next to the printing plant southeast 
of Knox, said the $60,000 fire melted 
power lines, allowing the incubators 
to cool. 








COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHAT 





SAFER, MORE FLEXIBLE 
PROTECTION AGAINST BOTH 
BLACKHEAD AND HEXAMITIASIS! 
START NOW TO ADD 


Heplide & 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 





TO YOUR FORMULATIONS 


© MERCK & CO., INC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK &@ CO., INC. FOR NITHIAZIDE. 
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Since HepZipe was introduced, it 
has proved a valuable aid in pro- 
tecting against the parasites 
responsible for blackhead in 
turkeys and chickens and hex- 
amitiasis. in turkeys. Now... 
HEPZIDE “30” added to your 
rations will help provide grow- 
ers with protection against 
costly outbreaks of these two 
important protozoan diseases, 
with a range of use levels to 
meet varying field conditions. 


Absence of Side Effects. Thor- 
oughly tested under rigorous 
field conditions, HEPZIDE has 
proved remarkably safe. 
HepZipe does not interfere with 

¢ growth 

¢ sexual development 

¢ subsequent egg production 

¢ fertility or hatchability 
Sustained Feed Consumption. Be- 
cause HEPZIDE in feeds at rec- 
ommended levels is palatable, 
rations are readily consumed 
by young, growing and mature 
birds. Thus, birds can receive 
protection from brooding to 
marketing. 
Through reducing disease inci- 
dence and maintaining feed 
consumption, HEPZIDE helps 
poults make consistent gains in 
weight... helps growers finish 
their birds with profitable feed 
conversion ratios. 
Benefits of Preventive Program. 
The most practical and econom- 
ical approach to the problem of 
blackhead and hexamitiasis is 
the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with HEPZIDE. 
Prophylactic levels of this com- 
pound will help check tissue 
damage and mortality as a re- 
sult of these diseases, and your 
growers market heavier birds 
at an earlier age. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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CALL FOR 


> 


MORE 
VITAMIN K?™ 


Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for... 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
911548 


S. E. Egg Operation Includes 


By Special Correspondent 


Commercial egg production in the 
Southeast is in a stage of expansion, 
and integration is involved to a great 


| extent in this development. 


An example of owner-integrated op- 
erations is that of Sidney Miller, 
president of the Georgia Egg Assn. 
The Irwinton, Ga., man is one of the 
pioneer commercial egg producers of 
the “Peach State,” and his operation 
includes production, handling and 
marketing. 

The beginning of Mr. Miller’s egg- 


¥ 
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INSIDE LAYER HOUSE—Nests are raised to keep eggs 


Production, Handling, Marketing 


producing business, which now in- 
volves some 25,000 layers, goes back 
to when he was a 4-H Club member 
with hens for a club project. His proj- 
ect became a business about nine 
years ago. He went into egg produc- 
tion on a commercial scale when large 
feed manufacturers were increasing 
egg production in Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. 

From a production increase stand- 
point, the promotion of layer opera- 
tions was successful. But many oper- 
ations failed because of inadequate 


clean and allow 


layers ample feeder and exercise space. Overhead cable can be seen in upper 


left corner of picture. 


GRAIN STORAGE—Feed mill on Sid Miller poultry farm at Irwinton, Ga., 


has grain storage for 20,000 bu. 


WEATHER CONDITIONED—Layer houses can be cov- 
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ered with plastic (left) during cold winter weather and 
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BRANDED EGGS—Sid Miller holds 
carton of branded eggs. Trade name 
“Wilco” is derived from Wilkinson 
County in which the Georgia egg en- 
terprise is operated. 


marketing facilities. Mr. Miller’s was 
the only one of five such projects in 
Wilkinson County to survive. 

He markets most of his production 
in Macon and other nearby Georgia 
cities, some wholesale and a good 
portion in attractive cartons for di- 
rect consumer trade. 

Mr. Miller recalled that in the 
“early days,” with prices as high as 
60@75¢ doz., it was possible to show 
a profit when the birds were in 25% 
production. But “those days are gone 
forever,” he added. 

Competition Increasing 

With commercial egg production on 
the rise throughout the Southeast, 
Mr. Miller said that competition is in- 
creasing, even though Georgia pro- 
ducers are beginning to export eggs 
in eastern and midwestern markets. 

“Buyers can be choosey,” he said, 


| “and we can lose customers mighty 


fast with a poor quality egg. Some of 
our customers have been with us 
from the start—but we keep on sell- 
ing and keeping them sold. When we 
stop being salesmen, we might as 
well close down the farm.” 

While his operation was considered 
to be “big scale” a few years ago, 
Mr. Miller said that many commer- 
cial flocks in the Southeast are larger 


GATHERING EGGS—Eggs are gath- 


| ered several times daily in wire bas- 
| kets and are carried on conveyor to 


| 
' 


packing plant. 


can be ventilated (right) during hot, humid summers. 





CONTROLS—Addition of antibiotics 
and medicants is facilitated at Irwin- 
ton, Ga., mill by controls and mixer. 


—25,000 birds is just about “average.” 

Whether “average-size” or not, op- 
erating a 25,000-hen farm calls for 
peak efficiency and economy. Mr. 
Miller said that all costs are figured 
on an annual basis and include every 
factor involved—depreciation, taxes, 
labor. 

“We don't try to fool ourselves. 
Some egg producers claim a lower 
cost than we do. Maybe so, but we 
know what volume of business we 
need to show a profit, and we operate 
accordingly.” 

He said that it is possible the flock 
could be increased without raising 
production costs very much, but sell- 
ing the additional volume might lead 
to flooding the market or necessitat- 
ing shipping eggs out of the state. 


Feed Mill 

Mechanical equipment is used 
everywhere, the largest single item 
being the feed mill. 

Mr. Miller said he built the mill 
with equipment furnished and erect- 
ed by a local supply house and it 
consists of a hammer mill, Kelly Du- 
plex mixer, automatic scale, auger 
conveyors to each chicken house and 


present, for attempting to build his 
own ration “from the ground up.” 

Another advantage of mixing his 
own feed, Mr. Miller said, is that he 
has complete control of his operation. 

“Too many times a producer can 
lose control of the business, especially 
when he has to buy feed on credit.” 

First Layer House 

Mr. Miller said that his “neighbors 
thought he was crazy” when he built 
his first chicken house 120 ft. long 
and 40 ft. wide. 

“They weren't even building broil- 
er houses that big in those days,” he 
said. “We put 1,600 birds in that 
house—gave them plenty of room, 
lots of fresh air and good water. All 
the other houses are built with the 
same idea in mind.” 

Augers convey feed to each house 
from the mill, while eggs are gath- 
ered on an overhead lift in each 
house, with a “main line” running to 
the packing plant where the eggs 
are washed, candled, graded, packed 
and placed in the refrigerator. Deliv- 
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OVERHEAD CONVEYORS—Feed from Sid Miller's mill is “piped” through 
overhead conveyors to storage bins in each poultry house. Mechanical feeders 


take over from there. 








storage bins for 20,000 bu. grain. 
In addition to lowering his feed 


costs, Mr. Miller said his mill gives | 
him more control of rations, and since | 


each day’s supplies are mixed as 


needed, he can adapt the formulas for | 
He is using | 
Swisher concentrates and programs | 
and said he could see no reason, at | 


each flock as needed. 


FOR BULK FEED—tThis truck body 


was built to haul and handle bulk | 


feed for replacement chickens grow- 
ing on range. 
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Tests Indicate How = 
Methionine Works 
To Relieve Stress 


The value of pi-methionine in over- 
coming many stress conditions in 
animals is confirmed by recent work 
showing its therapeutic effect in 
treating human patients suffering 
from schizophrenia. 

Use of methionine and rest showed 
the best effects on patients in early 
stages of the illness. The methionine 
treatment produced improvement in 
vascular reflexes, in nitrogen me- 
tabolism and in restoring normal 
liver functions. 

Other studies indicate that methi- 
onine helps overcome stress in ani- 
mals by the same pathways as 
certain tranquilizing drugs. Methio- 
nine derivatives are now being 
tested for tranquilizing humans. 
Similar results have already been 
shown with products such as reser- 

ine for poultry as well as for 
umans. 

These studies may help show the 
specific ways in which methionine 
acts to offset stress in animals or 
humans. Results may throw further 
light on the value of methionine for 
improving meat and egg production, 
for reducing feather picking, in- 
creasing resistance to heat and other 
stress conditions. 


Low-Magnesium Diet ° 
Causes Calcification 
In Hearts of Calves 


A below-optimum level of magne- 
sium in the diet of calves produces 
bony deposits or calcification in the 
heart, large arteries and muscles. 
The incidence and severity of calci- 
fication are influenced by and 
breed of calves as well as by the 
degree of geri deficiency. 
Utilization of magnesium from 
natural feeds and from magnesium 
salts has varied in different tests. 
This suggests feed men should con- 
sider the magnesium-calcium-phos- 
phorous ratio in feed formulation. 











Leading Fabricator of Quality Meats 
Prefers Beef Produced on MOREA® Feed 


Asks Packers for Cattle Grown on This New Program 


“We are constantly shopping for better beef, and we have found it in 
the meat from animals produced on the Morea liquid feed program,” 
Brothers in New York City. “As 


says Mr. Ed Fudim, of Fudim 
fabricators of choice and prime beef, 
we process some 500,000 pounds 
weekly, and have as customers many 
of the top-flight hotel and restaurant 
suppliers of the country. 


Higher Quality—Less Waste 


“We have been impressed with the 
beef from certain suppliers,” says 
Mr. Fudim, “and find that these out- 
standing beef hinds are from steers 
produced on Morea feed. These hinds 
hold their color, have better texture 
and require less trimming than hinds 
from other suppliers. We are en- 
thusiastic about the yields obtained. 
Our customers, too, have been re- 
questing ‘more of the same.’ 

“As a result, we want to get in 
touch with growers and feeders who 
are using Morea feed,” adds Mr. 
Fudim, “so that we can channel our 
buying to packers handling that 
type of cattle.” 


Look to Reputation Feeders 


As more cattle and lamb feeders use 
MOREA supplement, many meat 
packers are finding out for them- 


The difference in meat goalie is easy to see. The Choice stri ' 
here is more well-marbled meat and less waste fat in the loin at the right 


from an animal fed MOREA supplement, and the kidney ball of fot is much smaller 


fed an ordinary ration. 





selves the quality, flavor and good 
marbling of carcasses produced on 
this new liquid feed. A number of 
packers are also feeding MOREA sup- 
plement to animals in their own 
feedlots. 

With dairy cattle, too, Monga feed 
is valuable, both for increasing out- 
put of milk and butterfat and in 
cutting feed costs. 


Opportunities for Feed Men 


While Morea liquid feed is now 
available to livestockmen coast-to- 
coast, certain areas are still open 
for mixer-distributors. Liquid hand- 
ling, relatively low investment, sim- 
ple inventory and large percentage 
of repeat sales make the Morea feed 
supply business highly attractive. 
Firms who have a sales staff callin; 
on farmers, and are capable of ad- 
vising users on a balanced feed pro- 
gram, are ideally suited to become 
authorized Morea feed mixer-dis- 
tributors. For full information, write 
U.S.L. today. 


loin at the I-“t is from an animal 








@ U.S.1. pL-METHIONINE (feed grade) 
a %3* CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 


solution) 
BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Ces 





@ U.S.1. PERMADRY (secled-in vitamin A) 
@ U.5.1. VITAMIN Ds, (stabilized) 


NOUSTRIAL CHEMICALS fo. 99 PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
MOREA is o registered trademark of Feed Service Corporation. 
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“Aeroglide Grain Driers 


Lowest First Cost 
Lowest Installation Cost 
Lowest Operating Cost 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE TODAY 
for Free folder without obligation 


Aeroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood -Ave.—Raleigh, N. C. 








Theo. W. Martin & Son 


3166 Maple Drive, Atlanta 5, Ga. CEdar 7-753! 


JOBBERS 


CARLOTS 
TRUCK LOTS 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
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“Serving the Feed Industry Since 1905” 























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


GRAIN FLAX 


~ MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





You can always count on fast 
turnovers and good profits when 
you stock and display PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s 
because poultrymen everywhere 
have learned that hens produce 
more eggs with stronger shells 
when PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell is in the hoppers. 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


This year ‘round, nation-wide 
demand—constantly stimulated by 
advertising in leading farm and 
poultry journals and on 70 radio 
stations—makes your selling job 
easier. It pays to push PILOT 
BRAND —the largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. 


Order from your distributor 
or write to us 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


7 eed 
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eries are made daily to wholesale, 
retail and restaurant outlets. 

Mr. Miller believes the egg indus- 
try will come out of the recent low 
markets, but added that “trouble 
may be ahead if we lose our market- 
ing ambitions and wind up with 
prices controlled by large chain store 
buyers.” 

He was one of the charter members 
of the Georgia Egg Assn. and worked 
with the committees that brought 
about revisions in the Georgia egg 
grading law. 

“When we got a good egg law in 
Georgia,” Mr. Miller said, “we opened 
the door for opportunity for a sound 
industry. That’s why so many other 
southern states are making revisions 
in their egg laws along the lines of 


Georgia's. 


Maple Leaf Milling 
Reports 57% Higher 


Net Profit for Year 


TORONTO — Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., recently reported 2 con- 
solidated net profit of $1,281,488, or 
$2.24 a common share for the year 
ended July 31, 1959. This is 57% 
above the previous year’s net profit 
of $817,046, or $1.37 a share. 

C. E. Soward, president, said that 
improved efficiency, higher domestic 
sales and favorable market conditions 
for both flour and manufactured 
feeds, together with a rising market 
for milling byproducts, all contrib- 
uted to better results. 

He pointed out that a definite im- 
provement has been made, although 
results are still somewhat below the 
objective of 2¢ per sales dollar. 

On the outlook, Mr. Soward said 
curtailment of export flour markets, 
less favorable outlook in the feed 
division and excessive competition in 
packaged goods all point to a less 
satisfactory current year. He said 
labor costs continue to rise out of 
all proportion to increased produc- 
tivity. 

An increase of $1,284,212 in work- 
ing capital to $6,983,301 on July 31, 
reflects mainly the issue of $1 million 
worth of 5% general mortgage 
bonds. Capital expenditures were 
$1,006,131. Dividends totaled $355,492. 
Current assets of $23,398,228 are ex- 
clusive of shares in controlled bak- 
eries having a market value of $2,- 
007,000. Bank loans of $11,958,713 are 
included in current liabilities of $16,- 
414,927. 

Mr. Soward said, “A final step in 
the integratién of Purity Flour Mills 
with our company was the consolida- 
tion on Feb. 1, 1959, of the manufac- 
tured feed business of both companies 
under a new subsidiary company 
called Pioneer-Cafeteria Feeds, Ltd. 
This is effecting substantial savings 
in manufacturing, selling and adver- 
tising expenses in the feed division. 

° in the sale of new com- 
bination brand, Pioneer-Cafeteria, has 
been excellent, and for the long term 
we consider, the prospects for growth 
in the feed business quite good. Un- 
fortunately, there is a downward 
trend recently, due to a surplus pro- 
duction of hogs and poultry, and the 
outlook for the current year is rather 
clouded,” he reported. 

Maple Leaf earnings in the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1959, reached the 
highest level since the 1946-48 post- 
war period of peak flour production. 

Maple Leaf now manufactures and 
markets more than 200 individual 
products under various trade names. 
The firm also makes up many special 
formula feeds on custom order. 

Part of a modernization and expan- 
sion program enabled the pelleting 
capacity of the Bridge Street, Mon- 
treal, plant to be doubled. A feed 
mixing plant in the Maritimes was 
purchased and remodeled. 


—_— 








INCORPORATED 
FRANKFORT, KY.—Henry County 
Feed Supply Co., Louisville, has been 
incorporated to deal in feeds, with 
capitalization of $100,000. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS—tThree new 
publications are now available cover- 
ing feed, animal and poultry nutri- 
tion research conducted by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., and land-grant col- 
lege scientists. 


Pfizer Releases 
Reports on Pelleting, 
Tranquilizer, Lysine 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Research 
findings in feed peileting and in the 
feeding of amino acids and tranquil- 
izers to farm animals are revealed in 
three new publications recently is- 
sued by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Feed pelleting is now responsible 
for 56% of all manufactured feed pro- 
cessed in the United States, writes 
Robert C. Wornick, Pfizer chemical 
engineer, in a new lecture series bul- 
letin released by the drug and chemi- 
cal firm’s agricultural research cen- 
ter. More than 22 million tons of pel- 
lets, crumbles and cubes were turned 
out in 1958, testifying to the growing 
importance of pelleting operations in 
modern feed manufacturing, reports 
Mr. Wornick. 

Mr. Wornick’s new booklet gives a 
comprehensive picture of the feed pel- 
leting process and its effects on im- 
portant micro-ingredients such as 
vitamins and antibiotics. The publica- 
tion summarizes a presentation made 
by the Pfizer researcher as a program 
participant at the recent Feed Pro- 
duction School in Kansas City. 

Animal nutritionists headquartered 
at the Pfizer Agricultural Research 
Center here also have issued a new 
bulletin summarizing research results 
with Tran-Q as a growth promoter 
for cattle and sheep. The publication 
reports findings from 21 cattle and 10 
sheep trials to show that low levels of 
Tran-Q have increased average daily 
gains and feed efficiency in cattle by 
8% and 7% respectively, and in sheep 
by 10% and 7%. 

The third report, summarizing re- 
cent Ohio State University studies 
with turkeys, réveals “outstanding re- 
sults with lysine fed as supplemental 
part of low protein growing rations.” 
The Pfizer Data Report describes how 
Ohic State scientists found it was 
possible to replace some of the diet- 
ary protein in turkey rations with 
amino acids without sacrificing either 
rate of growth or feed efficiency. 

Copies of the publications are now 
available. Persons may write for the 
publications entitled, “Lysine;” “Feed 
Pelleting and Its Effects on Micro- 
Ingredients;” and ‘“‘Tran-Q in Rations 
of Beef Cattle and Sheep.” They are 
available from the Information De- 
partment, Pfizer Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Terre Haute, Ind. 








Now...and for the past 35 years! 


to the Feed and Poultry Industry 


Disease is the greatest single threat to profitable poultry and livestock 
production today. And disease problems are steadily becoming more complex, 
thus making new demands on your feeds. All this calls for more service, 

more co-operation between the laboratory and the field—for it is in the 
laboratory that the answers to many field problems must first be found. 

Over the years, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories have developed several 
outstanding feed-additive health products—also the field manpower to 

help assure their proper application. 

This brochure describes briefly certain of those services available to 

our many friends in the feed industry. 





ONE OF THESE 78 EXPERIENCED 
is your contact 


L. H. ABBOTT W. R. ABRAM A. F. ACHILLES G. W. ALDOUS C. E. ANDERSON E. F. BARNARD $. E. BELL JOHN M. BENSON 
Albany, Ga. Russell Springs, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Alexandria, Minn. Primghar, la. Hutchinson, Kans. Conway, Ark. Hudson, N. Y. 


$. E. DAVIDSON be E. A. DIETZE J. E. DINKEL E. E. DOXEY T. M. DUNN J. E. ELLIS F. W. FISHER 
Abilene, Tex. ir, N.C. Oshkosh, Wis. Oskaloosa, ta. Huntsville, Ala. Mitchell, $. Dak. Rolla, Mo. Leacock, Pa. 


He’s close by...to help you 


The 78 Territory and District Managers shown 
here average 12 years of experience with Dr. 
Salsbury, working first-hand with feed manu- 
facturers, poultrymen and dealers. One of 
them is assigned to your territory. Contact 
him, at the address nearest you. 


Your Dr. Salsbury’s representative is a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of practical information about 
poultry and feed medication. He can provide 
the advice you often need regarding disease 
and programs of prevention and control. He 
keeps informed on industry problems, and 
can help in the training of your staff, through 
on-the-farm service calls, and even with feed 
merchandising programs. In short, he can 


H. M. LIGHTBODY W. D. LIPSEY E. W. MARSH J. J. MAYFIELD W. J. MOSTOLLER J. H. MURDY Ww. C. MYERS R. W. O'DONNELL H. C. PARK 
Dalton, Ga. Lubbock, Tex. Marion, Ind. Richmond, Va. Hampton, N. H. Fort Collins, Colo. Fayetteville, Ark. Flora, lll. Des Moines, la. 


es 
E. M. SMITH W. D. SWAFFORD J. W. TALLENT PAUL TALLENT C. W. TELFER M. L. TIERCE R.L. TURNER 0D. VANDER GIESSEN C.H. VAN DORT 
Helena, Okla. N. Birmingham, Ala. Harrisonburg, Va. Moorefield, W. Va. Royal, Pa. Center, Tex. Moberly, Mo. Portland, Ore. eeland, Mich. 


MEN REPRESENT 975 YEARS OF TRAINING 





I'MEN 


with Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


J. A. BERNARD 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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H. 0. FISHER 
West Columbia, S. C. 


W. L. BRADDY 


P. H. BRINSON 
College Station, Tex. ' 


Gainesville, Ga. 


F. J. BROWN 


G. L. BRIANS 
Batesville, Ark. Berlin, Md. 


C. G. FRY 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


G. D. GILBERT 
Rosemead, Calif. 


G. M. FULKS 
Lancaster, 0. 


with your feed-medication problems 


do everything that normally needs to be done with respect to adding 
medications to feed—and making your good feeds work better under 
field conditions. 


One of the most valuable functions of the Dr. Salsbury Territory Manager 
is that of middle-man between the field and laboratory. He represents you 
to us—and the other way around. He is your key to all the valuable services 
of the entire Dr. Salsbury organization. Most of the services discussed in 
this brochure are available through the Territory Manager. 


Six Dr. Salsbury District Managers can offer you much the same kind of 
help . . . and back up the service of the Territory Manager near you. Your 
Dr. Salsbury representative is a good man to know. Through him, Dr. 
Salsbury’s “Scientific approach to poultry and swine health problems” 
offers real help to you and your feed customers. Use his talents—and 
those of others available through him—to make your business more 
successful, more profitable. 


J. ¥. ROGERS 
Lyndonville, N. Y. 


T. C. ROTHBAUER F. H. RUNCHEY 
Yardley, Pa. Goshen, Ind. 


AL RUPP 
Wauseon, 0. 


C. G. SALSBURY 
Bloomington, Ind. 


K. L. BUTTERFIELD 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


K. J. GLEASON 
Wareham, Mass. 


J. K. CARNEY 
Griffin, Ga. 


R. S$. HEASLEY 
Alto, Mich. 


ROY JOHNSON 


H. A. LAMPHERE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


These 
District 
Managers 
Co-ordinate 
Territory 
Manager 
Services 


J. W. WALTER 
Athens, Ga. 


J. C. WILLIAMS D. P. WILLIAMSON 
Waco, Tex. Laurel, Miss. 


C. B. WALLS 
Easton, Md. 


L. C. WINTER 
Murray, Utah 


AND FIE HXPHRIENCE 


W. J. CARSTENS 
Pinconning, Mich. 


E. 0. HELGEN 
Decatur, Ili. 


F. G. KEAN 


E. T. LANDING 
Orlando, Fla. 


D. W. CUMMINS 
Atianta, Ga. 
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A. H. JEANNOUTOT 
Lincoln, Nebr 





E. A. COLLIER 


Cc. E. HUTSON 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


J. P. KOOISTRA 
Mankato, Mina. 


L. R. LANGLEY 
Greensbere, N. C. 


W. H. HAZEN 
Sea Girt, NW. J. 


L. L. SAUER 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


R. G. CROSBY 
Forest, Miss. 


J. H. ISAACS 
Lincoln, Del. 


M. L. LAING 
Alexandria, La. 


D. G. LEHN 
Springfield, Me. 


V. |. HELGEN 
Morton, til. 


$. THORNTON 
Fort Dodge, ia. 





THESE RESEARCH SERVICES CAN 


Poultry and Swine Health Specialists 


Research is the starting point, the launching 
pad for all progress in the field of poultry 
and livestock health. Research in feed medi- 
cation requires both highly trained special- 
ists and the very best facilities. Our large 
staff includes chemists, bacteriologists, bio- 
chemists, protozoologists, virologists, para- 
sitologists and pathologists, all working 
closely with poultry and swine disease prob- 
lems in the laboratory and in the field. These 
men are recognized as top scientists. They 
are members of a research team that has 
made signal contributions to agriculture 
through the development of new, more effec- 
tive feed additives and other health products. 
Keenly aware of the need for feed-medica- 


tion programs that work in the field, Dr. 
Salsbury’s specialists are at your service 
with quality product research. 

For these scientists to carry out their experi- 
mental work, they need not only the most 
advanced laboratory equipment but practical 
testing facilities as well—where typical farm 
conditions can be simulated. Dr. Salsbury’s 
Research Farm — where modern broiler, 
layer, and turkey houses are located—is 
typical of the experimental facilities of the 
Laboratories. Here, many different flocks 
and thousands of birds of all ages are being 
constantly tested for effectiveness of treat- 
ments and practical methods of application. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories-the Scientific 





HELP SOLVE MANY OF YOUR FEED PROBLEMS 


Professional Diagnostic Service 


Many flock troubles can be solved in the 
field, with the assistance of your Dr. 
Salsbury’s Territory Manager, but when 
problems arise that require professional 
scientific advice, he will be the first to 
propose submitting specimen birds to a 
diagnostic laboratory. He knows guesswork 
can be costly—to you, your feed dealers or 
customers. Dr. Salsbury’s diagnostic facili- 
ties are widely used by all segments of the 
industry. Feed manufacturers, dealers and 
fieldmen, as wel) as college laboratories, 
experiment stations and local poultry pro- 
ducers, annually send thousands of cases to 


Dr. Salsbury’s Department of Veterinary 
Pathology. This department, using a number 
of modern techniques, provides a complete 
diagnostic service. This important service 
seeks to find the underlying cause of disease 
in a flock, so that steps may be taken to 
control immediate mortality and to establish 
a program of prevention. This service is, of 
course, supplementary to state diagnostic 
laboratories; both are doing essential work 
for the good of the poultry industry. Com- 
plete details and information on how to use 
Dr. Salsbury’s diagnostic and other scien- 
tific services may be obtained from your 
Territory Manager. 


Approach to Poultry and Swine Health Problems 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE TO YOU... 





Poultry Short Course 


Today, more than ever, disease is a major threat 

to poultry profits. The average poultryman is beset with 
complex conditions requiring careful study and sound 
advice. He neecs help. And he expects his poultry feed 
to do a lot more than provide the essential nutrients 

for growth. You can provide a large measure of the 
help he needs—by building a better feed and servicing 
your customers with trained, capable fieldmen. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry Short Course provides an 
intensive, practical kind of training in how best to 
prevent and control poultry diseases. It is widely 
popular and highly respected. To date, over 10,000 
dealers, field servicemen and poultrymen from every 
state, and many foreign countries, have taken the course 
during the 25 years it has been held. While attending 
the 4-day course, students “learn to do by doing.” 
They do laboratory work, post-mortem examinations, 
blood testing, vaccinating, and other such work with 
poultry. Every modern teaching technique is used 

to give the student a chance to see for himself many of 
the disease conditions encountered in the field, so he will 
be better able to cope with them later. 

To find out more about Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry 

Short Course, contact your Territory Manager. Or, 
write direct to Charles City. 





Field Symposiums 


These are group meetings, held in various areas. 

They are similar in purpose to the Short Course, except 
they are more accelerated and characterized by 
discussions of disease conditions, presented by experts in 
their respective fields. Many meetings are held in 
co-operation with other groups such as the Extension 
Service, poultry improvement associations and the like. 
Every year sees an increase in the number of field 
meetings held for the purpose of training the salesmen or 
fieldmen of feed companies and dealers. 





TECHNICAL SERVICE ADVISERS ARE 
SPECIALISTS IN FEED MEDICATION 


These men, who are trained specialists expe- 
rienced in feed medication and poultry dis- 
ease control, are available through your Dr. 
Salsbury’s Territory Manager or direct from 
Charles City. They can give you most up-to- 
date advice and help, because they are in 
constant touch with college researchers, indus- 
try specialists, and practicing veterinarians. 
They work closely with local people, especially 
veterinarians. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Technical Service Advisers can 


Feed Analysis 


For a feed medicant to do its work, the additive must be 


help you and your growers develop effective 
disease-control programs—through medicated 
feed. They’re also available to you as trouble- 
shooters. They can be at the trouble spot in a 
matter of hours. And they bring the entire 
technical resources and know-how of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories to your aid. 


Make full use of Dr. Salsbury’s Technical 
Service Advisers. Their help means the use of 
professional skill and facilities that are vital, 
yet lacking in many places. 
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mixed thoroughly throughout the batch, so that any 

given portion of the feed eaten by the birds will contain the 
correct dosage. Otherwise, one bird might get more 
medication than necessary, while another one fails to get 
enough for full protection. The only way you can be sure of 
optimum distribution of the medicant throughout the feed is 
to follow mixing directions to the letter. Then have 

random samples analyzed. We can do this for you— 

if you have no chemist or if you want your own analyses 
checked by an outside laboratory. Of necessity, however, 
the number of feed analyses we can make is limited. 

Please check with your Dr. Salsbury Territory Manager 

and let him make arrangements for you. 





SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
that helps you and your staff 
keep up with industry changes 


Agriculture is dynamic, ever-changing. This is especially true 
of the field of poultry health and medication. As a result, many 
feed manufacturers and dealers find themselves hard-pressed 
for time to keep abreast of these many changes. 

One way to do this is to take advantage of 

Dr. Salsbury’s scientific information service. 


An extensive series of Feed Manufacturer’s Guides, 
research bulletins and reports covering practically every 
phase of poultry health and feed medication, will be sent 

to you regularly at your request. 

These materials are all designed to meet the needs of 

feed manufacturers and dealers as the latter give 
dependable information and service to their feed customers. 
Disease manuals and guides can be of great value to your 
field servicemen as they seek to bring more effective service 
programs to the users of your feed. 


See your Territory Manager or write direct, asking that your name be put 
on the mailing list so you, too, can get this scientific information regularly. 


Please write, wire or phone for further information about any par- 
ticular service mentioned in this brochure. Or, if you are interested 
in some service not mentioned here, please ask about that also. We 
will do our best to take care of your request. 


Remember to contact your Dr. Salsbury’s Territory Manager. He 
can be most helpful to you in many ways. A majority of the services 
discussed herein are available direct from Charles City; in most 
cases, however, we recommend that you contact your Territory 
Manager first and let him make the arrangements. Make him your 
“Partner in Service.” It is his business to help you—and to help 
make your own business more profitable. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S ‘= LABORATORIES 


Charles City ; lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 





Potential of Midwest in Egg Production 
Stressed at Nebraska Poultry Meeting 


LINCOLN, NEB.—‘“The Midwest 
area is a ‘sleeping giant’ with tremen- 
dous potential and will use this 
strength to produce a large percent- 
age of the nation’s top quality eggs,” 
Prof. Tom Avery told the Nebraska 
Poultry Improvement Assn. at its 
annual convention held here recently. 

Prof. Avery, head of the Kansas 
State Poultry Department, further 
emphasized the need to keep the con- 
sumer better informed on the nutri- 
tion value of eggs. 

A panel discussion moderated by 
John Skinner, extension poultryman, 
University of Nebraska, emphasized 
the trend toward large and more effi- 
cient units in the Midwest. 

The panel pointed out that in the 
future fewer people will be doing “a 
bigger job better.’ Also brought out 
was the increasing awareness of each 
segment of the industry for the prob- 
lems and welfare of other industry 
interests. All members agreed that 
advances would come by concerted 
and collective action by all members 
of the industry. 

Producers were told that the Mid- 
west was the largest surplus egg pro- 
ducing area of the nation by Leonard 
Z. Eggleton, extension marketing spe- 
cialist, Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa. Mr. Eggleton further stated 
that 58% of the eggs moving into the 
New York area came from the mid- 
western area. In discussing the future 
of the egg production market, Mr. 
Eggleton said, “The consumer is the 
person who will dictate what is sold 
by acceptance of our product with 
the housewife holding the key as to 
the color, size and type of egg she 
desires.” 

Dr. Bill Jasper, assistant director, 
commodity division, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, IIl., told 
producers that they must aim at new 
goals. Nebraska producers will have 
to compete on about an equal basis 
with poultrymen in other areas of the 
country in order for their layers to 
return a profit. 

A panel moderated by Dr. John 
Adams, chairman of the poultry hus- 
bandry department, University of Ne- 
braska, emphasized the need for ef- 
ficiency in utilization of floor space, 
feed and egg handling equipment. 

One of the problems which arise in 
systems housing a bird to 1% sq. ft. 
of space is the tendency to produce 
dirty eggs, it was stated. A full dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of clean- 
ing eggs followed. It was agreed that 
slightly soiled eggs could ve washed 
without harming their quality if it 
was done properly. 

Elmer Roth, vice president and 
general sales manager, Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc., Fairbury, DL, declared that 
the midwest area has more natural 
advantages than any other region 
and urged hatcheries and other in- 
dustrymen to “wake up to the real 
possibilities of the future by estab- 
lishing an aggressive service and sales 
program.” 

Dr. Thomas Sullivan, nutritionist 
with the poultry department, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, pointed out the lack 
of fundamental information on the 
mineral requirements of turkeys at 
various ages and stages of develop- 
ment. He told possible reasons for 
this and showed slides on results of 
mineral work he is doing. 

Robert Tyler, field service repre- 
sentative of Quaker Oats Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, gave an illustrated talk 
on the desirable and undesirable man- 
agement conditions he has observed 
in his work. Mr. Tyler cited the costs 








and returns from turkey breeder 
flocks and pointed out the rapid in- 
crease in this segment of the indus- 
try in Iowa. 

Sam Moore, coordinator for the 
National Poultry Improvement Plan, 
Washington, D.C., stressed the need 
for complete eradication of pullorum 
and other egg-transmitted diseases. 

Richard Fleming, assistant exten- 
sion editor, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, stated that a farmer should 
not be underestimated. Hatcheries 
and dealers should recognize the 
knowledge of past experience of the 
people with whom they deal, he said. 
He further emphasized the need for 
making use of research information 
available at the state institutions and 
developing a sound sales and service 
program. 

Recognition was given to 36 hatch- 





eries that have been in existence for 
25 years or longer. Special recogni- 
tion was given to Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Zucker, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Oberg and Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Spie- 
ker, whose combined hatchery serv- 
ice exceeded 101 years. 

Donald Clabaugh, Columbus 
Hatchery, Columbus, Nebraska, was 
named president of the association 
Dorle Hays, Hays Hatchery, Cozad, 
Neb., was named first vice president 
Lloyd Parr, Sure Hatchery, Broken 
Bow, Neb., was elected second vice 
president. Melvin Brown, Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Inc., Lexington, Neb., 
was elected treasurer. Doyle H. Free 
was retained as the executive secre- 
tary. Past President Arnold Daniel, 
Fremont Hatchery, Fremont, Neb., 
and Roy Brown, Gaydou-Brown 
Hatchery, Blair, Neb., continue as ex- 
ecutive committeemen. 

W. S. Woodward, Leigh Hatchery, 
Leigh, Neb., was elected director at 
large for a three-year term. Roy 
Brown, Gaydou-Brown Hatchery, 
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was retained as American 
Hatchery Federation di- 
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Heads Kentucky Group 


LEXINGTON, KY.—William Den- 
nis, Glasgow, was elected president 
of the Kentucky Poultry Federation 
to succeed Ralph McManigal. Other 
elected were: Charles W. 
Winchester, vice presi- 
R. Staples, and 
secretary-treas- 
Brooks. At 


olfticers 
Berryman 
dent, succeeding I 
E. C. Hogg, Berea, 
urer, succeeding W. R 
the same meeting R. E. Kelley, Mur- 
ray, and William Botkin, Berea, 
were named president and vice presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Kentucky 
Poultry Improvement Assn 
a ee 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
DURHAM, N.H.—Gerald L. Smith 
has been named associate profsesor 
of animal science at the University 
of New Hampshire here, according 
to Eldon L. Johnson, president 
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GOING INTO MOBILE MILLING? 
Then your BEST BUY is Derttin. 


HERE’S WHY . . . The Daffin Method of Mobile Milling sells more feed, 
makes more profit (for both the Daffin Feedmobile owner and his farm 
customers) and builds more good will than any other type of feed proc- 
essing or bulk delivery service you can offer! 
What’s more, to top off its profit-making potential, the economy- 
engineered Daffin will return value to you many times over in quality 
construction, low-cost maintenance and in new labor-saving conven- 


iences. 


Satisfied owners will tell you: If you're going into a Farm Feed Service, 


go into Mobile Milling, and “DECIDE ON DAFFIN NOW”. 


later you'll wish you had! 


IT PAYS TO INVEST IN THE BEST! 
Write today for details on the complete 


DAFFIN PLAN FOR PROFIT 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin wemaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers Sumenteme 
Ark North Little Rock « Georgia-Perry «+ Illinois-Springfield « Indiana-Evansville-|ndianapolis 
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DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3294 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GRAIN BANK OPERATION 


Advantages 
Problems 
Facilities 


The grain bank is being used wide- 
ly by feed dealers and farmers 
throughout the state of Indiana. The 
grain bank basically is an arrange- 
ment between the dealer and the 
feeder whereby the feeder stores 
various amounts of corn with the 
dealer and later withdraws an equiv- 
alent amount of corn in the form of 
mixed feed. In some instances the 
arrangements include oats. 


GRAIN BANK ADVANTAGES— 
Probably the most important ad- 
vantage to the farmer is that the 
grain bank saves time for him. This 
is especially true in hog feeding op- 
erations where feed is placed in the 
hog feeders when delivered. The corn 
is handled but one time. One Indiana 
hog producer who uses this grain 
bank arrangement had more than 
900 man-work units per man on his 
farm. This is about three times the 
man-work units accomplished per 
man on most central Indiana farms. 
The manager attributes a large part 
of the efficiency in his farm opera- 
tion to the use of the grain bank. 

Convenience is another important 
advantage of the grain bank system. 
It allows the farmer to use days not 
otherwise available for productive 
farm operations to transport corn 





By Dr. W. S. Farris 
Agricultural Economics Department 
Purdue University 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was presented recent- 
ly as a talk at the Michigan Feed & 
Grain Assn. conference. The author 
covers various aspects of grain bank 
operations. Much of the information 
is based on a survey of grain and 
feed handlers in Indiana. 





to the feed mill. Corn can be hauled 
to the mill at irregular intervals but 
feed must be mixed more or less 
regularly. On the other hand, to get 
feed delivered to his farm he needs 
simply to make a telephone call. 

An advantage in storage can some- 
times be gained by using the grain 
bank plan. This may be especially 
true for farmers whose grain stor- 
age facilities are in need of being 
replaced. A good part of their grain 
storage can be shifted to the local 
elevator and feed mill rather than 
to construct additional storage on 
the farm. This arrangement permits 
funds to be used as operating capital 
rather than being tied up in fixed 
facilities. 


GRAIN BANK PROBLEMS — 
Livestock producers face several 


| 
| 





Policies 
Agreements 
Charges 


problems, in addition to paying for 
the services rendered, when they use 
the grain bank. 


@ Feeders must be large enough to 
accommodate sizeable loads of feed. 


@ The likelihood of disease being 
brought to the farm is increased. 


@ The producer will need to plan his 
feed procurement needs in advance. 


@iIt is impractical to preserve the 
identity of corn deposited in the 
grain bank. 

A recent survey by Purdue Uni- 
versity revealed that approximately 
half (378) of the grain and feed 
handlers in the state have some type 
of a grain bank arrangement. The 
grain bank seems to be most ppoular 
with hog feeders. Of 13,528 grain 
bank customers, 


53% used it for hogs 
26% used it for laying hens 
10% used it for beef cattle 
9% used it for dairy cattle 
2% used it for broilers and tur- 
keys 
Some of the highlights of the sur- 


vey are presented under the four 
following questions: 


1. What facilities and agreements 





“With our BROWER MIXER we handle 


any size feed order a 
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“We use our Brower Mixer to make our own brand of 
feeds, and estimate 15% gain in feed profits. We also 
do custom mixing, and the number of customers we serve 
has increased about 30%. Before we qc our Brower 


Mixer we were unable to handle any 


arge 


tonnage; 


now we handle orders of any size and get them out on 
time. The mixer operation has been very satisfactory — 
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BROWER 
Whuluind MiXER 


Whirls the anndiiients instead of just stirring or 


tumbling them. 


Produces the most thorough mix obtainable. 


Fast — produces perfect blends in about 10 


minutes. 


Economical — power cost only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. 


A size for every need — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 


and 4000 Ibs. per batch capacities . . 


floor and below-floor models. 


above- 


Heavy welded steel construction — built for 


years of trouble-free service. 


a 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, ll. 


World's Largest Sellin= Mixer 





are generally associated with the 
grain bank? 

Some grain bank operations have 
been set up with little change in 
existing facilities and handling meth- 
ods. The setting up of other grain 
bank operations has included consid- 
erable modification of grain storage, 
bulk supplement and mixed feed stor- 
age, and feed grinding and mixing 
equipment. Limited storage space is 
a problem to dealers using the grain 
bank. Out of 378 dealers using the 
grain bank: 


76% restrict the size of deliveries 
of corn. 

56% restrict total corn stored by 
each farmer. 

65% keep an inventory of corn 
on hand to meet grain bank 
obligations. 


It appears, therefore, that dealers 
make an effort to restrict the rate 
at which farmers bring corn to them 
for storage, probably because of lim- 
ited storage facilities and, at the 
same time, generally feel their obli- 
gation to keep enough corn on hand 
to take care of current obligations 
under their grain bank agreements. 
Of the dealers who did not try to 
keep an inventory of corn equal to 
grain bank obligations, the majority 
relied upon local purchases of corn 
to fill these needs. Even though the 
storage problem seems to be an im- 
portant one, only 22% of the dealers 
reporting a grain bank operation 
made a direct charge for storage. 


2. What are the important prob- 
lems connected with receiving grain 
from farmers in grain bank arrange- 
ments? 

In crediting the farmer with grain 
deposited in the grain bank the most 
popular method appeared to be that 
of giving him credit in terms of 
pounds of corn. About three fourths 
of the dealers made a moisture ad- 
justment for corn received in the 
grain bank. Nearly half of these 
made adjustments for quality other 
than moisture and about a third of 
them made an additional adjust- 
ment for shrink. 

Several methods of adjusting for 
moisture were reported but the most 
common one appeared to be that of 
adjusting to 15%% moisture basis 
Thus, many dealers using the grain 
bank apparently make no adjust- 
ment for moisture, simply returning 
corn for corn and reasoning that 
the variations will average out. Only 
a very small percentage of the deal- 
ers reported that they credited the 
farmer for his corn on a dollar basis 


Only about a third of the dealers 
who have grain bank operations have 
grain dryers for use in connection 
with handling corn containing high 
moisture. 


8. What specific agreements are 
used in grain bank operations? 

In grain bank arrangements it is 
generally understood that the feeder 
will keep corn deposited with the 
dealer so that he has some on de- 
posit for most of the feeding year. 
It is also generally agreed that corn 
withdrawn from the grain bank will 
be in the form of mixed feed and 
that the mixing and grinding services 
and supplements added will be fur- 
nished by the dealer. 

However, of the dealers through- 
out the state reporting that they 
had some type of grain bank opera- 
tions, less than 10% of them had 
written contracts with the farmers. 
A large percentage of the dealers 
had understandings with the farm- 
ers regarding the maximum corn that 
could be deposited in the grain bank, 
but only a very small fraction re- 
ported announcing a minimum which 
they would receive from the farmer. 

The understanding with the feeder, 
whether written or unwritten, usual- 
ly involves (1) the rate for con- 
verting ear corn to shelled corn, (2) 
the moisture adjustment schedule, 
(3) adjustment for shrink and other 
quality adjustments, (4) the policy 
on overdrawing the corn account, and 





(5) the charges made for services 
in connection with the grain bank. 
Several methods were set forth for 
satisfying an overdrawn corn ac- 
count. The customer generally had 


the privilege of replacing the corn | 
within a limited period at no penalty. | 
However, a common understanding | 
was that overdrawn accounts after | 
certain dates would be charged at | 


the retail price for corn. 
As a service to the farmer many 


dealers keep a record of mixes de- | 


sired by individual customers and 


allow them to place orders by tele- | 


phone and either pick up the mixed 
feed at the mill or have it deliv- 


ered to the farm. About 70% of those | 


reporting grain bank operations kept 
such a record of mixes, and slightly 
more than one fourth reported that 
the majority of the feed orders at 


their mill were placed by telephone. | 


4. How do dealers charge for serv- 


ices they render under grain bank | 


operations? 

a. Storage. Since only about a fifth 
of the dealers reporting grain bank 
operations indicated that they 
charged for storage it appears that 
the majority of dealers make no di- 
rect charge for storage as such. 
Those reporting storage charges in- 
dicated that the most common was 
1%¢ bu. per month. This applied to 
more than half of the dealers report- 
ing storage charges. Several of the 
dealers made this charge after the 
first or second month. About one 
sixth of those dealers reporting a 
charge for storage listed it as l¢ bu. 
per month. 

b. Drying. Charges of 5¢ and 10¢ 
bu. for drying were the most common 
charges. The reported charges for 
drying however ranged from 4 to 
12¢ bu. 

ce. Shelling. Shelling charges ranged 
from 2¢ bu. to 20¢ bu., with the most 
common charges being 2, 3, 4 and 
5¢ bu. 

d. Grinding and Mixing. The most 
common grinding and mixing charges 
were 10¢ cwt., 12¢ cwt. and 15¢ cwt. 
Of nearly 300 dealers reporting grind- 
ing and mixing charges, 75% reported 
charges within the 10-15¢ cwt. range. 

e. Hauling. Usual charge for haul- 
ing farmers’ corn to the elevator was 
5¢ bu. 

f. Delivery. Slightly more than half 
the dealers who reported having grain 
bank operations owned bulk delivery 
trucks. Charges for delivery of mixed 
feed varied considerably, but the most 
common charge was $2 ton. 


SPECIFIC GRAIN BANK PROB- 
LEMS: 

Storage Space: Many elevator man- 
agers suggest that limited space is 
their main problem. This requires 
that they put some type of limitation 
upon the size of deliveries of corn by 
the farmer and upon the maximum 
amount which he can store with 
them. Some elevators will not accept 
corn for storage after certain spe- 
cified dates because of the need for 
storage space for approaching new 
crops. 

Over-Drawing Corn Account: 
Farmers are prone to over-draw their 
corn accounts especially late in the 
season, and some hope to repay the 
over-draft by furnishing new corn. 
When this occurs, it generally means 
that the elevator is then furnishing 
corn that is higher priced than the 
corn which it will receive in return 
after harvest. This problem is gener- 
ally handled by establishing a policy 
of notifying the farmer when he is 
over-drawn and then allowing a short 
period of time (10-15 days) to make 
sufficient deposits of corn to cover 
the over-draft. 

Quality Problems: Corn delivered 


for deposit in the grain bank is fre- 
quently not of storable quality. Such 
corn must be processed and fed with- 
in a relatively short time, sold at a 
discount and replaced, or artificially 
dried before storing. Since farmers 
usually expect good quality corn in 
the processed feed, the elevator must 
provide the replacement or drying 
service. 

Receiving high-moisture corn nec- 
essitates the application of appropri- 
ate discount schedules in arriving at 
the proper credit allowed to the 
farmer. Also, if the farmer agrees to 
use high-moisture corn in his pro- 
cessed feed, then credit is usually al- 
lowed according to the same schedule 
at which the high-moisture corn is 
discounted. 

Observations: Even though many 
problems are connected with the of- 
fering of grain bank services, it is 
apparent that many farmers are will- 
ing to use these services and to pay 
for them. 

The elevator manager has a re- 


| sponsibility to help the farmer under- 


stand the problems connected with 
grain bank services as well as to in- 
form him of the advantages of using 
them. 

When the elevator manager does a 
good job of educating farmers in his 
community about the grain bank, he 
will likely see an improvement in 
farmer cooperation as well as in- 
creased use of, and satisfaction with, 
grain bank services. Even though the 
purchaser of goods or services wants 
them at the lowest possible cost, he is 
usually willing to pay a charge which 
is in line with the amount of ser- 
vices rendered. 


New Storage Unit 

CHINO, CAL.—A 
to construct a $74,000 automatic bulk 
plant and storage unit has been tak- 
Chino Grain and Mill- 


building permit 


en out by 
ing Co. 
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Grain On Hand Eligible 
For Tax in Ohio in 1961 


WORTHINGTON, OHIO All 
grain on hand for manufacturing 
purposes in any feed and grain estab- 
lishment in Ohio becomes eligible for 
property tax in 1961, ac- 
cording to the Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association, Inc., bulletin 

Inventories of those engaged in 
manufacturing are no longer exempt 
from personal property tax on 50% 
average monthly grain in- 
ventory used in manufacturing ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1960 

The Ohio association is trying to 
decide how the inventory to be 
taxed could be determined in an ele- 
vator with its multi-operational func- 
tions. Stanley Bowers, tax commis- 
sioner in Ohio, is co-operating with 
leaders of the trade to determine the 
feasibility of such a personal prop- 
erty tax, according to the associ- 


ation 


personal 


of their 








KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Peebles’ M-N-C 
supplies ideal 


Improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your broiler 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Producis 


32 PLANTS Coast fo Coast 
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With STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


jesse 0. VEWELE 


CHAIRMAN or THE BoarRo 


Mr. charles L. pavidson, Sr. 
president 

stone Mountain crit Company » 
Lithonia, Georgié 
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we have fewer barebacks and downgrades” 








says 


Jesse D. Jewell 


Board Chairman of the world’s largest 
integrated broiler operation. 


If feather pulling and barebacks 
are costing you money at market- 
ing time, it will pay you to read 
about Jesse Jewell’s experience 
with Stonemo. 


Stonemo Granite Grit — Research 
Proved and Industry Approved 
—should be on your payroll, too! 


Jesse D. Jewell, above, 
inspects healthy gizzards, 
free from feathers and litter, 
so necessary for a good 
digestive system. 


Section of an eviscerating 
line in the Jesse Jewell 
processing plant that handles 
6,000 broilers an hour 
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Interpretation and Enforcement 
Of Additive Regulations 


By D. L. Bruner 
Animal Health Institute 


ITEMS: 

1. “Prior Sanction’—How is the 
FDA interpreting Section 201 (s) (3) 
which pertains to substances used in 
accordance with sanction or approval 
granted prior to the enactment of the 
Food Additives Law? Are the so- 

lled non “new drugs” actually ex- 

I om the operation of the new 
law? If so, under what conditions do 
the non “new drugs” lose that status 
and become “new drugs” and “food 
additives”? If the products are ex- 
empt from the law, how will the en- 
tire drug file jacket be affected if a 
drug manufacturer submits a new 
claim, new dosage level, etc.? 

2. Difference 
Drugs and Food Additives—When are 
S e dose or therapeutic veterinary 
products considered veterinary drugs 
and when are they considered food 
additives? When they are considered 
food additives and a zere tolerance is 
established, is it necessary to develop 
a practical analytical method? 

8. Combination of Drugs—W hat 
type and amount of data will be re- 
quired when two or more drugs (feed 
additives) are used in combination in 
an animal feed? 

4. Metabolites and Conversion 
Products—Assuming that a feed addi- 
tive metabolizes and further assum- 
ing that long-term dietary studies are 
required, will these dietary studies be 
conducted utilizing the actual prod- 
uct or the conversion products? 

5. “De minimis” Theory and Tissue 
Residues—When it is determined that 
the amount of drug residue that re- 


mains in the tissue is so minute as to | 


be insignificant, should not the FDA 
apply the “de minimis” theory to food 
idditives, through informal adminis- 
trative interpretation as it has in ad- 
ministration of the Miller Amend- 
ment, which covers food additives 
classified as pesticides for plants. 
DISCUSSION: 

l. “Prior Sanction’”—Until recent- 
ly, any direct interpretations or for- 
mal statements of policy in regard to 
this section were conspicuous by their 
absence. At an informal conference 
of AHI representaatives with FDA’s 
Arthur A. Checchi on Sept. 1, the 
following current FDA thinking on 
certain broad categories of veterinary 

and feed-mix materials was 
disclosed: 

(1) Old Veterinary Drugs, previ- 
ously cleared under the New Drug 
Application procedure and later 
switched from “new” to “old” status, 
will probably be regarded by FDA as 
“senerally recognized as safe” and 
therefore excluded from food additive 
control when used in the identical 
manner cleared by the original NDA. 

(2) NDA Veterinary Drugs, pres- 


ently covered by effective New Drug | 


Applications, are also outside the food 
additive control area for the present 














"PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” 


Between Veterinary | 





because FDA regards them as covered 


| by the “prior sanction” provision of 


the new food additive law. 
(3) New Veterinary Drugs, being 
marketed for the first time and not 


| previously cleared through the NDA 


procedure for veterinary use, will be 


| controlled either as “new drugs” or 
| “food additives” or both, depending 
| on the circumstances, 


A New Veterinary Drug to be 
mixed in animal feed or water is 
automatically a feed additive. Injec- 
tibles and implants used for economic 





purposes generally will be considered 
food additives if they leave residues. 
Used therapeutically, injectibles and 
implants will be controlled by NDA 
if FDA considers it reasonable to ex- 
pect that no residues or conversion 
products will remain in meat, milk or 
eggs used for human consumption. 

One of the governing considerations 
will be the length of withdrawal time 
necessary to eliminate residues before 
the animal’s food products can be 
used for human consumption. 

New Veterinary Drugs will be 
brought under food additive control 
when residue problems exist. If FDA 
believes residue problems exist, it will 
insist on food additive petitions, zero 
or safe tolerances and adequate assay 
methods for enforcement purposes 
against animal products. 

NDA Veterinary Drugs are outside 
food additive control only for specific 
manufacturers who hold an NDA or 
Supplement for them and only when 
those drugs are marketed in con- 
formance with the terms authorized 
in the NDA or Supplement. If “car- 








EDITOR’S NOTE: In a talk pre- 
sented at the recent convention in 
Washington of the Association of 
American Feed Control Oficials, D. 
L. Bruner, executive secretary, Ani- 
mal Health Institute, described the 
organization, activities and objec- 
tives of the institute and discussed 
Food and Drug administration con- 
trols and their effects on feed addi- 
tives. Excerpts from his presenta- 
tion appeared as part of a roundup 
of AAFCO convention talks pub- 
lished in the Oct. 17 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. The accompanying article 
starting also is from Mr. Bruner’s 
AAFCO talk. In this article, Mr. 
Bruner discusses questions in con- 
nection with the Food Additives Law. 
Conclusions expressed are based on 
AHI committee work and reports. 





cinogens” are involved, products hav- 
ing “old drug” status are probably 
considered clear. Arsenicals covered 





Yes! For three years now, hogs on rations forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid had the lowest-cost 
gains in Purdue University’s annual compari- 
son of feed additives. Here are the latest re- 


sults on Arsanilic Acid... 


e Gains made at 8%¢ feed cost per pound— ¢ less 
than the next most effective feed additive. 


@ Increase of 18% in daily weight gains. 


e Better feed efficiency than any other single ad- 
ditive—or combination of additives. 


@95 pounds of feed with Arsanilic Acid did the 


work of 100 pounds without. 
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What about 1960? The need for low-cost production 
will be uppermost in the minds of every hog man that 
wants to stay in business. And these growers will be 
pleased to know that:Arsanilic Acid often works even 
better in their own feed lots. 


Arsanilic Acid needs no potentiator. It goes directly 
to work in the gut to combat subclinical diseases— 


antibiotics. 


is also active against organisms not touched by 


Make full use of the effectiveness of Arsanilic Acid 
in all your finishing feeds. Fortify your high protein 
supplements up to 0.1% Arsanilic Acid. (Adjust feed- 
ing so that pigs receive 45 to 90 Gr. Arsanilic Acid 
per ton of feed consumed.) For complete details, see 
your Abbott Man. 


| 


For 3 Strai. 











by NDA’s are apparently in a similar 
situation to stilbestrol. 


2. Difference Between Veterinary 
Drugs and Food Additives—A veter- 
inary drug, administered to an animal 
through another media than feed or 
drinking water, and provided no 
“prior sanction” or “general recogni- 
tion of safety” is present, may still 
be a “food additive” if there is likeli- 
hood that a residue will remain in 
human food, and that determination 
will be made on a “case-to-case” 
basis. 

Therapeutic drugs will informally 
be divided between those which are 
“food additives” and those which are 
not. All drugs added to feed are “food 
additives” unless covered by an ex- 
clusion such as (1) prior sanction or 
(2) general recognition of safety. 

The question is of vital importance 
because substances added to food 
must be covered either by Food Ad- 
ditive Orders or exemptions from 
the Food Additives Law. To obtain 
orders, manufacturers must submit 








petitions which include testing data 
and practicable analytical methods. 

Regarding exemptions, chemicals 
may be excluded either by “general 
recognition of safety” or “prior sanc- 
tion.” To the best of our knowledge, 
FDA will not publish a proposed 
“white list” of veterinary drugs “gen- 
erally recognized as safe.” 

FDA scientists will attempt to de- 
cide whether or not a therapeutic 
drug would be “likely” to leave resi- 
dues in human food. If they decide 
that residues would not be likely, 
the drug would not be considered a 
food additive. 

Asked for an example at a recent 
bar association meeting, FDA’s Ar- 
thur A. Checchi said that a drug 
given to an animal during pregnancy 
would be unlikely to result in resi- 
dues in food, since the animal would 
not be slaughtered for food use at 
that period. 


Responsibility of Proof 


If the FDA scientists cannot come 
to a conclusion on whether residues 








are likely, the manufacturer of the 
drug will have the responsibility of 
proving that no residues are likely to 
be left in human food. If FDA-ers 
are convinced, by the industry data, 
the product will not need food addi- 
tive clearance. Of course, where a 
particular use of a product is covered 
by “prior sanction” or “general 
recognition of safety,” no food addi 
tive clearance will be needed. 

Where there is no “prior sanction, 
and where a therapeutic drug is not 
“generally recognized as safe,” FDA 
will consider the drug a “food addi- 
tive” if there is a likelihood that res 
dues of the drug remain in food and 
will require a petition for it. The 
petition and final order will probably 
set a tolerance of zero for such resi- 
dues, and also require the manufac 
turer to provide a practicable analy 
tical method for determining residues 
in food. However, in those cases 
where a zero tolerance is set, FDA 
will not require the lengthy toxicity 
tests it demands for proposed addi- 








ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO « MONTREAL 
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Pay Way Feed Mills 


Picks Iranian Trainee 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Amir Pam- 
bechy, 26, Tehran, Iran, has been 
selected as a sales trainee by Pay 


Way Feed Mills of 
Kansas City. Mr. 
Pambechy gradu- 
ated from Central 
Missouri State 
College in War- 
rensburg, Mo., in 
May with a BS 
degree in chemis- 
try and agricul- 
ture 

A fluent linguist 
in English, Arabic, 
Persian and Turk- 
ish, he has _ traveled 
through the world and 





Amir Pambechy 


extensively 
the United 


| States. While at college he held num- 





erous student offices and was a mem- 
ber of the agricultural club, inter- 
national relations club, foreign lan- 
guage club and the American Chem- 
ists Society 

His family still resides in Iran 
where his father is an import-export 


commissioner in Tehran 





tives which leave a residue in food 

From FDA's regulatory viewpoint, 
it will make little difference whether 
1 veterinary drug is or is not classed 
additive. In both events, 
residues in human food may be in 
violation of the law unless the drug 
is an exempt drug. The product can 
possibly be seized as a food additive 
for which there is no order or ex- 
If a drug is a food additive 
with a zero tolerance, residues will 
make the product subject to seizure 
because of the violation of the toler- 
the Food Additive Order 

From the manufacturer's viewpoint, 
however, there is an important differ- 
his product is or is not 
food additive. If it is, 
uugh the expensive 

work to develop 
tical method which 
pur 


as a food 


emption 


ance set in 


ence whether 
classified as a 
he has to » thre 
and time-consumin 
a practicable anal 
FDA can use for enforcement 
poses 

8. Combination of Drugs—As to the 
type and amount of data required 
satisfy FDA for clearance of two or 


drugs in combination in a feed 


r re 
inswer 
This area is in a constant state of 
flux. It varies from day to day, ap- 

drug combinations 
nera we 


de lines 


clean-cut 


parently, with the 
FDA reviewer. In ge 
can go by the following gu 


na the 


1. Demonstration will have to be 
that tissue residues, or 
either drug used in the 
have no adverse effect 
other in other words 
action or syner- 


ma le bse nce 
same from 
combination 
ne upon the 
chemical re 


gistic action occurs as a result of the 


+) , " 
ina no 


combination 

b. Since a large portion of the 
in use contains a certifiable 
with FDA will 
equire substan of efficacy for 
both items used in a combination 
substantiation of efficacy is be- 
ways. In 
com- 


feeds now 


antibiotic, clearance 


latior 


approached in various 
work on 
panies hope to sustain this, as far as 
the antibiotics concerned, by 
showing no adverse effects on blood 
However, there is no guaran- 
tee that FDA will accept this 
FDA has been imply- 
of both drugs in 


combinations 


some 
are 
eveis 


c tecently, 
ing that the stability 
a combination will have to be 
demonstrated in the finished feed 
This area is yet to be explored as to 
the extent of the work required for 
acceptance by FDA 

4. Metabolites and Conversion 
Products—This has been 


PRO-GEn 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Plece Ste. 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowr 


le 
ais0O 


subject 
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P E R Mi A D RY. THE “sealed-in” vitamin A 


made by a patented process (U.S. Patent No. 2406634 and others pending). Its use assures 
outstanding stability and performance in all types of 

formula feeds. Permadry resists the destructive action of minerals and moisture which are so 
harmful to other types of vitamin A. Write for a sample and 

all the facts about Permadry. So good no one else can match it. 


Literature supplied on request 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET * GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY + TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY * TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 











PREDICTS SOUTHEAST 
TO BE STOCK CENTER 


TIFTON, GA.—Byron L. Southwell, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station here, predicted 
recently that the southeastern states 
would become the livestock center of 
the nation. 

The statement was made in inter- 
views at the Tift County Chamber of 
Commerce's annual banquet at which 
the Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station was honored. 

Mr. Southwell said the trend 
toward the movement of the livestock 
industry for several years has been 
toward the southeastern states. He 
said the mild climate, coupled with 
the ability of the southeastern farm- 
ers to produce feed crops and good 
pastures on their land is making it 
possible to expand livestock opera- 
tions. 





pushed by various scientific members 
of FDA for the past 10 years. Al- 
though the recent rumblings would 
indicate a firmer insistence along this 
direction, as far as we know it is not 
n absolute requirement for a cur- 
ent clearance 
This area of 
and the possibility of different meta- 
bolites products, or de- 
gradation products should be removed 
from the realm of conjecture and 
hypothesis as far as any 
to FDA is concerned. All such state- 
ments should be backed by factual 
scientific data. At this point, it's hard 
to judge what FDA will require here 
The Food Additive Regulations are 
definite that we must be concerned 
with degradation products. The origi- 
nal residue study may provide some 
ind cation of what will be necessary 


Ifa 
presence ol 
products, the 
should, in our cpinion 
marily at the prod- 
marketed and ad- 
as far 


product metabolism 


conversion 


submission 


problem does arise over the 
metabolites and conver- 


sion dietary studies 
themselves 
still be aimed p 
uct as it is to be 
ministered. The research work 
as metabolites or conversion products 
centered on 
pharma- 


are concerned, should be 
demonstrating the over-all 
cology of such an article and whether 
or not there was any residue of it in 
the edible tissues 


5. “De minimis” Theory and Tissuc 
Residues—As far as we can tell, the 
“de minimis” theory, which does ho'd 
in the pesticide field, will not apply 
to any items covered under the feed 
additives law. Any tolerance that 
would issue for any chemical would 
depend on the nature and over-all 
pharmacology of the item. In some 
cases, such a tolerance could be zero 
However, we must be reminded that 
FDA does not recognize any such 
magnitude as absolute zero, since it 
is their contention that there may 
always be some small finite amount 
present, which is beyond detection be 
sensitivity. Further 

still hold to thei: 
factor in the es 


cause of 
more, FDA may 
hundred-fold safety 
tablishment of any tolerance 

Another concept which 
evolving in this area is that of tying 
zero residues in with the pharma- 
cological “no effect’’ dose. This in- 
volves an increment type chronic 
toxicity evaluation in laboratory ani- 
mals. Although this has not been 
pushed by FDA, one company had 
requests for same, just lately, from 
Canada 


assa\ 


may iM 


—_—_—~e 


Arsenical Protects 


Against Selenium 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—-Arsanilic acid 
demonstrated its protective effect 
against selenium in growing swine in 
experiments recentiy at South Da- 
kota State College, according to D1 
R. C. Wahlstrom, animal husband- 
man, and Dr. O. E. Olson, chemist 
“In these experiments, selenium in- 


take for the growing gilts was such 
that their daily gains was not much 
reduced, said the two men. Those on 
the seleniferous rations did, however, 
symptoms while those 
arsanilic acid along 
they added 


show some 
that received 
with the selenium did not 

‘For brood sows, however, arsanilic 
acid at the level of .01% (this level 
is generally used in swine rations) 
apparently has little effect in over- 
coming the decreased reproductive 
performance where seleniferous ra 
tions are used. For brood sows in 
seleniferous areas, therefore, the 
analysis of grains for selenium before 
they are incorporated into rations is 
still the most practical control meas 
ure,” Dr. Wahlstrom and Dr. Olson 
added 

Results of this work indicate that 
selenium may have a rather serious 
effect on the reproductive perform- 
ance of brood sows at levels of intake 
to cause serious visible dam 


herself, they con 


too low 
age to the 
cluded 


dam 
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ITOMATION 


NE | STATIONARY OR PORTABLE LOW-COST 

« SELF-CONTAINED FEED PLANT 
A unique consolidation of two famous feed processing units 
Davis Feed Mixer and Davis Feed Granulator. A TRUE PRO 
FESSIONAL INSTRUMENT FOR ONLY $1225.00 


P.T.0. OR ELECTRIC MOTOR, Bansnes guesswork and un 
7.0. . Banishes guesswork and un hM 
certainty in feeds and feeding. Granulates all materials without flouring | gg abt — ay — “LIQUID 
the modern way. May also be had with Krimper-Kracker Grain Roller MOLASSES. FISH OWS. AUREOMYCIN., 


NO FLOURING MAKES FOR MORE NUTRITIOUS, MORE DIGESTIBLE FEEDS Supplements, concentrates, any fortifier 
WRITE FOR LARGE FREE CATALOG on BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 
Davis 65th Anniversary Milling Equipment DAVIS MFG. C0., INC. ow. rs. SOMMER Stmines. oe 
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Capecity ? tons hourty Other 
hires Randie largest requirements 


DISCHARGES ON FLOOR OR INTO ELE- 








Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


a notural source of 


Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 


Digestive enzymes - B Vitamins including By» 
not obtainable from any other source 
For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
Yeast Culture values proven by state college tests 


write ... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. . CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














SHELLY'S NOT 


THE CALCULATING TYPE 


---but she knows what Shellbuilder adds up to: 


more profit for you. 


Order Shellbuilder pure 


crushed reef oyster shell today. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY > 


1305 PRAIRIE AVE. + HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Pure crushed reef oyster shell 











CORONET...50 YEARS OF RESEARCH...QUALITY CONTROL...SERVICE 





Comparison tests 


conclusively prove 


CDFP best 


High phosphorus availability results with CORONET DEFLUORI- 
NATED PHOSPHATE have been confirmed in a variety of feeding 
tests conducted by state agricultural experiment stations and 
independent research laboratories not affiliated with Coronet. 

Chemically, CDP is an ortho phosphate, free of pyro and meta 
phosphates. It is predominantly in the form of alpha tricalcium 
phosphate; non-hygroscopic and non-acidic, but readily soluble 
in dilute acid solutions. 

Nutritionally, CDP is a tried and tested source of phosphorus, 
palatable to livestock even in free-choice feeding. ALL of the 
phosphorus in CDP has demonstrated total biological availability 
to both plant (rumen bacterial micro-organisms) and animal life. 
Nutritional evidence establishing CDP as the BEST defluorinated 
phosphate is contained in the following literature: 


1. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources of Poults Fed 
Purified Diets.”"’ Poultry Science, Volume X XXIII, Number 5, Septem 
ber, 1954. 

2. “A Comparison of the Availability, to the Young Growing Chicken, of 
the Phosphorus in Defluorinated Phosphate and Analytical Reagent 
Grade Dicalcium Phosphate,"’ by Lime Crest Research Laboratory, 
October, 1954. 

3. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources for Poults Fed 
Practical-Type Diets.’’ Poultry Science, Volume XXXIV, Number 5, 
September, 1955. 

. “Phosphorus Availabilities as Determined by New Feeding Experi- 
ment,’ by Lime Crest Research Laboratory, November, 1955 

5. “Phosphorus Availability Assays by the University of Illinois Method, 
as presented by Dr. H. M. Scott conducted by the Laboratory of 
Vitamin Technology, Inc., September, 1956 


Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is a result of creative devel- 
opment, quality production and continuing research. No phos- 
phorus feed products are subjected to more meticulous quality 
control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


Guaranteed Uniform Analysis 


Phosphorus Calcium 


18.0% min. ae — 


Fluorine 
0.18% max. 


Screen Analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5 


Solubility Comparison of CDP With Other Defluorinated Phosphates 


Solubility 
Solubility Solubility in neutral Average 


PRODUCT in 0.4% in 2% ammonium total 
HCI citric acid citrate solubility 


CDP 100.00% 87.14% 86.16% 91.10% 


Product A 96.48% 51.19% 19.41% 55.69% 
Product B 82.79% 38.61% 9.08% 43.49% 














Chemical solubilities determined by TERMINAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC., Los Angeles 33, Ca 


Let us figure the cost of CDP delivered to your plant 


a P rR oO D U Cc T Oo F T H E 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED © NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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e ° bd ° ° the farmer or his heirs must continue and other legal considerations would 
Illinois Economists Give Farmers Advice the contract to the end, regardless not hold if the farmer were deemed 
of conditions, but the company can an independent contractor. 


On What to Watch in Integration Contracts step out of its commitment for any Supplies furnished by each party.— 


of the reasons stated in the contract The production items to be furnished 


URBANA, ILI Economists J. R discussion covers some points that Assignment of interest.—Some con- by each party should be listed. The 
Roush and N. G. P. Krausz from the should be included in integration tracts prevent either party from as- contract should also be explicit re- 
of Illinois College of Ag- | contracts signing his duties to another party garding what is furnished. For ex- 


University 
ample, some egg production con- 


riculture have issued advice to farm- Period of contract.— Be sure the without written consent. An under- 
ers and farm leaders on points tO period covered by the contract is standing of assignment provisions is tracts state only that the integratoi 
look for in integration contracts certain. Both starting and termina- especially important to a farmer who will supply a certain number of 
Following is the text of an Illinois’ tion dates should be spelled out may wish to retire during the con- “birds.” They do not state whether 
bulletin in which the agricultural Renewal provisions. — Some con- tract period and turn the operation the birds are baby chicks or 24-week- 
: ke their suggestions: tracts call for automatic renewal over to another party. old pullets or whether they are all 
ave produced such prod- in the absence of advance written Legal relationship of parties.—The pullets or part pullets and part cock- 
sugar beets and canning’ notice of cancellation. Be sure you legal relationship of the parties erels. 

-ontract basis for years have the same rights at the end of should be stated in the contract. Is The 
More recently, contracts have been’ the term as the company. the farmer an employee or a partnet 
offered in poultry and livestock en- Cancellation provisions. — Make of the integrator, or is he an inde- 
terprises. The number of these con- certain you understand under what pendent contractor? If he is an em- 
tracts is increasing circumstances either party can can- ployee, the integrator may be liable Management decisions.—The farm- 
is signed, cel the contract. Many contracts have for actions of the farmer that cause er should understand the extent to 
injuries or losses to a third party. which the integrator can make man- 
Or the integrator may find that he agement decisions. If the integrator 
must make social security contribu- controls these decisions, the farmer 
should acquaint himself with the in- 
tegrator’s management program. If 
he disagrees with this program, he 

should not sign the contract 


contract should also clearly 
state who pays for insurance on the 
animals, buildings, equipment and 
feed supplies. 


cro] 


Before such a contract 
should be read carefully. The com- a wide range of cancellation provi- 
plete agreement should be in writing sions for the integrator. Few contain 
Verba wreements or incomplete provisions for cancellation by the 


contracts often lead to lawsuits. This farmer. Without mutual protection tions for the farmer employee. These 





Producer payments.— Some con 
tracts guarantee the farmer a price 
so much above or below a certain 
market quotation at the time of mar 
keting. Make certain that a specific 
quotation on a spec:fic market is giv- 
en. If prices are reported for several 
grades or we'ght classes, the specifi 
grade on which the price is to bh 
based should be stated. Some pric: 
reports present a range of prices in 
stead of a single price. In such cases 
make certain whether the top, b 
tom or mid-point of the reported 
price range is used as_ the basing 
price 

If the contract calls for bonus o1 
incentive payments to the produce! 
the basis and method of computing 
amounts should be written out in 
clear and understandable formula o1 
table 

Arbitration provisions.—If the con- 
tract is well written and each parts 
understands his rights and duties 
disputes will not arise. In case dis 
putes should _§aris¢ the contract 
should contain prcv sions for settle- 
ment without long and costly court 
procedures. These arbitration provi 
sions should be explained in detail in 
the contract. 

These are only some of the more 
important points to look for in inte- 
gration contracts. They illustrate the 
need to read each contract carefully 
before signing it. If questions arise 
regarding any points in the contract 
it would be best to consult your law 
yer 

——— 


Bemis Salesman Retires 

ST. LOUIS, MO.-—R. R. Gardner 
a sales representative with the San 
Francisco division of the Bemis Bro 
Bag Co., has retired after 48 years 
of service with the organization, it 


The arithmetic of materials handling was announced by A. H. Silvernail 


Jr.. regional sales manager, San 
Francisco. Mr. Gardner, long active 


+ ill + Full i i 
One man one mill Fuller pneumatic conveying ee ee ee 
“ bag industry, joined the Bemis com- 
a work of four mills pany in 1911 as a clerk in the credit 
department at the company’s San 
Francisco plant. In 1942, he joined 
How did F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., double production In addition to increasing storage space, and reducing | the Bemis San Francisco sales divi- 
at one of their Pennsylvania mills without plant ex- unloading time and costs, these systems are self- | sion and was assigned special duties 
pansion? They needed increased storage area to cleaning, thus minimizing contamination. in seed packaging. 
meet new capacity requirements. ’ y I : . . = ight meni 
ew capa qu ents. What was the If you are now handling dry, bulk, granular materials, B. D. EDDIE ELECTED 


solution’ Two Puller Aavayer™ Seeman quawey- it will pay you to look into Fuller pneumatic convey- OKLAHOMA CITY—B. D. Eddie 


ing systems were installed in their Birdsboro mill. : Fuller systems are engineered specific. | President, Superior Mills, Oklahoma 
One for rail car and truck unloading and the second = oe. " y & ? City, has been elected member for a 


system for reclaiming from storage to process. ally for your particular application. They bend five-year term of the University of 
Results—-with this new equipment, one mill produces around corners, run up or down, through walls and Oklahoma Research Institute in a 
enough feed to allow Brown to use the other three floors, almost any distance-—even underground. rei ee, 
mills for storage and distribution. Production is still Write or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller 

increasing and handling costs have been cut up to will gladly furnish additional information with 


$3.00 a ton appropriate recommendations. 1188 
A267 





Renters FULLER COMPANY Fuller IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
172 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. C/CW+IN VITAMIN 
Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation inteiaes te teenion AiR iD . . 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World ” ° 
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PRODUCTION GEARED TO MEET 
Customer Requirements! 


At Chas. Vantress Farms our production program is aimed 

at fulfilling your demands for cockerels when you 

want them and in quantities you require. 
Facilities are maintained for 

| housing over 250,000 breeders 

at all times. Our brooder 
house sites provide the most 
modern structures and 


epee pis SRRFERG: Over The Vantress Technical 
1,500,000 chicks per year. Developmental Breeding 
Every effort is made to speed Program is geared to your 
Vantress cockerels to you operation through 


in top condition to meet Production, Distribufion 


YOUR production program. and Service. 


Chas. Vantress Farms, Inc 


DULUTH, GHONnNGIA. 
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FEED ADDITIVES 

































Looks 
like 
everybody 














wants 





No wonder! It helps formulators keep finished feed 
costs in line . . . lets them take advantage of good 
buys in ingredients, and supplement with highly 
concentrated synthetic methionine. That’s why we’re 
. and we can 


selling more methionine than ever . . 


still deliver promptly anywhere! 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Feeders Supply Co. of Shreveport, 
La., is still staying close to the shore 
in matters of integration and financ- 
ing, according to E. F. Carter, a part- 
ner in the firm. 

“Any time you promote business 
nowadays, it takes some heavy financ- 
ing and lots of borrowed money,” he 
said. “We are branching out a little 
in several directions, but are doing 
it cautiously.” 

One project in which the company 
profited considerably was in promo- 
ting 15,000 laying hens. Mr. Carter 
talked to farmers, encouraged them 
to put in small flocks and then helped 
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MANAGER — Reet Lawhon, partner 
in the company and manager of the 
second store where dairy supplies are 
kept, displays a milk pail sold by the 
firm. The firm’s dealership in dairy 
equipment has helped increase busi- 
ness. 













Diversified Program Increases 
Sales for Louisiana Feed Firm 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 










DELIVERY TRUCK—Shown is one of the delivery trucks at Feeders Supply 
Co. The firm recently added a bulk feed truck. 





finance the started pullets and feed. 
He also worked with the banks in 
getting the poultry houses built. 


Egg Routes 

None of the producers have over 
3,000 birds, but they developed retail 
egg routes in this city of nearly 200,- 
000 people, and have been getting 
good prices for eggs. The company 
has gotten its money back for birds 
and feed and is now operating on a 
weekly basis. Producers pay off the 
feed bill each week. 

“We might have gone overboard 
and promoted 100,000 hens,” said Mr. 
Carter, “but the market didn’t seem 
to justify it. The flocks are increas- 
ing, but it’s on a sound basis with 
the original owners doing their own 
financing by teking out part of the 
egg profits.” 

The company has an outside sales- 
man with a practical knowledge of 
livestock and poultry. To take care 
of diseases and more serious prob- 
lems, Mr. Carter has an arrangement 
with a trained serviceman who works 
in a nearby town. He is hired on a fee 
basis and is subject to call at all 
times. Mr. Carter says that where a 
company does not need a full-time 
serviceman, this is a satisfactory and 
economical method. 


Feeders Supply Co. is not over- 


emphasizing chickens. In fact, feed 
sales to dairy cattle are perhaps even 
larger, while a considerable tonnage 


OWNER—A. F. Carter, one of the owners of Feeders Supply Co., Shreveport, 


La., discusses a problem with one of his customers. 
















goes to beef cattle, hogs and horses. 

“We have a second store in another 
part of town,” said Mr. Carter, “and 
with it are specializing in seeds, farm 
supplies and dairy equipment. We 
bought out a dealer who handled 
Surge dairy supplies, and are rapidly 
expanding this phase.” 

The firm is promoting the installa- 
tion of large milk coolers and pipe- 
line milking systems. Some of the 
large glass-lined tanks sell for about 
$4,000 installed. The milking systems 
and parlor stalls often increase the 
cost several thousand dollars. 

“We don’t just go out and sell 
these things on the spur of the mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Carter. “We learn all 
we can about the dairy owner, size 
of his herd and methods of opera- 
tion. If he is young enough and has 
the ability to expand and profit by it, 
then we work with him on financing. 
Often we may go to the banker or 
other lending agencies and help him 
get the money needed.” 

Swine feeding has gained some 
headway in the Shreveport area, and 
the firm has promoted hogs in a small 





way. Here again Feeders Supply Co. | 
has stayed close to shore and not | 


over-expanded. Mr. 


Carter says he | 


would rather have feed sales from | 


several types of feeders than to con- 
centrate on just one kind of livestock 
or poultry. 

“TI think our sales record will bear 
us out on that,” he said. “The com- 
pany whose feed we handle says we 
are the fifth highest in feed sales in 
the Gulf coast region. This is for 
feed only; it does not take into ac- 
count the seed, farm and dairy sup- 
plies and other items sold.” 

One other source of revenue is 
horse feed. There are many saddle 


and show horses along the Texas | 


border. By keeping plenty of hay and 
special horse feeds, the company 
gained this business several years 
ago and still holds it. In addition to 
feeds, there is a continuous sale of 
saddles, bridles and horseshoes. 

“We try to overlook no sales op- 
portunity,” said Mr. Carter. “Our de- 
livery routes are one means of selling 
a variety of items to the same custo- 
mers. We now have four routes, which 
reach as far as 40 miles away. Most 
of these customers are buying from 





us every week. It is a means of sell- | 


ing them many things besides feed.” 

The firm employs one outside sales- 
man who takes orders and helps with 
minor problems. Mr. Carter says an 
ideal employee would be a _ truck 
driver-salesman combination, but us- 
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turkey and broiler feeds 
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NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day's need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 
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ually cannot be found. Good salesmen 
don’t want to lift feed sacks and do 
routine chore work, while not many 
route drivers have the training and 
ability to advise farmers on problems 
and sell the needed items. 

Feeders Supply Co. pays the sales- 
man a straight salary. In that way, 
he can be used at the store for other 
work when not on the road. The own- 
ers say that salesmen they have hired 
on commission did not like to do any 
work after completing their rounds, 
even though they might get back to 
the store early in the afternoon. 

Another partner in the firm, Reet 
Lawhon, says that most business 
nowadays must be promoted. He is 
in charge of the second store and has 
spearheaded the promotion of dairy 
equipment. 

“We are trying to adapt ourselves 
to new methods,” he said, “but we 
don’t get too far ahead of the trends. 
Most of the feed is loaded at the large 
mill which the manufacturer has 
here at Shreveport. Bulk feeding is 
coming rapidly, so we recently added 
a bulk truck with two compartments. 





| 
| 
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In it we can carry two kinds of feed 
each trip.” 

Being conservative by nature, the 
company has some strict credit pol- 
icies. In promoting chickens or dairy 
cattle, each farmer is investigated. 
He must be a man with some proper- 
ty, be young enough to have another 
10-15 years of activity ahead and 
have a reputation for honesty. 

“We find that taking a note on 
poultry and livestock is not enough,” 
said Mr. Carter, “for a man can give 
them back to you and quit at any 
time. We always get a mortgage on 
something else, such as land, houses 
or other property.” 

The company does a big credit 
business, but all accounts must be 
paid within 60 days. After that the 
owners add a 7% interest charge, and 
make a strong effort to collect. 


“Our credit losses are small,” Mr. 
Carter said. “We try to help our 
customers succeed, but just won't 
take a chance on someone with a 
doubtful reputation. That is one kind 
of credit customer we don’t want.” 


| 


| 
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Feed Session Slated 
For AACC Convention 


ST. PAUL—A session on feeds and 
feed supplements has been slated dur- 
ing the annual American Association 
of Cereal Chemists meeting May 1-5, 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 
John Mahoney, chemical division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NQW., 
will head up the session. 

Technical sessions will begin Mon- 
day afternoon with four 40-minute 
talks by speakers. Tuesday morning 
the regular technical program gets 
under way with concurrent sessions 
scheduled for all day Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

a 
TO INCORPORATE 

FRESNO, CAL.—The Fresno Cat- 
tle Feeding Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation with stock valued at 
$200,000. The firm deals in feeding 
and raising of livestock. Principals in 
the company include William R. Jen- 
kins, Charles F. Hamlin and Kenneth 
J. Fryer, all of Fresno. 
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any size! 





Here’s How Fords 


makes more money, 





boosts production, 
and cuts costs 
IN MILLS OF EVERY SIZE 


We're cutting automation down to size . . . mak- 
ing it a practical profit-booster for mills of any 
type or size, We call it “economation” to point 
out that you can get the degree of automation 
you need at the price you would expect to pay 
for ordinary equipment. 


Now you can cut your labor costs way down 
and still turn out more volume than ever be- 
fore. Best of all, your increased profits quickly 
pay for FORDS “economation”. 


FORDS automation engineering means extra 
money in your pocket no matter whether you're 
looking for the best in mill equipment, mod- 
ernization of your present plant, or design and 
construction of a complete new mill. We plan 
your entire operation or any part of it you 
wish. You can choose a completely automated 
installation or any combination of manual and 
automatic control. 


Phone us or mail the attached coupon today. A 
FORDS representative will visit your mill, tell 
you all about “economation”, study your re- 
quirements, submit plans and recommendations. 
It’s the first step to bigger profits in mills of 
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Integration Trends, Broiler Auction 


Are Outlined at Georgia Short Course 


By Special Correspondent 


TIFTON, GA.—Integration in the 
poultry industry has “come of age” 
and is “here to stay,”’ according to 
an authority in the field who spoke 
here recently at a Broiler Produc- 
tion short course at Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station under 
sponsorship of Abraham Baldwin Ag- 
ricultural College. 

T. M. Cordell, dean, college short 
course director, had charge of the 
program. Those attending included a 
number of southern Georgia broiler 
producers, commercial men and tech- 
nical poultrymen. 

Hulan Hall, southeastern sales and 
service manager, Chas. Vantress 
Farms, Inc., Duluth, Ga. and presi- 
dent of the Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion, spoke on “Trends in Integra- 
tion.””’ He pointed out that there are 
various degrees of integration and 
added that “the broiler business 
changes so fast that the only thing 
consistent about it is its inconsisten- 
cy. 

“Most people who have been in the 
broiler producing business for as long 
as 10 years have integrated one way 
or another,” Mr. Hall said. 

He said some are in integration 
“all the way,” which he described as 
vertical integration, and some are in 
it part of the way, which is horizon- 
tal integration. By “all the way,” he 
said, he meant that the grower is 
also producing his eggs and chicks 
for replacement, and is in processing 
business as well. 

The reason for this integration is 
“economy,” Mr. Hall pointed out. 

Mr. Hall declared that “we are en- 
tering a new era.” “Cost of produc- 
tion has been reduced by scientific 
means,” he said, “but it is no busi- 
ness for speculation or big expan- 
sion.” It is not a business for high 
profits, but one which will yield a 
steady income to the poultry grower 
when he uses good management. 

He added that while integration is 
here to stay, there will always be a 
place for the man who buys his own 
feed, his own chicks, grows them out 
in his own way and markets them 
as he pleases. “This is the indepen- 
dent grower,” he added. 


Broiler Auction 


Dendy, Athens, extension 
described the poultry 


Milton 
poultryman, 


man 
conquers 
mountains 





And, some day, man 
will also conquer cancer. 
With your help. 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


auction at Gainesville, which has 
been conducted by the Georgia Poul- 
try Exchange since early in 1959. He 
said a broiler grower could sell poul- 
try on the auction by buying a $100 
share of stock in the exchange. Auc- 
tions are held on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. Dendy showed colored films of 
the auction in action. He gave out a 
mimeographed sheet which showed 
that the prices paid through the auc- 
tion, on the average, were more than 
those paid otherwise in Georgia. 
Some of the facts given concerning 
the marketing at the auction were: 

During the period of March 30- 
Oct. 10, 35,284,900 broilers were sold 
on the auction for an average price 
of 15.35¢ Ib. This was 19.85% of the 
state’s total sales of 183,963,100 dur- 
ing the same period. The broilers not 





sold on the auction brought 14.85¢ 
Ib. 

The highest volume was on May 20 
and the lowest was on April 28. The 
highest price paid was 16.7¢ on 
March 30 and April 3. 

Difference in price (weekly aver- 
age), 1¢ in favor of auction price 
Oct. 5-9, and 1¢ in favor of farm 
price April 27-May 1. 

Difference in daily price was 1.4¢, 
in favor of auction Sept. 8, and 5¢ in 
favor of farm on June 30. 


Federal Inspection 


“The Effect of Federal Inspection 
on Processors, Producers and Con- 
tractors” was discussed by a panel 
led by R. A. Gayvert, Athens, exten- 
sion economist in poultry marketing, 
with the following panelists: Clar- 
ence Smith, Tifton, producer; Dr. 
George Harner, assistant supervisor 
poultry division, inspection branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, At- 
lanta, and Lannis Thomas, South 
Georgia Broilers, Inc., contractors, 
Blackshear. 


Dr. Harner emphasized “whole- 





someness” in poultry inspection. He 
said federal inspectors are working 
in the poultry processing plants. He 
said technical supervisors keep check 
on the poultry plants, each having 
20 plants under his direction. He said 
the average condemnation of poultry 
in the Southeast is about 1.47%. 

Clarence Smith, producer, said he 
did not think it is right for the grow- 
er to be penalized for all the poultry 
condemned through inspection. He 
said some of the condemnations are 
caused by cuts and bruises that hap- 
pen to the broilers after they get in- 
to the plant, and for which the pro- 
ducer is not responsible. 

“I am perfectly willing to take the 
loss for condemnations generated by 
what happens to broilers on my farm, 
but the processor should take some 
of the loss as well,” Mr. Smith de- 
clared. 

Mr. Thomas, of Blackshear, said 
he, too, felt that the processor should 
take some of the losses in condemna- 
tions. He said the poultry for which 
his firm contracts is carried to proc- 





ANDERSON “KEEP ‘EM HEALTHY” PROGRAM 
THE HELP OF NOPCO-PAK 








Everybody in the industry knows the Anderson 
Cattle Co., Emporia, Kans. Through its feeding 
pens pass 50,000 head of cattle every year, and how 
the company fares—what it buys and sells—is of 
more than passing interest to a lot of people in 
Kansas, Colorado and other neighboring states. 


The important point about the Andersons, father 
and son, and Frank O’Daniel, their consulting 
nutritionist, is that they have gone over to scientific 
feeding 100%. They are not content to try for last 
year’s gains, but aim to improve the record by pio- 
neering with new formulas . . . and they have 10 


KEY MEN in the Anderson Cattle operation near Emporia, Kans., are (from 
left) Kenneth T. Anderson, president and co-owner; Maury Bass, district 
sales manager for Nopco Chemical Company, Newark, N. J., which 
furnishes the company all its vitamin trace mineral premix; Frank O'Daniel, 
Kansas City nutritionist and president of the Pro-Vita Company, who acts 





experimental pens going full blast on new ideas to 
prove it. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY RECORD 


Where are they now? If you know cattle, some of 
these figures will jolt you. 


1. Conversion: 8-9 to 1 (remember when 16 to | was 
considered a good rule of thumb). 


2. Average daily gain: 3.8 Ib. (this is the average gain 
while cattle are on the Anderson feed lot). 


3. Feeding time: 100 days instead of 120 (same finish 
weight: 1000 to 1200 Ib.). 


as Anderson's nutritionist and animal husbandman; and Emil T. Anderson, 
founder of the firm. O'Daniel, in close concert with Kenneth Anderson, 
developed the formula for the high-grade supplements containing Nopco 
premix which are now being used with outstanding succes: by the Anderson 
Cattle Co. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium, pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 








essing plants in Florida, and the 
birds are inspected there by the Flor- 
ida state inspectors only because they 
are for sale within the state. He said, 
however, that Florida has a rigid in- 
spection law. 

Harold Lanier, Athens, service 
manager for Paradise Valley Farms, 
spoke on the “Management and 
Brooding of Broilers.” He said his 
company puts a limit of 600-700 
broilers under a 1,000-unit brooder, 
and sees that the small chicks have 
water and feed given to them in the 
type of equipment which they can 
utilize according to the age of the 
chicks. He said his company does not 
guarantee a certain profit per pound 
on the poultry, but instead, figures 
the contract on a feed-weight ratio 
and price basis. 

He said profits paid to the produ- 
cers by the company ranged from 
1.2¢ to 2.2¢ when chickens sell for 
14¢; 15 to 2.7¢ when they sell for 
16¢, and from 18 to 3.3¢ on 20¢ 
chickens. 

Mr. Lanier said Paradise chicks 





are kept on 6-8 in. of dry litter. Con- 
cerning disease and medication, he 
said no antibiotics can equal TLC— 
“Tender Loving Care’’—of biddies in 
controlling disease. 


Labor Saving Equipment 

Arthur Gannon, Athens, extension 
poultryman, described the most eco- 
nomical labor-saving equipment. He 
suggested that it is better to put 
broiler houses “east to west,” as 
these are warmer in the winter and 
cooler in the summer. He suggested 
houses 30 by 110 ft., with at least 
three bulk feed bins. Many people 
use automatic carriers to carry feed 
inside the chicken houses, but these 
can be homemade economically for 
hand use. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of clean water, clean feed and 
enough heat for the comfort of the 
chicks. 

Ideas on broiler houses were pre- 
sented by Griffith Clark, Trenton, 
N.J., representative of Homasote Co., 
manufacturer of insulated building 
materials. Mr. Clark pointed to the 
value of insulated materials for pro- 
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SHORT COURSE SPEAKERS—Shown (left to right), are men featured on 
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the Broiler Production short course program at Abraham Baldwin Agricul- 
tural College recently: Seated—Lannis Thomas, Georgia Broilers, Inc., Black- 
shear, Ga., broiler contractor; Clarence Smith, Tifton, broiler producer; Dr. 
George Harner, assistant supervisor, poultry division, inspection branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Atlanta, and R. A. Gayvert, extension economist, 
poultry marketing, Athens. Standing—Milton Dendy, Athens, extension poul- 
tryman; Morgan Wynne, Jacksonville, Fla., representative of Homasote Co.; 
Harold Lanier, service manager, Paradise Valley Farms, Athens, Ga.; Harvey 
Mays, Trenton, N.J., Homasote Co.; Hulan Hall, Duluth, southeastern sales 
and service manager for Chas, Vantress Farms, Inc., and president of Georgia 
Poultry Federation; Griffith Clark, Trenton, N.J., Homasote Co., and Arthur 


Gannon, Athens, extension poultryman. 








ACCOMPLISHING AMAZING ADVANCES WITK 
VITAMIN MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


4. Bills for drugs and medicinals reduced from $1000 
all the way down to $100 per month! 


5. All but eliminated foot rot (a persistent hazard in 
every feed lot). 


6. Virtually eliminated minor health problems that 
were enough to knock cattle off their feed. 


AN OLD CHINESE CUSTOM 


As you can see from Items 4, 5 and 6 above, the 
Andersons are making amazing strides. It is their 
theory that it is cheaper to do as the Chinese are 
supposed to do: pay somebody to keep you healthy 
instead of waiting to be cured after you're sick. 
Knowing full well that the only profitable cattle 
are those that finish up to weight and within the 
time limit, the Andersons work hard at developing 
an “ideal” ration—one that will build resistance to 
disease, combat costly setbacks, prevent red nose, 
coccidiosis, pneumonia, kidney stones, and foot rot. 


NOPCO PROUD TO BE PART OF THE PLAN 


Nopco is proud to be associated with the Anderson 
Co. in the “Keep °em Healthy” Program. Working 
from formulas developed by O’Daniel, Nopco cus- 
tom-manufactures Nopco-Pak premixes containing 
vitamins A, D and E, plus trace minerals in com- 
binations and at levels unique in the industry. 


The Andersons have found that Nopco’s Micratized® 
vitamins remain stable in spite of high levels of 
trace minerals—are still potent when fed. They also 
like the dispersibility of Nopco’s vitamins. Nopco 
has made a study of particle size in order to assure 
satisfactory dispersible vitamin products. 


CAROTENE DOES NOT SUPPLY ENOUGH VITAMIN A 


Finally, Anderson cattle get plenty of preformed 
vitamin A. Anderson nutritionists do not rely on 
carotene to supply the necessary vitamin A levels. 


They feed Nopcay® Type V, which has been shown 
to be 6 to 11 times as effective as carotene in this 
respect. It has been shown time and again that a 
deficiency in even one food factor will produce 
disease. Results show that Anderson cattle are get- 
ting a beautifully balanced ration. The food factors 
are all there, cattle stay remarkably healthy, and 
every year the Andersons are achieving better and 
better control over their huge investment. 





BRIGHT EYES, glossy hide, healthy appearance, and well-moistened 
muzzle of a typical Anderson Cattle Co. steer attest to the outstanding 
results which its feed lot has been getting from a custom vitamin premix 
manufactured by Nopco Chemical Company. The Hereford above— within 
200 Ib. of market weight—will hove gained approximately 380 Ib. in 100 
days on Anderson's highly fortified feed rations. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


PLANTS: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, ill. « Richmond, Calif. 


| and Kentucky ter- 


tecting chickens from adverse tem- 
peratures 

Mr. Clark, along with Harvey 
Mays, Trenton, and Morgan Wynne, 
Jacksonville, Fla., had a trailer on 
display, showing samples of minia- 
ture chicken houses. 


<i 
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Screw Conveyor Corp. 
Names Vice President 


HAMMOND, IND. — Screw Con- 


veyor Corp. of Hammond, Ind., an- 
of Martin M. 


nounces the election 
McGuire as _ vice 
president and 
plant manager of 
its subsidiary, 
Screw Conveyor 
Pacific Corp. 

Mr. McGuire 
joined Screw Con- 
veyor Corp. in 
1955, serving as 
district sales man- 
ager in the Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana 





M. M. MeGuire 
ritory. In June, 1956, he was trans- 
ferred to the Screw Conveyor Pacific 
Corp. plant located in Santa Clara, 
Cal. Two years later, he was pro- 
moted to plant manager. 





ADM Appointment 


MINNEAPOLIS — Karl Butzer of 
Mankato, Minn., has been appointed 
sales representative for Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. mink feeds in Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan, accord- 


ing to Roy Fiege, sales manager of 
the company’s fur food department. 
Mr. Butzer has served in the pro- 
duction, order and inventory control 
departments of the ADM formula 


feed plant at Mankato. He will make 
his headquarters at Wausau, Wis 
a 


ADDS STORAGE 


PETALUMA, CAL.—Santa Rosa 
Feed Corp. has added four storage 
bins for corn and milo to increase 
holding capacity by an additional 200 
tons at the Petaluma branch. Ben 
Marcus is secretary-treasurer of the 
firm 
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BEST -KNOWN, ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Lamb Fattening 


Lamb fattening offers farmers op- 
portunities for increasing their in- 
come from small grain pastures, be- 
cause lambs usually make more prof- 
itable use of such feed than any other 
class of livestock. 

Oklahoma State University reports 
that lambs have returned as much 





as $34@40 acre from wheat pasture 
and $15@25 acre from maize stubble 
in tests at its Ft. Reno Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Light feeder lambs are preferred, 
say Oklahoma sheep specialists, be- 
cause they offer opportunity to put 
on additional gains to offset part of 
marketing, transportation and other 
costs. 





HANDLING NEW LAMBS—A 
“Profit Pointers” bulletin published 
by Oklahoma State advises resting 
new lambs two or three hours after 
unloading. After they have rested, 
they should be offered some grass 
hay or mixed grass-legume hay, fol- 
lowed by water. 

Treating for internal parasites is a 
good practice to initiate after the 





“Cres 


BRAND 


tory control. That control begins with the ingredi- 
ents and doesn’t end until the final product has been 


checked. 


Because of Lime Crest’s complete laboratory control 
(both chemical and spectrographic methods are used) 
the feed manufacturer who uses Lime Crest trace- 
mineral pre-mixes need not worry that his feeds con- 
tain too little or too much of the trace minerals his 
nutritionist has specified. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 





lambs have had two or three days of 
rest. And it is suggested that the 
lambs be filled with dry hay before 
turning to lush pasture or offering 
them grain 

Shearing the lambs before starting 
them on feed will result in: (1) Re- 
duced initial weight, (2) allowing for 
more gain without exceeding optim- 
um market weight and (3) faster 
gains. 

PASTURE FEEDING—Five lambs 
per acre will produce approximately 
170 lb. of gain per acre for a 90-day 
period, according to results of Okla- 
homa studies. A rate of 10 lambs per 
acre has produced approximately 300 
Ib. of gain. 

If pastures become short, the pro- 
ducer should start grain feeding for 
a smoother shift to a self-feeding 
operation or to dry-lot feeding. Some 
growers provide a hay bunk full of 
grass hay or well cured alfalfa for 
lambs on pasture to help prevent 
“over-eating” and digestive disturb- 
ances. 

Some palatable feed fed at night 
will help get the lambs into the cen- 
tral corral and will help accustom 
lambs to dry-lot feed in case of bad 
weather or field conditions. 


Self-feeding on pasture may offer 
opportunities for extending the pas- 
ture and for getting a high degree 
of finish in a short period of time. 

DRY-LOT FEEDING — Producers 
are advised to provide at least 10 sq. 
ft. of lot space per lamb. Other pro- 
visions: Plenty of clean, fresh water 
at all times; at least 1 linear foot of 
trough space per lamb when hand 
feeding, and 1 linear foot of feeder 
space for every 3-4 lambs when self- 
f q 
About 150-200 Ib. of grain per lamb 
and approximately the same amount 
of roughage are required for an 80 to 
90-day feeding period. 

Oklahoma State recommends start- 
ing lambs on feed after 3-4 days of 
rest. They should be provided one 
fourth pound of grain per head per 
day after having been filled with hay. 
It is a good idea to allow about two 
weeks to bring to full feed. 

A ration containing approximate- 
ly 60% roughage and 40% concen- 
trates is recommended for self-feed- 
ing. And, if non-legume roughage is 
fed, a mineral mix should be provid- 
ed free choice at all times. 

To help keep feed dry, self-feeders 
should be lined up north and south 
so the sun will hit both sides. 

The Oklahoma researchers point 
out that pelleted rations usually give 
faster gains with less feed, but the 
producer should look into pelleting 
costs. They say that pelleting is most 
likely to pay when complete con- 
sumption of low quality or high price 
roughages is desired. 

HORMONES AND ANTIBIOT- 
ICS—The use of hormones such as 





“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As # 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 





stilbestrol and antibiotics such as 
Aureomycin in lamb fattening is rec- 
ommended by Oklahoma State. 

Stilbestrol may be mixed into the 
feed of lambs in dry-lot. Half a milli- 
gram per pound of ration (2 mg. per 
head per day) is the recommended 
level. 

Stilbestrol implants are recom- 
mended for lambs on pasture, and 
may be used also in dry-lot feeding. 
Three milligrams in the ear accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s directions is 
the recommended level. 

Stilbestro! administered at either 
of the above recommended levels (not 
both) should increase gains 15-20% 
and should increase feed efficiency 
10-15%. 

Aureomycin and similar products 
have increased gains by about 10% 
at the Ft. Reno station. The increase 
in gain from antibiotic use may be 
expected in addition to gains from 
stilbestrol. 

The recommended level for Aureo- 
mycin is 30 mg. per head per day. 
An antibiotic may be added to the 
feed at the rate of 7% mg. per pound 
of ration. 

MARKETING — Lambs should be 
sorted for market according to uni- 
formity of size and finish. A cutting 
chute 16 in. wide, 30 in. high and 
16-18 ft. long, with a 2-ft. cutting 
gate in the end, will be of great help 
in getting the sorting job done. 

Producers are advised to feed their 
fattened lambs at normal levels be- 
fore shipping. Excessive feed or salt 
will cause scours and undue shrink- 
age. 

Lambs should not be caught, lift- 
ed or held by their wool or fleece. 
Crowding of lambs in shipment 
should be avoided. A 14-ft. truck will 
hold 40-45 lambs. 


<> 





Three Vermont Firms 


Sell Feed to State 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Contracts 
for the purchase of $105,900 worth of 
feed for farms at six state institu- 
tions have been signed with three 
feed companies, it has been an- 
nounced by the state purchasing de- 
partment here. 

The largest order went to E. W. 
Bailey & Co., Montpelier, which will 
provide $35,000 worth of feeds for the 
state hospital in Waterbury; $17,400 
worth for the state prison in Windsor 
and $10,500 worth for the Vermont 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
in Randolph Center. 

H. M. Brown & Co., Castleton, re- 
ceived an $11,000 contract to provide 
feed for use at the Weeks School in 
Vergennes and will sell another $20,- 
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000 worth to the state for use at the 
Brandon Training School. 

Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., was contracted to provide an 
$11,500 feed supply for the soldiers’ 
home in Bennington. 


—i 


Changes Predicted 
In Sheep Industry 


URBANA, ILL. — Today’s sheep 
producers need a more business-like 
approach to compete with beef and 
pork producers, according to a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota professor of 
animal husbandry. 

Speaking recently before a Univer- 
sity of Illinois “Sheep Day” gather- 
ing, Dr. R. M. Jordan added that the 
sheep industry faces some major 
changes. 

He thinks lamb production will 
soon be in the hands of fewer pro- 
ducers who will increase their flock 
size. They will begin switching from 
a “pastoral” system of sheep produc- 








tion to more intensive grain and dry- 
lot feeding, Dr. Jordan believes. 
These changes, however, will be 
possible only if producers wean lambs 
earlier, a practice already popular in 
Minnesota, he noted. Dr. Jordan cited 
advantages of earlier weaning as 
Farmers can sell more 90-lb. fat 
lambs in June, internal parasite prob- 
lems are reduced considerably, farms 
can carry more sheep and early 
weaning can result in greater profit 
He also noted a Minnesota research 
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trial showing that lambs weaned at 
10-12 weeks and grain-fed in drylot 
or on pasture gained as rapidly as 
comparable non-weaned lambs creep- 
fed on pasture with the ewes 
ee ——— — 
EXCEEDS GOAL 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dwight Dan- 
nen, president, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
directed the recent successful United 
Fund charity campaign in St. Joseph. 
The campaign exceeded its goal for 
the first time since 1942. 
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Dust Seal, Drop Bottom, Dome and Tube Type, 
A with plain Spouts or Rack and Pinion Slide 
Gates. You'll like Hammond workmanship 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 
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For a more effective antibiotic 


against PPLO organisms, 
commonly associated with 
respiratory diseases (colds). 
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health, boosts water and 
feed intake, speeds growth 
» » reduces death losses. 






ERYTHROMYCIN, ASBOTT 


economical to use . it 
takes less Gattimycin to do 
the job. 


PRODUCTS 


...vital...timely... 
weekly...only in 
FEEDSTUFFS 


GALLIMYCIN is the tested-approved antibiotic for more effective 
treatment of common respiratory diseases. Scientific studies show 
GALLIMYCIN is more active against the principal bacteria (PPLO) that 
cause respiratory disease than are other antibiotics now available for 
poultry use. 


to keep poultry flocks at peak 
performance use 


Available for use in feed or 
water. 
For more complete information write 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES VETERINARY OEPT., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL 





911542 
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Authentic Postmark Reproductions 


SURVEY COMMITTEE—The 1959-60 feed survey com- 
mittee of American Feed Manufacturers Assn. met in 
Chicago recently to prepare its 18th annual report to the 
nation’s livestock, poultry and related industries. Shown 
standing at the blackboard are L. C. Cunningham (left), 
Cornell University, and Dean L. E. Jackson, chairman, 
College of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Unnversity. 


Shown seated in the front row (from left) are: T. H. Blosser, 
State College of Washington; R. P. Niedermeier, University of Wis- 
consin; H. 8. Teague, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station; R. C. 
Wahistrom, South Dakota State College; J. O. Dunbar, ue Uni- 
versity, and P. M. Reaves, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Second row: W. E. Glennon, AFMA; J. I. Miller, Cornell Uni- 


versity; W. C. Skoglund, University of New Hampshire; ©. L 
Draper, Utah State University; C. R. Grau, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of California; J. C. Driggers, University of 
Georgia, and E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas. 

Third row: D. F. Fienup, University of Minnesota; Director 
Cc. W. Upp, Agricultural Experiment Station, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; A. L. Neumann, University of Illinois; W. A. Glista, in 
dustry advisor, Wirthmore Feeds, Waltham, Mass.; W. M. McMillen, 
industry advisor, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Il.; 
John Matsushima, University of Nebraska, and J. L. Van Horn, 
Montana State College. 

Fourth row: R. L. Kathe, AFMA; W. T. Diamond, AFMA; I. 8. 
Riggs, chairman, AFMA board of directors, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; K. E. Gardner, University of Illinois; E. R. Barrick, North 
Carolina State College; J. A. Hoefer, Michigan State University; 
F. A. Kutish, Iowa State University; Director C. Peairs Wilson, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kansas 


State University, and 
0. M. Ray, AFMA, Chicago 





Georgia Chicken Feed 
Firm Named in Suit 


CARROLLTON, GA.—Georgia 
Broiler Supply, Inc., of Carrollton, 
producer of chicken feed, has been 
named defendant in a U.S, Labor 
Department complaint alleging viola- 
tions of the federal wage and hour 
law. 

Broiler Supply is alleged to have 
failed to pay some of its workers 
as much as $1 an hour, while many 
were allegedly paid less than the 
law required under the overtime pay 
provisions. An injunction is sought 
compelling future compliance with 
the wage provisions and also requir- 
ing that proper records be kept. It 
also is asked that Georgia Broiler 
Supply be prohibited from making 
future shipments in commerce of 
goods produced by workers employed 
in violation of the federal wage law. 





The suit alleged that the wage and 
hour law applied because the feed 
produced by employees of the Car- 
rollton firm was sent to farms in 
Georgia and Alabama, and that 
chickens which consumed it were 
handled and transported to process- 
ing plants by the employees. The 
poultry was grown for the defen- 
dant by farmers in both states, the 
complaint alleges. 


Willasson Appointed 


Drew Representative 


LINDSAY, CAL.—R. D. Willasson 
Sales Co. of Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed representative for the agri- 
cultural division of E. F. Drew & Co., 
Inc., of Lindsay. 

The Omaha firm will handle Drew’s 
complete line of vitamin supplements 
and its vegetable fats for animal 
feed. 





New Sales District Set 
By W. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Creation of a 
new sales district “to keep pace with 
an expanded market” for its prod- 
ucts has been announced by W. R. 
Grace & Co., Grace chemical divi- 
sion, Memphis, manufacturer of in- 
dustrial chemicals, fertilizers and 
urea feed compound. Office of the 
new sales district is at 8230 For- 
syth Ave., St. Louis. 

The new office—headed by Rob- 
ert L. Tilton—will cover Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and the southern half 
of Illinois and Indiana. Mr. Tilton 
is assisted by J. D. Leeke. 

In addition to serving present cus- 
tomers of Grace within the district, 
new distributorships will be estab- 
lished for anhydrous ammonia, Grace 
“Urea Prills” and Grace “Micro- 
Prilled Urea Feed Compound.” 





PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 


FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 


DRY BULK MATERIALS 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor is set on the 
right bin? The new FOOL-PROOF Hayes *& Stolz 
Electric Distributor removes all doubt by signalling 
accurately your loading position at all times. Position 
can be changed oaly by a numbered push-button on 
the control panel, assuring positive selection. The new 
H & S Electric Distributor can be fitted with 5 to 
20 openings. The diameter of these openings can 
be specified in 6”, 7”, 8” 10” and 12” sizes. 
Adaptable to mounting on elevator legs, 
collectors, sifters, mixers, screw con- 

veyors and belt conveyors. 
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ASSOCIATION 
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Ray Ewing 
COMPANY CUSTOM-BUILT 


ae | IN ALL SIZES TO FIT YOUR 
ess PLANT NEEDS 


Extra monitor panels are available to allow for 
check on settings from anywhere in your plant. 
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P. O. Box 11217 Fort Worth, Texas 





Engineered with care 
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WARRANTY 


PASADENA 


AMES, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Poultryman Says There Is Still Plenty 
Of Opportunity in North Carolina 


By Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The southeastern 
broiler industry may be reeling from 
a prolonged period of depressed 
prices, and bankers in northern Geor- 
gia may have trouble liquidating 
flocks on which they foreclosed, but 
William J. Jasper, North Carolina 
extension poultryman, declared “there 
is still plenty of opportunity for the 
poultry industry and progress in 
North Carolina is possible.” 

“I know we have had low prices for 
18 months and many firms have been 
placed in distress,” said Mr. Jasper, 
who recently replaced Dr. Clayton 
Libeau, on two-year leave as poultry 
marketing specialist in the North 
Carolina Extension Service. “And as 
discouraging as the present situation 
may look, there are still opportunities 
for the industry.” 

When compared to chief competing 
areas, Mr. Jasper said North Caro- 
lina poultrymen have three basic con- 
ditions working in favor of their 
broiler industry—mild climate, rela- 
tively low hauling costs to good mar- 
kets and an abundance of low cost 
labor. 

Second Place 

In 1958, North Carolina moved in- 
to second place among the nation’s 
broiler producing states, with 134,- 
185,000 broilers, compared to pace- 
setting Georgia’s 292,199,000. Gross 
income to North Carolina broiler 
growers was $77,935,000, slightly less 
than half of Georgia’s $164,521,000. 
Both states averaged about 17.6¢ Ib. 
on broilers, liveweight. 

Mr. Jasper declared the future of 
the poultry industry in North Caro- 
lina lies in increased efficiency and 
reduced costs, He added that “it is 
now doubtful whether a specialized 
firm can continue successfully with- 
out being tied into some kind of 
vertical structure.” 

The extension poultryman, who 
spent a year and a half working with 
broiler growers and processors in 
Duplin County, North Carolina’s top 
broiler producing area, said the de- 
pressed prices have had two signifi- 
cant effects on the entire broiler in- 
dustry. 

Low Prices 

First, the low prices have made the 
broiler industry larger by increasing 
the per capita consumption of broil- 
ers. 

Second, the low prices, frequently 
mentioned below actual production 
costs, have transferred the industry 
into the hands of the more efficient 
individuals and firms. 

Each unit of an integrated hatch- 
ery, feed supply, grow out, hauling 
or processing operation gains through 
the scheduling of volume to match 
capacity of equipment; through the 
elimination of most negotiations and 
bookkeeping associated with inter- 
firm transactions, and by the consid- 
eration of each major decision from 
the viewpoint of its effect upon the 
overall operation rather than just one 
part of it, he explained. 

“It is much easier to bring about a 
satisfactory merger of a solvent busi- 
ness than one with its back to the 
wall.” 

Recommendations 

Among Mr. Jasper’s recommenda- 
tions for the North Carolina broiler 
industry is increased concentration of 
broiler growing near feed distribu- 
tion and processing facilities—which 
could result in substantial reductions 
in feed delivery costs, salaries and 
travel expenses of fieldmen and costs 
of hauling birds to processing plants. 

In discussing ways and means to 
reduce production costs, Mr. Jasper 
said processing plant managers should 
consider the possibilities of increas- 
ing nearby growers and establishing 
new growers near the central facili- 
ties. 

With minimum capacities of at 





least 20,000 birds, plus 100% bulk 
feeding on every broiler farm, costs 
of delivery of feed and chicks could 
be reduced. 

Also, fewer farms will be needed 
to provide the supply of broilers for 
a firm’s operations, and fewer feed 
trucks and a reduced number of de- 
livery stops will be necessary. With 
these economies, Mr. Jasper said 
grower contracts could be written to 
provide higher returns and thus give 
incentive to greater nearby concen- 
tration. 

“North Carolina can continue to 
gain lower costs of production with 
larger production units under better 
management,. more broilers per 
square mile, higher degrees of inte- 
gration and improved carcass quality. 

“All these factors, plus effective 
merchandising techniques, can make 





North Carolina’s broiler income con- 
tinue to grow.” 

Mr. Jasper made no recommenda- 
tion on how expanded broiler produc- 
tion in North Carolina might be fi- 
nanced, nor did he have any comment 
on compensation for growers who 
were too far distant from central 
facilities, or who might be replaced 
by newer and larger broiler growing 
plants. 


in 





Vaccine for Shipping 
Fever Being Tested 


WOOSTER, OHIO — An experi- 
mental virus vaccine for shipping fev- 
er, a disease of beef cattle, is being 
tested by the Ohio Agricultural ex- 
periment station. About 12,000 cases 
of this disease are reported annually 
in Ohio alone. 

Dr. Charles Gale developed the vac- 
cine from a virus suspected of play- 
ing a major role in this disease. He 
isolated the virus from nasal dis- 
charges of cattle suffering from ship- 
ping fever. He was able to manufac- 
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ture the vaccine from laboratory 
grown viruses. 

Fifty of 340 head of cattle shipped 
from a west Texas ranch to Wooster 
in October have been vaccinated with 
the dead virus by a veterinarian. The 
treated animals were allowed to 
mingle freely with untreated cattle 
in the railroad cars during the five- 
day trip. Blood samples were taken 
at the time of vaccination, at the 
time of shipment and upon arrival 
at Wooster to follow the possible 
changes in development of shipping 
fever antibodies attributed to the 
vaccine and to natural buildup. 

Although scientists working on 
shipping fever across the country 
have thought certain bacteria insti- 
gated the fever, Ohio workers be- 
lieve viruses are “strong suspects.” 
However, they haven't ruled out bac- 
teria. Confusing the picture is the 
role that stresses, such as weaning, 
irregular feeding and watering, drafts, 
sudden changes in temperature and 
crowding on rail cars play in the 
onset of the fever. 





This Hooker plant is in a phosphorus-rich area that assures you 
of constant supply of dicalcium phosphate. It contains the two 
largest phosphorus-reduction furnaces of their kind in the world. 


You can always get 
dicalcium phosphate from Hooker 


Start using dicalcium phosphate as your phosphorus carrier and you can be sure 


of constant supply. 


Hooker will supply the quantities you need when you need them for as long 
as you need them... your assurance that your fixed formulas will stay fixed. 
Dicalcium phosphate in your feed gives you optimum feed ratio, too. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, DEPT. FE-II | 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. « MUrray Hill 2-2500 
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AGROZY ME’ nets $8 more per steer! 


It’s feed EFFICIENCY that pays off in increased profits! 
AGROZYME, added to a dry-corn cattle fattening ration, has 
actually lowered feed costs per pound of gain, increased 
weight gains substantially... and showed margins over 
feed cost of $8 or more per steer! 








Testing of AGROZYME in dry-corn rations by Dr. Wise Bur- 
roughs at Iowa State University gave outstanding results. 
A series of tests, conducted for feeding periods of 150- 
180 days, showed an average increase of 12% in gains... 
a 4% increase in feed consumption...a 7% reduction in 
feed requirements for each pound of gain...AND AN 
INCREASED PROFIT MARGIN OVER FEED COSTS 
AVERAGING $8.05 PER STEER! 


Please send me AGROZYME Cattle Bulletin 
NAME (please print) 
FIRM 
STREET OR ROUTE 
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One of the most promising developments in livestock 
nutrition, AGROZYME was originally developed by Merck 
for improving the nutritional value of western barley in 
poultry feeds. It gives indication of being an important 
factor in the field of cattle nutrition, too. Additional cattle- 
feeding tests are now im progress at other experiment 
stations and commercial feed lots and many results simi- 
lar to those achieved with AGROZYME at Iowa State are 
being reported. 


A progress report on the use of AGROZYME in beef cattle 
rations has just been completed by Merck. For your copy, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ENZYME SUPPLEMENT. 
@meERCK & CO., INC. 
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Arkansas Poultry 
Exchange Operates 
On ‘Sound Basis’ 


By Special Correspondent 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Speaking 
at the first annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the Arkansas Poultry Ex- 
change at Springdale, Joseph A. 
Friedman, New York, commodity 
broker and a member of the New 
York Mercantile Exchange, empha- 
sized the need for cooperation be- 
tween producers and processors in 
the poultry industry. He urged these 
two segments to work together for 
a sound marketing forum. 

He told the group that the various 
poultry auctions in the nation should 
cooperate as closely as possible and 
suggested that this be worked out 
after regional differences are dis- 
solved. 

In his report to stockholders, Henry 
Thomason, exchange manager, said 
the exchange was operating on a 
“sound basis’ and was “well equip- 
ped” to perform its functions. 

He said that the exchange had 
caused a far greater impact on the 
northwestern Arkansas broiler indus- 
try than had been originally expected. 
The exchange opened last June. 

Mr. Thomason told stockholders 
the facility had provided “a conveni- 
ent place for trading” and had done 
“outstanding” work in_ inspecting 
poultry offered for sale. 


Successful Inspection 

“The work done by our inspectors 
has been outstanding and has been 
largely responsible for the buyers’ ac- 
ceptance of the auction,” he asserted, 
adding, “the credit committee has en- 
deavored to carefully watch the 
granting of credit, and the experience 
along this line has been completely 
successful.” 

He commented that the exchange 
goal for the next year is 75% of the 
available supply being handled. 

During the 56 sales covered in the 
stockholders report, the exchange sold 
a total of 8,972,550 birds to some 30 
different buyers. This was an average 
of 160,224 broilers per sale. 

A total of 12,585,850 birds was 
listed for sale in the period, an aver- 
age of 224,747 per sale. (Sellers have 
a right to reject sale of their broil- 
ers.) 

Sales by the exchange accounted 
for 17.13% of all broilers marketed in 
Arkansas during the period, it was 
stated in the report to stockholders. 

The average price paid at the auc- 
tion was 14.85¢ lb., compared to a 
state average of 14.66. This was a 
difference of .19¢ lb., or an additional 
profit of $55,700 for producers using 
the facility, according to the report. 

The average weight of the birds 
was 3.15 lb. (The “extra” profit was 
figured by multiplying the total 
pounds sold by the .19¢ lb. received 
above the state average price.) 


The largest number of birds mar- | 
keted in one week was 943,900, dur- | 
ing the week of Aug. 3-8, figures in | 


the stockholders report showed. 


Mr. Thomason’s report stated that | 


the Peterson Produce of Decatur was 
the largest seller during the 56 sales. 


Mr. Peterson sold a total of 2,126,450 | 


birds from the 2,632,950 it offered for 
sale. This was an average of 151,889 
broilers weekly. The second largest 
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seller was Tyson's Hatchery of 
Springdale, which marketed 1,257,650 
broilers at the auction. 


New Officers 

At the meeting Carl Henson, Hen- 
son’s Hatchery, Prairie Grove, Ark.., 
was elected president of the ex- 
change, succeeding Tom Hagan, dis- 
trict manager for the Ralston Purina 
Co. Mr. Hagan had served as presi- 
dent of the exchange since its forma- 
tion last spring. 

Other new officers include Bill Mc- 
Curdy, Eagle Mills, Bentonville, Ark., 
vice president; Harold Reese, Quality 
Feeds, Springdale, secretary-treasur- 
er; E. E. Kever, Kever & Shaw, Elm 
Springs, Ark.; Don Tyson, Tyson In- 
dustries, Springdale; John Dunlap, 
Jr., Dunlap Produce, Washburn, Mo.; 
Jeff Brown, Jeff Brown Co., Spring- 
dale; Jack Wilmoth, Peterson Prod- 
uce, Decatur; Glen Parsons, Parsons 
Feed & Supply, Springdale; A. N. 
Garrett, Farmers Produce, Rogers, 
and Clarence Anglin, George’s Live 
Poultry, Springdale. 


Former Borden Plant 
Is Converted to Whey 


BOSCOBEL, WIS.—The former 
Borden Co. plant here, idle since last 
spring, is being converted to produce 
condensed whey and dried whey. 

The plant was purchased recently 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Ungs, Lux- 
emburg, Iowa, who have leased it to 
a new corporation, Valley Milk Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Mr. Ungs said he and Don Hess 
Dyersville, Iowa, are the chief stock- 
holders in the new firm. Mr. Hess 
formerly operated a whey processing 
plant at Hillpoint, Wis. 





Bulk Plant Bought by 


Washington Co-op 


PORTLAND, ORE. Washington 
Cooperative Farmers Assn. recently 
announced purchase through its sub- 
sidiary, Western Farmers Assn., of a 
feed distribution plant at Junction 
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City, Ore., from Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle 

The acquisition represents the 
deepest move so far of the Seattle- 
based processing and marketing or- 
ganization into Oregon markets. 

The announcement said the new 
bulk feed station would be supplied 
by the new feed mill being construct- 
ed by the association at the Mocks 
Bottom industrial district in Port- 
land. 

Washington Co-op’s expansion into 
Oregon previously had included ac- 
quisition of poultry plants in Portland 
and Salem, and a farm supply co-op 
in Hillsboro. 

a a eS 
INCORPORATED 
GREELEY, COLO. — Colorado 
Grain Storage Co. has been incor- 
porated, listing $40,000 capitalization, 
to buy, sell and deal in wheat, barley, 
butter and eggs by L. IL Hart, 
Kathryn K. Hart, Richard Kirby 

Hart and Louis I. Hart, Jr. 





Vt hat do you want in a bagging scales 


® speed @ accuracy e reliability ¢ durability 


You get all these, and more, with a Richardson Bagging 
Scale. Bagging speeds range from 4 to 30 bags per min- 
ute. Extremely accurate, these scales guard you against 
costly weight give-away and embarrassing short-weights. 
| The durability of a Richardson Bagging Scale is attested 
to by the great number that have seen 50 years or more 
of continuous service — and are still going strong! 


Every Richardson Bagging Scale provides the most- 


, 


modern improvements in design for each type of mate- 
rial weighed. All are products of the world’s foremost 
manufacturer of automatic weighing and proportioning 
equipment. And remember, with Richardson, you have 
a nation-wide network of service facilities available 
within 24 hours, if required. 

For complete information on Richardson Bagging 
Scales, write for Bulletin 0450-B. 
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RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY -* 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities e Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. srandords 


@ wer 


Richardson Scales con- 
form to U.S. Weights 
and Measures H-44 
for your protection 





CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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‘Government Cartel’ 
Blasted at Chicago 
Commodity Meeting 


By F. C. BISSON 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


CHICAGO—More than 300 mem- 
bers and guests attended the annual 
Founders’ Dinner of the Commodity 
Club of Chicago Oct. 28. Membership 
in the organization is drawn from the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange and top Officials 
of the leading banks and financial in- 
stitutions along La Salle Street and 
from banks in the Chicago suburban 
area. They heard Arthur “Red” Mot- 
ley, president and publisher, Parade 
Publications, attack the governmental 
cartel which strangles initiative. 

Presiding was William R. O’Don- 
nell, club president. Others at the 
speakers’ table besides Mr. Motley, 
were Samuel A. McMurray and Car- 
son H. Varner, first and second vice 
presidents” respectively of the club 
with directors Robert C. Liebenow, 
board of trade president; Everette B. 
Harris, president, Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange; Richard M. Withrow; 
James P. Reichmann; Lee B. 
Stern; James D. Walsh and William 
Silverstein, club secretary and treas- 
urer respectively; Clarence Rowland, 
Jr., chairman of the board of trade; 
Alfred H. Gruetzmacher, dinner com- 
mittee chairman; George Wilkens, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Ben Regan, presi- 
dent, Nationwide Food Service; Wil- 
liam S. Katz, board chairman, Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, and 
George V. Greene, vice president, Chi- 
cago Open Board of Trade. 

The high point of the evening was 
the talk by Mr. Motley. Taking “Free 
Enterprise and the Commodity Mar- 
kets” for his subject, he treated it in 
his usual free-wheeling manner and 
left no doubt om which side of the 
fence he was on. In the same dynamic 
style which has featured Mr. Motley’s 
podium appearances for more than 
two decades, there was no question in 
the minds of his attentive and ap- 
preciative audience but that they 
themselves are in no small part to 
blame for the way in which an or- 
ganized minority—inspired only by 
political expediency—has been able 
virtually to decimate the commodity 
trades, not only at a tremendous cost 
to the taxpayers but at the same 
time, without doing a thing toward 
effectively solving the perennial “farm 


problem.” That small but highly vocal | 


group, said Mr. Motley, has substi- 


tuted in the place of the legitimate | 


commodity trade, a gargantuan gov- 
ernment cartel that has not only been 
highly successful in destroying this 
country’s foreign markets for cotton 
. but is now well on their way 
to doing the same for the grains and 
other agricultural commodities. 
In essence, his talk was a call to 
arms to the commodity trades to take 


Arthur H. Motley 
Founder's Day Speaker 


an active interest in politics and a 
plea for individual participation in 
political campaigns at all levels, par- 
ticularly at the national one. 
Likening what has already been 
done by opponents of free enterprise 
toward facilitating the “take-over” of 
agriculture by the government and, 
by so doing, relegate the legitimate 
commodity trade to near-complete 
impotency and at best reduce its role 
to that of messenger-boys and de- 
livery-men for the Commodity Credit 
Corp., Mr. Motley sketched these as 
mere successive steps down the path 
that leads to complete socialization, 
not only of the agrarian population 
but of the transportation, merchan- 
dising, warehousing, processing indus- 
tries. The bigger the government 
owned surpluses of commodities be- 
come, he said, the closer will be the 
sad day when the government will be 
the only buyer and the only seller. 


Later Than You Think 
Pointing out that it’s already much 


“later than you think,” Mr. Motley 
stressed not only the desirability but 





COMMODITY CLUB—From left to right at the speakers’ table of the second 
annual founder’s dinner of the Commodity Club of Chicago are: Everette B. 


Harris, president of the Chicago Mercantile 


; Robert C. Liebenow, 


president, Chicago Board of Trade; Samuel A. McMurray, club vice president; 
Alfred H. Guetzmacher, chairman of the dinner committee; Arthur H. Motley, 
publisher of Parade Publications, Inc., dinner speaker; William R. O’Donnell, 
club president, and Clarence Rowland, Jr., chairman of the Chicago Board 


of Trade. 


the acute necessity for the election of 
congressmen and senators who are 
positively pledged in advance, not 
only in opposition to any further ex- 
peditions into the realm of socialism, 
but in addition, pledged in favor of 
repeal of laws now on the statute 
books that have created and perpetu- 
ated governmental bureaus and with 
them, the horde of federal employees 





that have been administering and en- 
forcing not only the laws but, like- 
wise, hundreds of accompanying ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

He cautioned emphatically against 
the danger of “laissez faire.” He re- 
minded the audience that as it has 
required about 30 years for condi- 
tions in the commodity trades to 
have reached their current impasse, 
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they should not become impatient and 
discouraged if the economic climate 
and thinking of our national legisla- 
tors is not changed at the very next 
election. It will require time and pati- 
ence, Mr. Motley said, but unless a 
start is made now, it may never be 
accomplished. 
No Miracle Expected 

Apologizing for the use of an old 
cliche, he mentioned that “Rome was 
not built in a day” and that an over- 
night miracle should not be expected. 
He mentioned that he is the chair- 
man of U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Committee that is working hard for 
greater individual dedication to the 
election of men and women to the 
Congress of the U.S. who not only 
preach the doctrine of free enterprise 
when they are running for office but 
who practice it after they are elected. 

In closing, he reiterated an earlier 
statement that the rank and file of 
the American electorate, greatly 


over-burdened by the oppressive tax- | 


load placed on them by professional 
“do-gooders” and “economic tinker- 





ers,” are right now in a highly re- 
ceptive mood to take part in expedit- 
ing a wholesale exodus from Wash- 
ington in both the legislative and ad- 
ministrative fields—and in their place 
press for the substitution of sane, 
sound economic laws bearing on the 
seemingly ever-present and virile 
“farm problem.” 


New Booklet Issued 
On Overheating Corn 


WASHINGTON — A booklet on 
“The Overheating of Corn by Artifi- 
cial Drying” has been issued by Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc., 
in Washington. 

The booklet points out that over- 
heating of corn touches off a chain re- 
action of trouble for corn farmers, 
elevator men and merchants, feeders 
and processors. 

It adds that too much heat ruins 
seed corn and markets are limited for 
such damaged corn, that buyers have 
little use for heat-damaged corn and 
that lowered grades can result, that 








feed values of corn may be lessened 
by excessive heat, and that corn dried 
at elevated temperatures on the farm 
or at the elevator creates serious pro- 
cessing difficulties among industries 
which use corn as a raw material. 
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Making Clupak Paper 


NEW YORK—Continental Can Co., 
Inc., has started production of Clupak 
paper at its Hodge, La., paper mill, 
according to a recent announcement 
by G. E. Amerman, president of Clu- 
pak, Inc. 

Clupak paper will be produced for 
general converting purposes, with 
special emphasis on multiwall sacks, 
according to Mr. Amerman. Produc- 
tion capacity will be approximately 
250 tons a day. 
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RELIANCE MOVES 
MINNEAPOLIS — Reliance Feed 
Co. has moved its offices from the 
Phoenix Building to Room 334, Mid- 
land Bank Building. Its phone num- 

ber is unchanged, FE 2-2418. 








Lloyd Burlingham, famous farm newscaster, 


reports to feed mixers on the value of 


fresh-dried sweet whey—KRACO by KRAFT. 





BY-PRODUCT BOOST 
FEEDS...THE THRIFTY WAY! 


You are interested, I’m sure, in im- 
proving the quality of your feeds... 
provided you can do so at a reasonable 
cost. I believe you can and that’s why 
I recommend Kraco to you. 

Kraco is pure fresh-dried sweet whey. 
A thrifty and natural source of import- 
ant milk by-product nutrients that 
makes a good feed even better. When 
you use Kraco in your formulas, your 
customers get results. You’ll sell more 
feed, get repeat orders and make more 


money and profit. 


by Lloyd Burlingham 


I’ve watched Kraft make Kraco. 
Only whey produced in the processing 
of their finest low-acid cheese is used. 
They dry the whey in a matter of hours 


to produce a product that is truly fresh 


and naturally sweet. 

Kraco is guaranteed to contain a 
minimum of 68% lactose (milk sugar). 
And high-quality protein (largely lac- 
talbumin). You also get the important 
whey factor, milk minerals and B com- 
plex vitamins of whey. No wonder 


Kraco makes good feeds better. 


They all get a lifi—when you boost their feeds with KRACO made by KRAFT 





For full details, ask your Kraft Man— 
your source of superior milk by-products 


KRAFT FOODS 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO 980, ILLINOIS 
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| Dr. Clark is head- 
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Dr. W. Clark to Head 


Division of Honeggers’ 


FORREST, ILL.—Dr. W. Gregory 
Clark has been named to head 
Honeggers’ international division, ac- 
cording to a recent 
announcement, He 
will handle sales 
and technical ser- 
vice of the Honeg- 
ger Layer in for- 
eign countries. 

The internation- 
al division will op- 
erate as part of 
the Honegger 
Breeder Hatchery, 
Forrest, Ill, where 








Dr. W. G. Clark 


| quartered. 


Dr. Clark has a veterinary degree 


| from the University of Pennsylvania 


| 


and has had further training in poul- 
try pathology at Oregon State Col- 
lege and at the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology. 

He has been in charge of poultry 
diagnostic laboratories at Tunkhan- 


| nock, Pa., and in Havana, Cuba. Dr. 


Clark recently managed a commer- 
cial egg production farm in New Jer- 


| sey. 





National Liquid Feed 


Group Organized 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Twenty-four 
Morea liquid feed distributors from 
12 states became charter members of 
the National Liquid Feed Assn. at the 
first meeting held recently in Kansas 
City. 

The National Liquid Feed Assn., a 
non-profit corporation, stated its pur- 


| pose is “to stimulate and encourage 


| 


better nutrition through science and 
the application of the mechanical 
arts.” 

The association is composed of feed 
distributors, liquid feed manufactur- 
ers and the suppliers of the main in- 
gredients. 

Paul Dusterhaus, president of 
Dusterhaus Farm Supply, Quincy, 
Ill, was elected president; Cliff Wil- 
lis, Pitts & Willis, Lamars, Iowa, 
vice president, and E. W. Thomas, 
president of Farm Service Corp., 
Boonville, Mo., treasurer. 

Besides these three, on the board 
of directors are: George Gigstaed, 
president of Gigstaed Fertilizer Co., 
Nortonville, Kansas; Joe Nosky, vice 
president of Feed Service Corp., 
Crete, Neb.; Jack von Mettenheim, 


| president of Wisconsin Liquid Feed 


Corp. and Illinois Liquid Feed Co., 
Princeton, Ill.; Tully Talbot, president 
of Talbot-Carlson, Inc., Audubon, 
Iowa; Fred Schappler, vice president, 
Gyerman Corp., Mitchell, S.D., and 
Jay Friedman, president of Liqi Feed, 
Wood River, IL 











WHAT: 


Food Without a Hook? 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


MINERAL BLOCKS 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRAC E MINERA LS 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 
We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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WHEN YOU GO BULK-BE SURE YOU 


GET A BID ON BULKANIZER 


low initial investment, assured years 
of trouble-free service 
make Bulkanizer your best buy 


Get competitive bids, by all means. Then visit your Bulkanizer dealer and 
get his bid. Compare the prices. Compare the features. You'll see then, 
why Bulkanizer is your best buy. You'll learn, too, why Bulkanizer is so 
popular with other feed dealers who've gone bulk. 


WE’LL SEND YOU NAMES 


Selling feed in bulk is profitable. But, unless you have the right bulk truck 
body, your profits can be eaten up in excessive repair and maintenance 
costs. Not so with a Bulkanizer. But we want you to be absolutely certain 
this is true. So, if you'll simply write us a letter, we'll gladly send you the 
names of other feed dealers in your area who’ve gone bulk with Bulkanizer. 
Talk to them. Find out first-hand how Bulkanizer can give you the depend- 


able service that means more profit 


from your bulk feed operation. 


Write us today. We'll also send you 


the name of your nearest Bulkanizer 
dealer so you can get his bid at your 
earliest opportunity. 


ubkawsize 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


Sioux City, lowa 











FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 











PRODUCTION SEMINAR—Pictured here are some of the participants in a 
production seminar held recently in Kansas City in connection with program 
and research planning for the 1960 Feed Production School. Some of the com- 
mittee members and school officials may be seen in the front row of tables. 
Left to right are Art Saalfield, Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, Texas; Phil Wake, 
J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Roger Berglund, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis; C. E. Swick, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa; Larry Alley, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, and Jerry Karstens, Feed Age, Chicago. At the 
microphone on the right is Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
on his left is John Wessman, Feed Production School, Inc. Out of view is the 
committee chairman, Maxwell Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 


Seminar Sets 
Stage for 1960 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY—Certain new and 
prospective new developments in con- 
nection with ingredient preparation 
and feed mixing came in for attention 
at the recent Feed Production School 
seminar in Kansas City. Particular 
attention was focused on possible re- 
search to provide answers to some of 
today’s problems in grinding and 
mixing—which will be principal sub- 
jects at the 1960 Production School. 

The two-day seminar was held to 
set the stage for school programming 
and to determine possible research 
projects which might be reported at 
the next school, to be held Sept. 21-23 
in Kansas City. 

Representatives of some 30 machin- 
ery, feed and other firms were on 
hand to take part in the program, 
along with members of the Produc- 
tion School planning committee. Max 
Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo., is chairman of the plan- 
ning committee, and Eric Carlson, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, heads 
the research committee. 


Research Projects 

Many of the machinery men out- 
lined research projects which their 
firms were volunteering to conduct 
or sponsor, and some of the feed men 
and others on the program described 
some of the principal problems which 
feed production men face in ingredi- 
ent preparation and mixing. Some 
attention also was given to materials 
handling in connection with these pro- 
cesses. 

Lloyd Larson, president of Feed 
Production School, Inc., the non-profit 
corporation which now sponsors the 
school, cited the value of seminars 
such as the recent two-day meeting 
and said that future progress of the 
school will depend on the type of 
interest and cooperation shown at the 
seminar. He pointed out that some of 
the research ideas presented probably 
will be used at later schools as well 
as at the 1960 school. It also was 
pointed out that program features 
other than the research reports will 
be a major part of the school. 

Preliminary plans for a “two-level” 
program at the next school were dis- 
cussed. Discussions at one level might 
be of a rather technical nature, for 
engineers and others, while other dis- 
cussions would be aimed at providing 
information on day-to-day problems 
at the operating level. 

Mr. Carlson outlined possible areas 





of research in connection with in- 
gredient preparation and mixing, plus 
certain handling functions. He em- 
phasized that there are two basic 
steps of research required to attain 
the “whole truth” — determining 
causes for problems and then elimin- 
ation of problems by eliminating 
causes of the problems. 

In addition to spelling out possible 
research projects, some of the sem- 
inar participants outlined production 
information needs and described pos- 
sible speaking or discussion presenta- 
tions at the school. 

Many of the seminar presentations 
reflected the ways in which feed pro- 
duction is becoming a more exacting 
science as well as an art, and they 
also called attention to both prob- 
lems and opportunities for improve- 
ments through methods, machines 
and better management of operations. 

Committee members and _ school 
officials present for the seminar were: 
Max Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., 
Springfiield, Mo., chairman; Art Saal- 
field, the Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, 
Texas; C. E. Swick, Kent Feeds, Mus- 
catine, Iowa; Eric Carlson, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; H. Pfost, rep- 
resenting Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
Kansas State University; Phil Wake, 
J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City; Robert Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Lloyd Larson and John Wess- 
man, Feed Production School, Inc.; 
Jerry Karstens, Feed Age, Chicago, 
and Roger Berglund, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis. 

Subjects Discussed 

Subjects of discussions presented at 
the seminar provide an indication of 
the possible research projects and 
discussion topics considered at the 
seminar: 

Feed production problems, Will 
Brooks, Illinois Farm Supply Co.; 
fine grinding, Robert Fredrikson, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; feed process- 
ing units, Richard E. Miller, Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co.; role of production 
research, Eric Carlson; particle siz- 
ing by hammermill method, John E. 
Hayhoe, Jacobson Machine Works; 
research on capacities and grinding 
qualities of hammermills, G. F. Thom- 
as, Prater Pulverizer Co.; roller mill 
size reduction and fines in relation to 
moisture content and roller condi- 
tion, Harold Roskamp, Roskamp Hul- 
ler Mfg. Co.; tracer techniques in 
mixing, E. Patrick Shea, Midwest Re- 
search Institute; materials handling, 
Jim McKillip, Jr., Universal Hoist 
Co.; production and materials contro] 
system, Al Bohl, Wolf Management 
Engineering Co.; gelatinization of 
starches, research project being con- 
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Attention, Purchasing Agents! 
Are you using a brand of procaine 
penicillin specifically designed for 
feed use? If ng@gplace your next Ome 





procaine penicitlin developed vi 
your needs in mind. 


coun YOUR PENICILLINESTANDARDS AGAINST Pro-Pek,> Wai’ 
STABIL = q Consist — aiid in batch after ch for all normal use-s tora re 
f ss .- Unusually resistant to heat, moistu ; e Pe le ) 
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MIXING 
*% ") 


CAKING 
POTENCY 


AVAILABILITY 
DUSTINESS 
INCOMPATIBILITY jo. 
ECONOMY Si : 


SUPPLY Available in 50-Ib. multiwall paper bags . . . as PRo-PEN “4” and Pro-PEN with 
Vitamin By “2:3”... in 4 ° fiber drums as PRO-PEN “50%” 


4m developed expressly 
ay for feed use 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
(PROCAINE PENICILLIN) 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY MERCK & CO., INC. 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Owerck @co., inc @TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
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TAKE OUT DUST...PUT IN PROFITS! 


Just Drop 


the Bale- 
Shred Alfalfa FAST! 


WINSTED 


Mile” 


BALE SHREDDER 





Now! Shred alfalfa bales automatical- 

ly with the Winsted Roto-Matic Bale 

Shredder. Shreds even the most com- 

pacted bales into just-right size . . . 

blows shredded alfalfa into your mill 

in controlled amounts. 

Check these advantages: 

@ Fast... up to 6 tons per hour. 

@ Boosts your business, gives added 
customer service. 

@ Quick, simple installation. No “down” 
time. 

@ Reliable—made by the originators of 
bale shredding equipment. 

Today, show extra profits . . . boost 

feed sales with alfalfa shredding serv- 


ice. It’s a real money maker! 


einhan STERNER INDUSTRIES wc 


information WINSTEL 
~ 


Some choice distributor territories still availat 


WRITE now 
for free 


» catalog and 















fe Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


tinued by Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co.; 
pellet mill die plating to extend die 
life, continuation of Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. research project; problems in 
reduction, compounding and mixing, 
S. Burton Lee, Hales & Hunter Co. 
Grinding characteristics of size re- 
duction units, horizontal batch mixer 
efficiency and materials handling 
from grinding equipment, discussed 
by Robert Stroup and associates of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc.; prob- 
lems related to mixing, Robert Wor- 
nick, Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc.; storage 
and flow of soft materials, discussed 
by Art Stegner, Butler Mfg. Co., and 





other members of a sub-committee; 
high speed finish blending and auto- 
matic liquid proportioning, two sub- 
jects discussed by Roy Stiger and 
Robert Stroup of Sprout-Waldron; 
dispersal of ingredients in mixing, 
Ralph Coho, Daffin Mfg. Co.; proposed 


| mixing research project at K-State, 
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Harris Clark, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons; 
feed mixing efficiency, G. A. Carlson, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; automatic 
weighing in batching, W. W. Evans, 
Toledo Scale Co.; drop-bottom ribbon 
mixers, Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz 
Industrial Mfg. Co. 

Automatic batching in warehouse- 
type plants, Phil Murray, the Pills- 
bury Co.; automatic batching tech- 
niques and facilities, W. W. Hamilton, 
Richardson Scale Co.; mill manage- 
ment techniques, Richard Muther, 
Richard Muther & Associates; ma- 
terials handling, L. E. Cox, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.; continuous materials 
assembly, Paul Coffman, Omega Ma- 
chinery Division, BIF Industries. 





Northern Biochemical 
Organized in Iowa 

SHELDON, IOWA—Northern Bio- 
chemical Corp. has been organized 
here, according to ar recent an- 
nouncement. The firm presently mar- 
kets fermentation products to the 
feed industry. 

A fermentation product for silage 
and a fermentation product for live- 
stock and poultry, both “known to 
produce multiple enzymes and a 
growth factor,” are featured by the 
firm. 

Officers of the company include: 
Dr. Stanford J. Wilson, D.V.M., Adri- 
an, Minn., president; H. E. Kistner, 
Sr., Omaha, Neb., vice president; 
Harold Kistner, Jr., Sheldon, Iowa, 
executive vice president and general 
manager; Peter Robinet, Hospers, 
Iowa, secretary, and Joseph Bloes, 
treasurer and plant foreman. 





A COMPLETE UNIT... 
WITH MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


UNMATCHED MANEUVERABILITY and 
EASE OF OPERATION 


My 


B&l's BALED HAY FEEDER: 
® HANDLES WHOLE BALES FOR 







THE | B; IL Complete 


MOBILE “FEED BLENDER 


NOW FEATURES 
BOTH 
AIR UNLOADER ~ 








HYDRAULIC DISCHARGE ~ 


B&L’s modern mobile feed plant grinds, mixes, and blends any formula feed 


HIGH CAPACITY : right at the barn door and offers on-the-spot bulk delivery of feeds with both 


®@ SAVES OPERATING TIME AND 
LABOR ' 

® USES POWER DRIVEN 
GATHERING FINGERS 

© OFFERS VARI-SPEED FEED 
DRIVE 

® 1S COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
WHEN NOT IN USE BiG 

® NEEDS NO EXTRA POWER We? 

UTILIZES FULLEST EQUIPMENT 

EFFICIENCY 


exacting quality standards. 


m 1219 Twelfth St. S.W. 


air and hydraulically positioned auger discharge. 
possible highly profitable one-man operation. 
blending plus its dual mixing system produce complete feeds that satisfy 


EMpire 5-1481 


Exclusive design makes 
B&L’s high-speed molasses 


BACKED BY MORE THAN 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN FEED AND GRAIN PROCESSING MACHINERY 
Qn BARNARD & LEAS 






Cedar Rapids, lowa 






North Dakota Turkey 
Growers Told to Up 
Operation Efficiency 


COOPERSTOWN, N.D. — Turkey 
growers have responsibilities in the 
over-all turkey industry if they plan 
to survive, Dr. Robert Berg, exten- 
sion poultryman from the University 
of Minnesota, told 125 turkey grow- 
ers attending the North Dakota Tur- 
key Federation’s annual convention 
here recently. 

He suggested that turkey growers 
may be “barking up the wrong tree” 
if they expect the consumer to buy 
more turkey because of more income. 
His theory was that the level of food 
purchased per capita has reached a 
peak. Further increase of consumer 
income probably will be spent in buy- 
ing luxury items, he noted. 

“Our only hope for increase in tur- 
key sales to consumers probably will 
come from an increase in population, 
rather than increased spendable in- 
come,” he declared. 

He suggested that each grower re- 
appraise his operations in order to 
increase his efficiency of operation. 
One of the first spots to check in the 
feeding operation is wastage of feed, 
he stated. In most feeding operations, 
he said, the feed wasted is so much 
that it adds materially to the cost of 
producing a pound of turkey. 

Dr. Berg suggested that the day 
may come when “feed will again be 
known for its feed value rather than 
a carrier of medication.” He also 
told the group to watch the develop- 
ments in plastics as a building ma- 
terial, pointing out the growth of 
tomatoes under plastic in the Mid- 
west and adding— “Why not tur- 
keys?” 

New officers elected at the meeting 
were: Chester Ahlin, president, 
Oakes; Harry Martin, first vice presi- 
dent, Mohall; B. J. Duke, second vice 
president, Bismarck; Lloyd Nelson, 
third vice president, Valley City; Al- 
bert Akason, director, Fargo; Anno 
Van Oosting, director, Hensler; Art 
Lanz, secretary-treasurer, Devils 
Lake, and Irving J. Mork, executive 
secretary, Fargo. 


Shows Slides of Russia 


WOODBURN, IND.—E. W. Bohren 
of E. W. Bohren, Inc., Woodburn, 
has been busy recently showing slides 
of his trip to Russia. Among the 
Pennsylvania feed dealers and others 
to see his slides were the North- 
western Pennsylvania Feed Dealers 
Assn., Southwestern Pennsylvania 
Feed Dealers Assn., Canonsburg- 
Houston Rotary Club on Farmers 
Night, Waynesburg Milling, McKees- 
port Kiwanis Club and a joint meeting 
of Mount Pleasant service clubs and 
farmers of the area. Ohioans had this 
slide lecture at Defiance, Norwalk, 
Ohio Feed Dealers Assn. convention 
at Columbus, Fostoria and Payne. 


<i 
<< 


W. M. BUNCE DIES 
FILER, IDAHO — William M. 
Bunce, 78, manager of Filer Elevator 
& Colorado Milling Co. here for the 
past 42 years, died at his home re- 
cently. He retired from active opera- 
tion of the firm in 1954. 














MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Personal Touch 
service by 


Gomburgo 


Authorized 
East Coast Distributors 


MYVAMIX—D.P.I. 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Hope, Indiana Fresno, California 
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For information or a quotation Vitamin E is considered by 


on Myvamix Vitamin E Fed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and 


many authorities to be an cs- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 
ture references on request. 


Toronto ¢ Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 





The vitamin E in Myvemix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of 
meal because they have less 
fiber, less moisture, more 

tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 


VITAMIN E 


The “‘d"™ means the vitamin E 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stercoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 


gram of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- FEED SUPPLEMENT 


tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


higher quality product, one 
that’s as casy to handle as any- 
thing in your mill. 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There's a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. 


made 
ion PRODECTS | 





™ ROCHESTER, WY. U.S. A. OF 


WBESTRIES + ocivision OF EASTMAN KODAK CO 








The “‘acetate” means that the 
vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 
100 F. The full potency you put 





in the feed is there when the 


feed is fed. 
There are at least seven tocoph- ae 


erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is “alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
““gamma,"” one of the Ieast 
effective of all.) 
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That's the record-break- 
ing amount of feeds 
produced and sold by 


CO} 


Z Ultra-Lifed independent feed 
manufacturers this year. Here's 

one reason why: only Ultra-Life 

takes that vital EXTRA STEP — 
helping you to :nake and SELL better 
feeds. Why not GET GOIN’ this season 


.write, wire or phone now! 


Wha Lh LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis illinois 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products, 
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BULK INSTALLATIONS—This view of the Wampler Feed & Seed Co., Inc., 
mill at Harrisonburg, Va., shows the raw ingredient storage tanks (right) 
and the new bulk loading setup. The firm has a 12-ton Sprout-Waldron pneu- 
matic bulk truck with four compartments of three tons each. 


Half of Feed Company Output 
Sold Through Contract Plans 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Wampler’s actually does not sign a 


Last year contract feeders of broil- | 
contract with a feeder, reports Mr. 


ers and turkeys bought 50% of the | 


THAYER 


output of the feed mill of the Wam- 
pler Feed & Seed Co., Inc., Harrison- 
burg, Va. The feed mill, geared to 20 
tons per hour in a nine hour day, pro- 


| Wampler. The management explains 


the contract to the grower and a ver- 
bal agreement is made. Until 1956 the 
feed firm had used only one type of 


SCALES’ 

fm HIGH 

B ACCURACY 
} OK'd BY 

| BUSY 
PLANTS 


High production plants of quality feeds such as OK Feed Mill, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, use Thayer Scales to meet rugged operating conditions 
‘while maintaining high accuracy. 

Scales such as the new N18C filling scale, approved by feed men across 
the nation, fill and weigh 10 one hundred lb. bags per minute with 
unvarying high accuracy. The unit is designed to handle most feed prod- 
ucts with fast material changes made by simply adjusting one control. 
With Thayer Scales you can be sure of giving your customers full weight 
without wasting feeds in safety overweights. 


Our local representative will give you complete information. Your in- 


| turkey contract, the 5%, 60/40 settle- 
| ment. This meant that 5% of the 
gross receipts were guaranteed to the 
grower. This was added in the ac- 
coy count as expense. After this, if there 
/Ji) | was any profit, the grower would get 
+) | 60% and the feed firm, 40%. 

In 1956 the growers were offered 
an additional contract, a_ straight 
80/20 settlement with no 5% guaran- 
tee. They could choose either the 
80/20, or the 5%, 60/40 contract. 

Then in 1957 the turkey contract 
was changed again. The grower re- 
ceived from 2 to 5% of the gross re- 
ceipts, depending upon the contract 


duces about 30,000 tons of feed an- 
nually, 50% of which is pelleted. 
The Wampler firm has been doing 








| WEIGH HOUSE—An employee of the 
| Wampler Feed & Seed Co., Inc., Har- 
risonburg, Va., is shown operating a 
| Toledo truck scale in the bulk weigh 
| house. The scale is located under eight 
| elevated bins, each of which holds 12 
tons. 





contract feeding with broiler and 
| turkey growers for about 25 years, | 
| states Charles W. Wampler, Jr., who 

has charge of the feed mill. Only a 
small percentage of the contract feed | 
volume goes to broiler growers. Tur- 


quiries sent to the factory will get prompt attention. Write for the new 


Thayer Filling Scale bulletin. 


Co a 

















THE THAYER PLATE LEVERAGE 
IS GUARANTEED 
accurate for the life of the scale. 


SYSTEM 


This simple, patented system 
eliminates vulnerable knife-edge 
pivots by utilizing unchanging 
flexure plates. It is not affected 
by dirt, vibration or shocks. Its 
reliability is largely responsible 
for the highly successful opera- 
tion of Thayer Filling, Batching 
and Check-weighing Scales. 


THAYER SCALE 


AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR FILLING, 
BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 


key growers take most of the con- 
tract feed. 

There are not many large turkey 
flocks in the area, however, but there 
are many small ones from 2,000 to 
5,000 birds. 





BULK LOADOUT—Bulk loadout 
equipment with bins overhead at the 
Wampler Feed & Seed Co., Inc., Har- 
risonburg, Va., are shown. The firm 
has eight elevated bins, each of which 
holds 12 tons. 


PEMBROKE, MASS, 


THAYER SCALE CORP, THAYER PARK 


TURKEY FEEDER—Shown is one of the turkey farms operated under feed- 
ing contracts with the Wampler Feed & Seed Co., Inc., Harrisonburg, Va. 
Contract feeding plans account for 60% of the firm’s production, 








loss. If a profit was realized, the 
grower received 70%, and the feed 
company, 30%. 

In a letter to growers at the time 
of the changed contract, the Wampler 
firm said, “We believe that this 
change in contract is fair to you and 
us. If the contract makes a profit you 
get a larger share than before. If 
there is a reasonable loss you will get 
the same payment. In case of a heavy 
loss you will receive less.” 


Contract Schedule 


Broiler flocks on contract feed 
schedules with Wampler’s run from 
2,500 to 10,000 birds. New broiler 
contract schedules issued Aug. 1, 1959 
are as follows: 


“If account loses 2¢ per pound, 
grower receives 3% of gross receipts; 
1.50-1.99¢, 4% of gross receipts; 1.00- 
1.49¢, 5% of gross receipts; .50-.99¢, 
6% of gross receipts; .49¢ to and in- 
cluding break-even, 7% of gross re- 
ceipts. 

“From break-even to .49¢ per pound 
profit, grower receives 8% of gross 
receipts; .50-.99¢, 81%% of gross re- 
ceipts; 1.00-1.49¢, 9% of gross re- 
ceipts; 1.50-1.99¢, 944% of gross re- 
ceipts; from 2¢ and up, 10% of 
gross receipts.” 

On this contract, chicks are marked 
up 1¢ and contract price of feed is 
40¢ per bag over sale price. If con- 
tract grower wishes to use bulk feed 
and store it in a metal tank of 5-6 
tons, purchased from Wampler’s, he 
gets a 20¢ cwt. discount. On storage 
tank purchase deals he gets 10¢ of 
this 20¢ bulk allowance to pay toward 
his tank. 

Contract feeding has its problems, 
points out Mr. Wampler, such as de- 
pressed broiler prices and other “ups 
and downs.” However, he believes 
contract feeding will continue in tur- 
keys and broilers, possibly to a lesser 
degree than in the past. 

Wampler’s has several service 
men who visit broiler and turkey 
growers under contract once a week 
or every two weeks, whichever is 
needed. These service men review 
feeding and flock conditions, and con- 
fer with growers on management 
problems. 

“Contract feeders are getting more 
efficient,” says Mr. Wampler. “They 
have to.” 

Bulk Handling 

The installation of a special bulk 
storage and load-out arrangement for 
finished feeds two years ago has facil- 
itated the handling of feed at this 
plant. The s‘torage section for bulk 
has eight elevated bins, each of which 
holds 12 tons. They are mounted over 
a 60 ft. Toledo scale. 

Finished feed is brought from the 
mill to the bulk storage area by 
means of a belt conveyor and spout. 
The bulk bin storage setup was plan- 
ned for future expansion. Extra bins 
can be added as needed. 

The Wampler firm also has four 
large silos for storing ingredients 
which are not free-flowing, such as 
alfalfa meal, middlings, peanut meal, 
etc. These ingredients are brought 
from the storage silos into the mill 
by auger. 

The feed firm has a 12-ton Sprout- 
Waldron pneumatic bulk truck with 
four compartments of three tons 
each. In addition, some customers get 
contract bulk haulers who will! de- 
liver feed from the mill to the farm 
for $2-3 per ton within a 25 mile 
radius, All feed is priced delivered to 
the farm. If the customer hauls it 
himself he gets a $2 per ton discount. 


A vital factor in the Wampler 
contract feed program is that the 
f-mily owns two hatcheries in Har- 
risonburg, and also a dressing plant. 
The hatcheries are operated by Char- 
les W. Wampler, Sr., and his son, Bill; 
the dressing plant by a son-in-law, 
Harry Custer. Thus the Wampler 
firm can provide the chicks, the feed 
and also the market for the poultry 
which its customers raise. 

“A large portion of our feed busi- 
ness is tied in with our contract feed- 
ing program,” says Mr. Wampler. 
“The feed production program is co- 





ordinated so that we can get steady 
output many months of the year, and 
also be abie to take care of custom- 
ers who are not in contract feeding. 
At the present time we are pricing 
our feed at a very small margin of 
profit, to try to encourage feeders to 
buy their feed and finance their own 
operations. Human nature being as it 
is, most growers who have something 
to lose will work harder to make a 
profit.” 


ia, 
—- 





New Installations 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines, has an- 
nounced 47 recent installations of 
Hot Spot equipment in 16 states and 
Finland. 

Distribution of the installations is 
as follows: Texas, 2; Michigan, 1; 
Iowa, 1; Nebraska, 8; Finland, 1; 
Missouri, 2; Illinois, 8; Ohio, 4; Kan- 
sas, 4; Georgia, 1; Arkansas, 3; Colo- 
rado, 2; Indiana, 3; Minnesota, 4; 
Mississippi, 1; North Dakota, 1, and 
Oklahoma, 1. 





Creep Feeding Lambs 


Can Increase Profits 


ST. PAUL — Sheepmen can in- 
crease profits by creep feeding lambs 
on grain and switching to earlier 
lambing — before Feb. 20 so the 
fast-growing lambs reach market 
weight by mid-June when prices hit 
their peak. 

Dr. R. M. Jordan, University of 
Minnesota livestock scientist, recent- 
ly compared four different feeding 
systems for lambs and ewes over a 
62-day period. Most economical gains, 
he found, came from creep feeding 
lambs a mixture of nine parts grain 
and one part soybean meal, with ewes 
fed an all-roughage diet. 

These lambs gained .61 lb. per day, 
at a feed cost of $9.91 per 100 lb. 
gain—lowest of all systems com- 
pared. A group in which lambs were 
creep-fed and ewes received grain did 
gain a bit faster—.64 lb. per day— 
but feed cost went up to $11.24. 

Daily gain averaged .46 lb. per day 
where ewes received grain and lambs 
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were’ not creep-fed, and only .36 for 
a lot in which neither practice was 
followed. Both lots also had feed 
costs over $11 per 100 Ib. gain. 

Dr. Jordan concludes that if ewes 
get plenty of good quality roughage, 
it’s questionable whether they need 
grain. Where he fed grain to ewes 
and not to lambs, increases that did 
occur most likely resulted from 
lambs eating grain intended for their 
mothers. Besides, grain-feeding ewes 
increased milk production very little. 
So a farmer with limited grain should 
reserve it for the lambs, he says. 

Since giving both ewes and lambs 
grain brought the most rapid gains, 
this practice is best if it means hit- 
ting a higher price. But for this to 
work out, Dr. Jordan says, lambs 
must be born by late February, or 
they won’t be ready for market in 
June. 

If lambs are born in mid-March or 
April, it may be most economical to 
creep-feed the lambs until pasture is 
ready and finish the lambs in dry lot 
in the fall. 





Advertisement 


Advertisement 


Newcastle ‘Breaks’ After Vaccinations 
Are Scaring the Industry! 


Water vaccination is still the best method of 
mass immunization, says scientist. Vaccine strains 
too weak to do the job are causing the trouble 


@ THE WATER method of mass 
immunization against Newcastle dis- 
ease—one of the easiest, most effec- 
tive ever developed—frequently is 
blamed by poultrymen as the cause 
of Newcastle Disease breaks in vac- 
cinated flocks. 

Poultrymen would do well to take 
a long, critical look at the vaccine 
strain being used. It’s very likely to 
be a classic example of a “boy being 
sent to do a man’s job.” Scientific 
studies have proved again and again 
that the live virus in Newcastle Dis- 
ease vaccines must hit a happy bal- 
ance—strong enough to confer im- 
munity in birds, yet mild enough to 
keep reaction well out of the danger 
zone. 

Research work has proved that the 
B' strain of Newcastle Disease virus 
just does not have the immunizing 
power necessary to do a uniformly 
satisfactory job in the drinking 
water. It’s a case where the water 
method is right but the vaccine strain 
is wrong. Here’s why: 


Limitations of B' Strain 


Many mass-applied Newcastle Dis- 
ease vaccines on the market today 
are of the B’* Strain. The B’ Strain 
can immunize through the drinking 
water only if the treated water is 
consumed quickly and the vaccine 
has a very high titre so that it can 
stand extreme dilution. Birds not 
drinking for some time after the 
water has been treated with vaccine 
will consume water in which the 
virus has dissipated and lost its in- 
fecting power. 

The best indicator of generalized 
immunity, high blood titres produced 
within the birds, cannot be demon- 
strated in all the birds infected with 
the B* Strain. 

Only one mild strain of Newcastle 
vaccines consistently produces the 
high blood titres and durable im- 
munity sought in mass application. 

That strain is the Vipol 717 Strain, 
also known as the LaSota Strain. It is 
manufactured exclusively by Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, 
N.]J. 


By Tevis M. Goldhaft, D.V.M. 


Potency of LaSota Strain 

The Vipol 717 Strain retains its 
power to immunize for periods as 
long as 24 hours and more after it 
has been added to poultry drinking 
water. Because of the original high 
titre of the virus in the vaccine itself, 
it can stand dilutions in the drink- 
ing water well beyond recommended 
levels. 

This strain has an unlimited in- 
fecting potential that continues 
through the vaccination reaction 
period and insures the immunity of 
a maximum number of susceptible 
birds. Revaccinations on young 
chicks with Vipol 717 are reduced to 
the minimum and are necessary only 
if the birds are carrying parental 
immunity at the time the vaccine is 
first given. 

On the other hand, revaccinations 
with the B* Strain are necessary be- 
cause this strain of virus lacks in- 
fecting potential among those sus- 
ceptible birds that do not receive a 
dose of vaccine at the time of vac- 
cination. 

For nearly four years now, re- 
searchers who produce the Vipol 717 
Strain of vaccines have been chal- 
lenging the industry with this state- 
ment: “The Vipol 717 Strain of New- 
castle Disease Vaccine produces a 
higher titre and a more durable im- 
munity than the B* Strain.” This 


challenge was carried in nation-wide 
advertisements for many months. To 
date, not a single contradiction has 
been received from any vaccine 
manufacturer, pathologist, breeder, 
hatcheryman or grower. 


Merits of Mass Vaccination 


The mass application of Newcastle 
vaccine through the drinking water 
has obvious advantages. It is a tre- 
mendous labor saver. It eliminates 
the stress to birds handled indi- 
vidually. And, with the positive im- 
munity provided by the Vipol 717 
Strain of Vaccine—as opposed to 
the poor results often obtained with 
the B' Strain—there is no reason 
not to make use of the drinking 
water method. 

Water application has one other 
advantage. Overdosage is not pos- 
sible through the drinking water. 

This is not true of the other meth- 
ods of mass application, the dusting 
or spraying methods. Water vac- 
cination sets up a protective infec- 
tion in the upper respiratory tract. 


Disadvantage of Spray, Dust 

When birds are sprayed or dusted, 
infection is produced in both the 
upper and the lower respiratory 
tracts. It is when vaccines are in- 
haled into the lower respiratory tract 
and deep into the lungs, and possibly 
into the air sacs, that overdosage 
can occur. Excessive mortality can 
result, particularly when birds are 
vaccinated at a young age. 

Vaccination through the drinking 
water is the most efficient, eco- 
nomical and effective mass method 
of immunizing poultry against New- 
castle Disease—providing the Vipol 
717 (LaSota Strain) is used. 

Remember that the LaSota Strain 
is used by Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories exclusively as the basis for 
its Vipol 717 Vaccines. See your 
nearest dealer or Vineland state dis- 
tributor, or get in touch with Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, 
N.J., or 4068 Broadway Place, Los 
Angeles 37, Cal., for either the prod- 
uct desired or more detailed informa- 
tion. 
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Feed Contributes _ 
13% of GMI Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — Formula feeds 
recently have accounted for 13% of 
total sales of General Mills, Inc., it 
was reported by Charles H. Bell, 
president, in response to a stockhold- 
er’s question during the firm’s stock- 
holders’ meeting held by way of a 
nation-wide, closed-circuit television 
system 

In answering the question Mr. Bell 
also noted that package foods con- 
tributed 34% to total sales; flour, 
42%, and chemicals and mechanical 
products, 11%. 

(The Generali Mills annual report 
stated that total sales for the 1958-59 
fiscal year were $545,998,000. This 
would indicate, based on the 13% fig- 
ure, that the annual feed sales volume 
is nearly $71 million.) 

The television system linked seven 


cities throughout the U.S.—Minne- 





apolis, New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles—where stockholders were gath- 
ered to hear company executives re- 
port on the status of the firm, and 
to ask questions by way of audio con- 
nections. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 
the bvuard, presided at New York, 
while Mr. Bell headed the Minneapo- 
lis meeting. 

One stockholder, Phillip Getty, a 
New York cab driver, asked Mr. Ken- 
nedy what he (Mr. Getty) had gained 
from the recent share split which 
saw his holdings boosted from the 
original purchase of five to 15. Mr. 
Kennedy said: “The main thing you 
gained was marketability. More peo- 
ple are going to be interested in Gen- 
eral Mills, because since this split 
we have added a thousand new share 
owners.” 

Another stockholder, Lewis Gilbert, 
wanted to know what percentage of 
stock is owned by officers and di- 
rectors, the amount the largest stock- 





holder owns and the average holding 
of shares per owner in the company. 
Called upon to answer the question 
was GMI’s R. E. Nutting, who ex- 
plained: “Officers and directors of 
General Mills own slightly more than 
4% of the outstanding common stock 
and less than 1% of the preferred stock. 
The largest holder of preferred owns 
about 6% of the total, whereas the 
largest holder of common owns be- 
tween 2% aand 3%. When it comes 
to the average holding of preferred, 
this is about 90 shares. Approximate- 
ly 575 shares are owned by the aver- 
age holder of common.” 





Shippers Meeting 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Plans are 
being laid for the 123rd meeting of 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board Dec. 3-4 at the Hotel Presi- 
dent here. Reduced fare certificates 
may be obtained from the board sec- 
retary, 206 KCS Building, here. Hotel 
reservations should be made with the 
Hotel President. 








designed to give 


full protection for your products! 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION, through 
correct construction of your multiwall shipping 
sacks, will reduce seepage and spoilage of 
contents while minimizing your shipping and 
storage problems, 


If your product fits into a bag — 
let us make the bag to fit your product! 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. * Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


KRAFTPACKER 


© We are interested in improving our bag. 
0) We are interested in your Kraftpacker. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 








CITY. 





PRODUCT MFD 








Prater Names Western 


Iowa Representative 


CHICAGO—Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, has appointed Patty Mill 
Equipment Co., headed by Richard 
M. Patty, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, 
to the territory of 
Iowa west of High- 
way 69. 

Mr. Patty was a 
feed dealer for 10 
years in Perry, | 
Iowa, and served F 
another 10 years | 
as a feed sales- | 
man, out of Mar- P 
shalltown, for a . 
feed manufacturer. R. M. Patty 
He attended Central College in Pella, 
Iowa, is married and has two chil- 
dren. 


<i 


Eli Lilly Produces 
Beef Cattle Movie 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eli Lilly & Co. 
announces that feed manufacturers 
can now provide their cattle feeding 
customers with an 11,000-mile tour 
of the cattle country in 28 minutes 
by showing a new movie produced by 
Lilly. 

The newsreel-type film entitled, 
“Beef News Round-up,” features in- 
formation on beef cattle research, 
feedlot mechanization, tricks used by 
feeders to boost gains and cut costs 
and an economic look at what’s ahead 
for the cattle industry. 

The film includes a visit to the 
US. Department of Agriculture 
Range Station near Miles City, Mont., 
for a summary of 35 years’ research 
on production testing and breeding 
stock selection. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, cattle nutri- 
tionist, summarizes five years of ex- 
perimental results with stilbestrol 
during a visit to Cattle Feeders Day 
at Iowa State University. 

An Illinois farmer shows his “mer- 
ry-go-round” method of feeding. For 
a look at a large feeding operation, 
“Beef News Round-up” takes its 
viewers to Greeley, Colo., for a visit 
to the 33,000-head Monfort feedlots. 

Feed manufacturers may schedule 
this new film by addressing requests 
to “Beef News Round-up,” Agricul- 
tural & Industrial products division, 
Eli Lilly & Co., P.O. Box 814, Indi- 
anapolis 6, Ind. Feed dealers should 
request the film through their manu- 
facturers. 








Here’s Why 


FEED DEALERS 
SELL MORE 
WAYNE CALFNIP 


@ Because it's consistently advertised in 
National Regional and State Form Papers 
plus Dairy and Breed publications! 


@ Because it's supported by National Radio 
Advertising! 


@ Because it's promoted in Special Store 
Displeys! 

es it’s ady d by Direct Mail 
and Local Newspaper Advertising! 


@ Because it's bolstered by Special Feeding 
Guides for dogs, pigs, calves ond other 
small animals! 

es it’s ther tested ond proved 
product of Allied Mills, makers of de- 
pendoble Wayne Feeds! 








Learn more about ''More 
For Your Money" 
Wayne Dealer oppor- 
turities. Write 
Allied Millis, inc. 
Service Offices 
a] 
Fort Wayre 1, Indiana 
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DYNAFOS: 


takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


DYNAFOS PROVES THAT ALL 
CHEMICALLY-PROCESSED 
PHOSPHATES ARE NOT ALIKE 


Even chemically-processed phosphates 

vary greatly in their availability to the animal. 
Many fail to measure up to the high 
standards of International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS—the only dicalcium phosphate 
with biological control. 


DYNAFOS is chemically produced and 
quality guarded with 38 separate analyses. 
However, chemical analyses alone do not give 
the final answer of true phosphate quality. 
That’s why International maintains biological 
control on DYNAFOS production. 


Biological availability tests assure day-to-day 
quality, and enable International scientists 

to constantly improve Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
The practical result: today’s DYNAFOS 

is superior to unprocessed or poorly processed 
products. Write or wire your International 
representative for details on 


Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET WILLEN CO, ~ Birmingham (Ale); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridicn 

FEED & GRAIN CO, INC, Beffolo R. MARKLEY, “INC, Philadelphia; A. G. (Mins) Th The * vita” PLUS COR PORATION, Medison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte roling); EDWARD SMITH COMPANY, Minneapolis; MANN SALES CO. Omoha; M. A. 
Ui); & 8. 4 A. Wclus COMPANY, Fort Worth. 


EA CA CARTER BRO BROKERAGE COMPARE CENTRAL AREA: oi MACLEAN COMPANY, Kamae Chy 
FEED a maces cea hae WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & CO JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
F, YOUNG NG COMPANY, 0 Codec, R. D. ER PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D 1 yn 
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Light, Heat, Heredity Can Help Cut Feed 
Costs, Poultrymen Told in Washington 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Light, heat 
and heredity can help cut poultry 
feed costs, a Washington State Uni- 
versity scientist said here recently. 

Dr. James McGinnis, poultry re- 
searcher and chairman of the univer- 
sity’s department of poultry science, 
made this point in addressing WSU’s 
second annual Poultrymen’s Institute. 

Over 100 poultry servicemen and 
chicken, egg and turkey producers 
from California, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia registered. 

Dr. McGinnis reviewed recent re- 
search aimed at getting more eggs or 
meat per pound of feed. 

He said that continuous light on 
broilers will increase growth rate by 
nearly half a pound per bird at mar- 
ket age 

For layers, feed requirements can 


| be reduced by one-half pound per doz- 
en eggs by providing artificial heat 
during winter months, he said. 

Dr. McGinnis pointed out that here- 
dity is an important factor in effi- 
cient feed use by both layers and 
broilers. Generally speaking, the more 
rapidly growing or producing animal 
will convert a higher percentage of 
feed into meat or eggs, he declared. 
For this reason, he said, it is impor- 
tant to use strains of birds with a his- 
tory of rapid growth and high egg 
production. 

Dr. McGinnis pointed out that use 
of pelleted or crumbled feed also will 
step up the growth rate. Results to 
date indicate the more rapid growth 
is due primarily to increased feed con- 
sumption, he said. 

The poultry scientist also reported 
that males grow faster than females 








and produce more meat per pound of 
feed. He advised marketing males and 
females at different ages as males 
reach mature weight sooner. 


Disease Control 

Dr. E. B. Patterson, Terre Haute, 
Ind., poultry expert for Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., provided pointers on a 
sound disease control program for 
poultrymen. 

He warned producers against re- 
turning show and contest birds to the 
flock and against allowing visitors 
free-run of the premises. 

Dr. Patterson said poultry that 
have been exhibited at shows where 
a number of birds from different 
areas compete provide excellent op- 
portunity for the spread of disease 
and parasites. If such birds are re- 
turned to the home flock, they could 
infect an entire flock, he said. 

He advised requiring visitors to the 
premises to follow a strict sanitation 
program such as disinfecting shoes or 
boois.If persons handle the birds, they 
should scrub their hands thoroughly 








@ FOR MEAT BIRDS 


CARB-O-SEP 


excellent results. Losses 


@ FOR BREEDERS 


: Whitmoyer 
<- CARB-O-SEP 


is safe — even 
for BREEDERS 


“83% HATCHABILITY.”. 


reports one turkeyman who says: 


"During the past two seasons we have used CARB-O-SEP for black- 
head prevention in our growing stock as well as our breeders with 

Eben blackhead were practically zero. Egg 
production, fertility and hatchability were the best we have ex- 
perienced in recent years. Hatches ran as high as 83% of all eggs set. 


For complete data on CARB-O-SEP, write Box FS-11 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


"CARB-O-SEP has enabled us to produce healthier birds at lower 
costs. We can recommend it to anyone interested in better profits." 
Reports from other breeders have been equally enthusiastic. 


PUT CARB-O-SEP IN YOUR BREEDER MASH— 
AS WELL AS YOUR GROWER MASH 


Here’s one blackhead preventive that’s safe enough to use to 
prevent costly outbreaks in valuable breeding birds. 


Mix 2 pounds CARB-O-SEP in each ton of your regular turkey 
breeder mash. This mash should be fed reall 

breeding period. It's another profitable way to serve your turkey 
feed customers. 


out the laying and 


. MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 


Pc 


prevents blackhead 


“Products of Scientific Merit” 
IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD., PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO, CANADA 


top protection 
—yet safe enough 
for BREEDERS 











Central Soya Appoints 


Parrott as Director 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Robert B. 
Parrott, executive ae 
vice president, ats 
Central Soya Co., 
Inc., was named 7 
to that organiza- © 
tion’s board of di- 
rectors at the com- 
pany’s Nov. 4 
shareholders’ 
meeting in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Parrott has 
administrative re- REP 
sponsibility for 
soybean purchasing, soybean meal 
and oil sales, grain merchandising 
and the company’s marine and truck 
transportation operations. 





with soap’ and water before handling 
other birds or before leaving the pre- 
mises, he said. 

Dr. Patterson also discussed a long 
list of other measures to prevent or 
control disease. He urged poultrymen 
to keep buildings and equipment 
clean, to purchase chicks from reli- 
able sources, to control flies, lice, 
rats, mites and ticks, use preventive 
and control medication and call in a 
veterinarian immediately if trouble 
develops in the flock. 

Don Womacks, Des Moines, dis- 
cussed management of growing lay- 
ers. Mr. Womacks, field service su- 
pervisor for Hy-Line Poultry Farms, 
said an inherited potential of 90% 
rate of lay cannot be realized with- 
out proper care during the growing 
period. 

“Haphazard management and bar- 
gain-type ideas have no place in the 
growing period, or any other time. 
Short cuts that lower production po- 
tential are always very costly,” he 
said. 

He urged an attitude of “How can 
I spend a few pennies more and get 
nickels and dimes in return?” 

A penny spent for pox vaccine, he 
said, may, on an average, return two 
cents. But it may head off a disas- 
trous loss too, thus having insurance 
value, he added. Two or three minutes 
more time per bird in the growing 
period may head off stress factors 
such as over-heating, chilling, water 
starvation, wet litter troubles, etc. 
This extra time, he said, may return 
an extra dozen or two eggs per bird. 


Marketing 

“No one ever bought a business 
based on week-end sales,” Vernon L. 
Cary, Boise, director of advertising 
and public relations for a group of 
chain food stores, said. He cautioned 
marketers against featuring poultry 
at low prices on weekends then up- 
ping the price for week-day sales. 

Addressing much of his talk to the 
problem of competition from shipped- 
in poultry products, Mr. Cary said 
Pacific Northwest producers and mar- 
keters have one big advantage. 

“We can sell fresh poultry, poultry 
that is brought to the consumers fast- 
er and better than poultry grown in 
areas far removed from the Pacific 
Northwest,” he declared. 

“You can beat this competitive in- 
road by insisting that the poultry you 
produce and process is moved to mar- 
Kets faster and in better condition 
than the shipped-in products.” 

Mr. Cary, whose concern produces 


VAR EIN EY! 4- 


pe SiOlm. ILT 


and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 

VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Ill, 
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- Only BAGPAKS. have a built-in insurance policy 
backed by International Paper 


ccweNTs like this will happen. That’s why 

International Paper plans for extraordinary 

stresses and strains when designing its Bagpak 
multiwall bags. 

Only genuine Gator Hide kraft, famous for 
toughness, is ever used in making Bagpak multi- 
walls. Quality is controlled every step of the way. 
International Paper can do this because it grows 
its own trees, makes its own paper, converts it 
into printed multiwall bags to your order. It also 
designs and builds Bagpakerg machines that 


can package up to 60 tons of material per hour! 

When you buy Bagpak multiwall bags you get 
speedy shipments geared to your production 
schedules. Twenty-one sales offices and four 
strategically-located plants save you money by 
keeping your inventory at a minimum. 

Only Bagpak multiwalls are backed by the 
full resources of International Paper — world’s 
foremost pulp, paper and paperboard producer. 

Next time your Bagpak field service engineer 
drops by, ask him what's new. He knows. 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 
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as well as retails poultry, stressed the 
importance of appetite appeal, refri- 
geration, proper packaging and dis- 
play. 

The advertising expert said the in- 
dustry has made great strides in 
making turkey year-round menu fare 
instead of a holiday feature. Smaller 
birds and quarter roasts, he said, have 
helped turkeys compete with the 
small cuts of other meats such as 
loin- and pot-roasts. 

Light and Heat 

Dr. W. O. Wilson, poultry physiolo- 
gist, University of California at Davis, 
reviewed research on the effect of 
light, heat and humidity on poultry 
production. 

He said poultry scientists used to 
think that 14 hours of light was all 
that chickens required for growth. 
Researchers now recognize that many 
factors are involved in the response 
of birds to light. These include age, 
hours of light, light intensity, fre- 
quency of light, previous light ex- 
posures and breeding. 





“We have had white leghorns that 
will lay in complete darkness at the 
University of California,” he reported. 
He said research indicates that with 
chickens there is no “all or none” 
response to light. Turkeys, however, 
appear to need at least 12 hours of 
light. When days are shorter than 12 
hours in length, we cannot expect 
any eggs at all from turkeys, he said. 

Dr. Wilson said researchers have 
also found a sex difference in light 
requirement. The female requires 
more light than the male. 

In discussing research on tempera- 
ture, Dr. Wilson said one of the im- 
portant findings is the fact that birds 
are able to store heat during the day 
and lose it at night. Scientists have 
been surprised to find that birds given 
a fluctuating temperature lay more 
eggs than those given constant tem- 
perature, he added. 

WSU’s new $300,000 12-building 
poultry plant for research and teach- 
ing was officially opened to public 
view during the institute. 

Dr. McGinnis explained that the 





plant includes seven new buildings 
and five old buildings. The old build- 
ings were moved from the site where 
the university’s new plant sciences 
building is under contruction, he said. 

The 45,000 sq. ft. of total space for 
teaching and research purposes is de- 
signed for use as large or small units, 
depending on need. 

The new setup includes facilities for 
raising pullet chicks. broilers, and 
laying hens, research laboratories, 
processing rooms for efficient small- 
scale operations for research and 
teaching, storage, classroom and of- 
fice buildings, a brooder house and a 
feed warehouse. 


tins 
oe 


INCORPORATED 

ROUNDUP, MONT. — Hoegele, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorporation 
to do business as a grain elevator 
firm, listing $300,000 capitalization 
and these directors: A. J. Hoegele of 
Roundup, and M. E. Soricone and 
C. E. Beven of Billings. 








fo meet competition easily and economically... 
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Don’t Mix Without 


(Soyoil and lecithin carried on Soymeal) 


Once increased fat content in rations was out 
of reach of many mills because of costs and difficulty 


of handling. No more. 


New Econoloc is easy to use — without mess and 
without special equipment. It is ready to use, a 
granular free flowing source of vegetable fat (leci- 
thin, Vitamin E, and Tocopherol) for all livestock 
and poultry feeds. Its odor is pleasant, its quality 


uniform. 


Here’s the economical way to provide your cus- 
tomers feeds with all the health and palatability 
advantages found in increased fat content. Comes 
packed in 50 Ib. moisture-resistant bags. 

Better get the full story and the good news about 


Econoloc’s price today. 


CK 





THE BEST FRIEND YOUR FEED 





is another champion from the CK 
line of feed ingredients which also 
include 


° po ang — ne 
asses dehydr: on 
Soymeal. 


® Econosol — Fish solubies 
dried on soymeal. 


® New Econoferm — Mul- 
tiple cultured product ab- 
on al 


7 





HAS EVER HAD! 








Can Lose on Egg 
Premium Deal, Says 
College Poultryman 


AMES, IOWA—‘“Poultrymen ac- 
tually may lose money by accepting 
premium egg payments for buying 
dealers’ all-mash rations,”’ Iowa State 
University extension poultryman Paul 
Walther declared recently. 

This is not always true, Mr. Wal- 
ther said in a college news release, 
but the producer should understand 
all aspects of the problem before he 
accepts a premium egg-payment deal. 
“Not all of the best feeds are the 
most high-priced feeds,” he added. 

Mr. Walther said he began study- 
ing this problem last fall after “re- 
ceiving many inquiries from produc- 
ers who had been approached by feed 
dealers offering various egg pre- 
miums or by hatcherymen requiring 
the feeding of a special feed for 
hatchery flocks.” 

Mr. Walther said he found: 

“Egg premiums sometimes do not 
pay for the increased price of the 
feed. One producer was offered a 2¢- 
per-dozen premium on his eggs if he 
would buy a dealer’s feed at a $9 
per ton increase over his current feed 
cost. It was found the producer would 
need a 2%¢ increase in egg prices to 
break even. He also found that hens 
laying an average of 216 eggs per 
year will require a 1¢ egg premium to 
break even with a $4 ton increase in 
feed cost. This was assuming that 
the farmer’s regular feed and the 
dealer’s feed had equal feeding value. 

“The number of eggs received may 
not pay for the increased feed costs. 
A poultryman must know the num- 
ber of egg dozens his hens are pro- 
ducing per 100 pounds of feed before 
he can determine whether his egg pre- 
mium deal is valid. As an example, if 
a producer gets 20 dozen eggs for 
each 100 pounds of feed he uses, he'll 
need a premium of 5¢ per dozen to 
pay for a feed costing $1 per hundred 
more. 

“The quality of feeding value of 
feeds isn’t affected by the price. The 
31 records of the 1959 Iowa Demon- 
stration Flock cooperators were div- 
ided into two groups, those with 
higher-than-average production and 
those with lower-than-average pro- 
duction. It was found that the aver- 
age feed cost per 100 pounds in these 
two groups was almost identical. Ap- 
parently the price of the feed was not 
a reflection of its quality. As expect- 
ed, the low-production group had a 
higher feed cost per dozen eggs. 

“A smaller quantity of high-priced 
feed is required to produce one dozen 
eggs. The cooperators’ records were 
divided into groups of below-average 
feed cost and above-average feed cost. 
It was found that a slightly higher 
production was received from the 
above-average-cost feed and at a low- 
er feed consumption per dozen eggs. 
However, the higher feed cost over- 
shadowed the lower consumption, and 
resulted in a greater feed cost per 
dozen. 

“High-priced feeds do tend to im- 
prove production, but often not enough 
to justify the increased price. The 
high-priced feed is used more effi- 
ciently by the hens, but the feed cost 
per dozen is the most important fig- 
ure to justify. 

“When considering an egg premium 
deal, the poultryman cannot always 
count on increased production to help 
him break even. If a farmer has any 
doubts on the program he can con- 
tact his county extension director.” 


Dominion Ag Meeting 


OTTAWA — The Dominion Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Conference wil] 
be held here Nov. 23 and 24. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
will be the government’s new de- 
ficiency payment plans for eggs and 
hogs. Observers from the USS. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, will attend the meeting. 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You’ll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 


PLANTS: WAREHOUSES: 


Chicago, Illinois +- Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York « Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri 


Auburn, Washington +. Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota + Roanoke, Virginia 


Stockton, California + Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 





World's Oldest and — DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Largest Specialists in 
4800 South Richmond Street 


Feed Fortification Chicago S2, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Cigires, Antwerp ITALY—Vio Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Ay, Foo, Madero 54, Mexico 1, D. F. VENEZUELA—Aportodo 3050, Corocas 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS « 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS O 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7703—Bulk 
Delivery Unit 


Bulk delivery of feed, grain or fer- 
tilizer with any type of truck is pos- 
sible with the auger-equipped truck 
bodies offered by Knoedler Manufac- 
turers, company literature claimed. 
The galvanized steel body is avail- 
able with weather-tight cover, sack 
hauling space and a hydraulically op- 
erated boom auger to reach bins and 
feeders. Basic models are 12 ft. and 8 
ft. lengths, with top box expansions 


increasing capacity of each so that 
actual range of sizes is 2, 2%, 3, 4 
and 5 tons, the company says. A “V- 
bin-in-box” construction keeps the 
body from twisting or bending under 
full load. Twin compartments per- 
mit hauling of different types of 
feeds. A “guillotine” shut-off system 
is available to allow either compart- 
ment to be unloaded at 
All openings between augers are full 
size to prevent pressure build-up and 
let pellets flow freely. The hydraulic 
boom auger discharges up to 12 ft. 
away from the truck and will reach 
from shoulder-level heights up to 22 


Send me information on the items marked: 


[) Ne. 7703—Bulk Delivery Unit 
No. 7704—Bulk Feed Tank 
! No. 7705—Patent for Sheller 


- 7706—Hog Equipment Folder 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) .....-ee.ceeeeseeeee 


CORMPANT 2c cccccccccccccececenvccsesooessee OerereTererr retry 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 





tas 


ft. above the ground when mounted 
on a typical 33 in. truck frame, com- 
pany literature says. More informa- 
tion is available by checking No. 7703 
on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7707—Injectable 
lron Promotion 


American Cyanamid Co. announces 
a special promotion designed to help 
dealers sell Pigdex, injectable iron 
for baby pig anemia, during the fall 
and winter. The company is making 
available aluminum castrating knives 
which dealers can offer free with 
each six (10 dose) vials of Pigdex 
sold or each 50 dose vial sold. Pig- 
dex contains colloidal ferric oxide 
equivalent to 50 milligrams of iron 
per cc and recommended dosages pro- 
vide necessary iron to make up for 
deficiencies and prevent anemia in 
baby pigs, the company says. For 
more information, check No. 7707 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7706—Hog 
Equipment Folder 


A hog equipment folder describing 
and illustrating the Brower Manu- 
facturing Co. 1960 line has recently 


| been issued. Printed in two colors, 


any time. | 


| 
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(-) Ne. 7707—Injectable Iron 
—) Ne. 7708—Folder on Feeders 


the folder includes data on many new 
items of equipment, the company 
says. The folder covers such new 
products as its line of hog feeders, 
farrowing crate, automatic hog wa- 
terer, baby pig creep feeders, baby 
pig watering cup, farrowing pen feed- 
ers, supplement feeders and others. 
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Copies of the folder can be obtained 
by checking No. 7706 on the coupon 
and mailing. 


No. 7704—Bulk Feed 
Tank 


Butler Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces a new line of “Bulk-O-Mat- 
feed tanks. The tanks have a 


Sh te WEN 


is available in both standard center, 
side draw-off tanks and the com- 
pany’s smooth wall tanks. According 
to company literature, there is no 


boot, and clean-out is fast and com- 
plete. The bulk tanks are available 
in 6 ft., 9 ft. and 12 ft. diameters, 
from 2 to 87 ton capacities. The 
auger is located in the hopper itself. 
The action of the auger, the company 
says, creates a live condition which 
keeps feed active and free flowing. 
For more information, check No. 
7704 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 7708—Folder on 
Feeders 


A six-page folder on Jacobson 
Feeders is available for distribution 
from the Jacobson Machine Works, 
Inc. The folder contains information, 
specifications and photographs on the 





complete line of feeders for moving 
material into, through and out of 
feed and cereal mills, according to 
company literature. Items discussed 
include pit screw feeders, single and 
double chain drag feeders, low pit 
drag feeders, reciprocating feeders, 
rotary feeders, crusher feeders and 
the appropriate controls and devices 
used with them. For copies, check 


No. 7705—Patent for 
Sheller 


Bryant Engineering Co. has an- 
nounced the acquisition of U.S. Pat- 
ent No. 2898921 which covers the 
cleaning design of the company’s 
line of corn shellers, including the 


Bryant No. 40 illustrated. The pat- 
ent is entitled “Corn Sheller Having 
an Aspirator Conduit.” For more in- 
formation about the company’s corn 
shellers, check No. 7705 on the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7671—Grain handling system, 
Dunbar Kapple, Inc. 

No. 7672—Indicator unit, Richard- 
son Scale Co. 

No. 7678—Egg business record, L. 





It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


@Bran Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

®@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 

®@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


® Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


LA 49495 
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A. Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7674 — Shredder - hammermill, 
Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 7675—Bulk delivery unit, Su- 
denga Industries. 

No, 7676—Grain, seed dryer, A-C- 
E Supply & Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 7677—Automatic bagholder, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7678—Products catalog, Gener- 
al American Transportation Corp. 

No. 7679—Conveyor belts, Cam- 
bridge Wire Cloth Co. 

No. 7680—B ovine mastitis treat- 
ment, Squibb Division of Olin Mathie- 
son. 

No. 7681—Bin level controls, Steph- 
ens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7682—G eneral catalog, Dow 
Chemical Co. 

No. 76883— Combination spreader, 
Gaddis Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7684—Multiple vaccine, Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7685—Lamb hormone implants, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7686—Health product promo- 
tion, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7687—Weighing system, Weber 
Air-Weigh Co. 

No. 7688—Bulk material trailer, 
Productive Acres Mfg. Co. 

No. 7689—Animal health product, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Conveyor holdbacks, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

No. 7691—Formula capsule, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7692—Cattle food supplement, 
Van de Keen. 

No. 7698—Egg washer, grader, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7694— Materials transport, 
Delta Tank Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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Georgia Feed Mills 


to chickens. 
The Georgia Extension Service has 
warned poultrymen not to get any 


Where crotolaria is grown as a soil 
harvested with a mechanical picker 


contaminated with the seed, accord- 
ing to the extension specialists. 


laria are poisonous. 


inn 
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POULTRY PLANT MOVED 





essing plant into a newly-construct- 
ed building on Highway 80. 





Warned of Crotolaria 3 
ATHENS, GA.—Feed mills are be- 
ing urged to check their corn to see . 


that no roclara seeds Incued PULVERIZED OATS 


crotolaria seed in their poultry feeds. A competitively priced grade that has a 
pom 2s Raecgennn. BE Ee record for improving the quality of mixed 


eee ee ee feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Both the seed and leaves of croto- Phone: FRanklin 4-21 42 Teletype: MP477 


PELAHATCHIE, MISS. — Bill 
Garth, farm and hatchery operator, M ‘ LLI NG co. 
has moved his egg grading and proc- : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





“Our feed SALES 





No. 7695—Urea folder, Olin Mathie- | 


son Chemical Corp. 


No. 7696—Cab-controlled unload- | 


ing, Henderson Mfg. Co. 
No. 7697—Winter sales promotion, 


American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. | 


No. 7698 — Product list, Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 7699—Urea product, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

No. 7700—Feed box accessory, Su- 
denga Industries. 

No. 7701—Scale data sheet, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7702—Folder on dairy feeding, 
U.S. Industrial Chem. Co. 


i, 
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Two Livestock Events 


Combined at Exposition 


CHICAGO—Two of the foremost 
livestock events in the U.S. will be 
combined into one huge exhibition by 
merger of the International Dairy 
Show with the 60th annual Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. 

Each ranks at the top of its field 
—one as a continental showing of the 
dairy breeds and the other the world’s 
leading exposition of the meat-mak- 
ing breeds of farm animals. 

The merger brings the five breeds of 
dairy cattle—ayrshires, brown swiss, 
guernseys, holsteins and jerseys—into 
competitions of the International 
Live Stock Exposition for the first 
time in its 60-year history. The com- 
bined exposition will be held here in 


Dale Anderson, above, manager of 
Peterson Co-Operative Elevator Com- 
pany, provides complete facilities for 
his customers. The entire Elevator is 
@ modern, up-to-date addition to 
Peterson, lowa 


With 75 HP on the mill and 30 HP on 
the fan, full capacity operation of the 
Hammermill is normal routine 
Handy, time-saving, quick-change 
screen controls are located on the 
main floor, 


the International Amphitheatre Nov. | 


27 to Dec. 5. 


BUSINESS LICENSE 





ARVADA, COLO.—Farmer’s Feed | 


& Supply has been issued a business 
license here with H. L. Payte as 
owner. 





YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Illinois 











| 
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Minor feed additives are mixed and biended in a matter of 
minutes in the 2 ton Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer. 


Equipment Designed For Better Processing 


The 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





HAVE INCREASED APPROXIMATELY 4072... 


says Dale Anderson 
manager of Peterson 
Co-Op Elevator Co. 
Peterson, Iowa 


“In the 7 months we've had our Strong- 
Scott Hammermill and Triple Action 
Mixer, our sales have equalled what 
they were the entire 12 preceding months. 


“‘We grind all small grains,’’ added 
Dale, ‘“‘and have no trouble at all in 
grinding a two ton load in 10 minutes.” 
Mixing, grinding, and conveying is a 
fast, automatically controlled opera- 
tion at Peterson, Iowa. 


“T sure like those specially hardened, 
sectionalized screens,”’ said Dale.‘‘Ours 
still don’t show any wear whatsoever.” 
Quick-change screens of various sizes 
in the Strong-Scott Hammermill offer 
ideal selection for custom grinding. 


nD GED GED GED Ga GES ae Gee oe me ee oe ee oe oe oe oe oe oe == 
Let Strong-Scot? show you how to cut operating costs and in- 
crease capacities. 
Please send information on 
[) Hommermill ["] Triple Action Mixer 


EEE 
Firm = 


Address__ 


Dept. PI-59 
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New Ideas Can 
Be Adopted 


Pop Henley, crowding 70, and a lit- 
tle portly to boot, and who some- 
times walked with an arthritic limp, 
especially on damp days, came into 
Joe’s office a half hour before clos- 
ing time that cold fall day. 

“Joe,” he said, “got a little time 
to discuss an idea?” 

“You bet,” Joe smiled, stopping his 
ad writing. “You know me and ideas. 
I'm always looking for those that 
can improve the efficiency of my mill 
and make some extra ;)rofit.” 


Pop had worked for Joe many 





years, in fact ever since he retired 
as a territorial mayonnaise salesman 
for a big Chicago firm. Joe liked the 
fellow, who always had some good 
selling ideas, and Pop knew how to 
handle customers. He coached the 
younger men in ways to talk with 
customers and to serve them. And 
since Pop was getting old, Joe gave 
him light jobs, such as taking orders 
from farmers, arranging stock and 
answering the phone. He figured Pop 
was well worth his salary because of 
his knowhow. 

Pop’s only weak point was the fact 
that he had a hot temper when it came 
to Milt Peters and his constant men- 
tion of redheads. Pop could easily 





control this temper when talking 
with customers, but he often blew 
his top when Milt talked overly long 
about those luscious redheads he 
liked to date. 

Now Pop settled his heavy frame 
into one of Joe’s captain's chairs in 
the office and lighted a cigarette. 
“Joe,” he said slowly, “when I was 
selling mayonnaise years ago, we al- 
ways had to think of two things, 
among others.” 

“What were they?” 


Watch Competition 
Pop took a puff on his cigarette. 


| “Well, the first was to get out and 
| sell like heck and get those orders 
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at the right price. And that still 
holds today. The second thing was to 
watch the competition and know 
what they were doing. And then to 
try to stay ahead of them.” 

“Well, that sounds like a good pol- 
icy,” Joe said. 

“It is,” Pop said quickly. “I ain't 
got any patience with the kind of guy 
who says he’s so busy doing his own 
promoting that he doesn’t pay any 
attention to what his competitors 
are going. It shows he’s narrow mind- 
ed.” 


“Why?” 

Pop chuckled. “Well, a guy that 
sticks his nose and eyes so close to 
his own business and doesn’t watch 
competitors, is figuring he knows ev- 
erything there is to know and nobody 
else knows more than he knows. But 
the competition has got ideas, too— 
and often some darn good ones.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” 
Joe said. “I’ve learned that from ex- 
perience.” 

“Good,” Pop said. “Your mind is 
open, I see. The smart salesman, I 
always figured, pushed his own brain 
as hard as he could, then watched his 
competitor operate and picked his 
brains, too.” 

Joe chuckled. “I can see you do a 
lot of thinking, Pop. Now how does 
all this sales approach fit the Brooks 
Feed Co.?” 

“I’m coming to that,” Pop said 
slowly. “Joe, there’s a lot of talk 
about integration around here, ain't 
there?” 

“Right, there are even a few plans 
starting to operate in the county.” 

“But you are not figuring to get 
into an integration program, Joe?” 

Joe was silent for a moment. “Not 
just at present,” he said finally. “But 
my mind is open for the future.” 

“That's what I thought, Joe. But 
we have to figure every farmer is in- 
terested in integration, especially its 
reported benefits. Right?” 

“Right. Especially poultrymen and 
hog farmers.” 

“Well, Joe,” chuckled Pop. “Let's 
cash in on that trend.” 

Joe looked puzzled. “How, Pop?” 

“Even though we aren’t yet ready 
to integrate, let’s use some of the 
tools of the integrator,” Pop sug- 
gested. “Let's offer to rate hog farm- 
ers and egg producers on a series of 
two weekly visits per month, make 
out a report sheet for a farmer, 
leave a copy with him, and then send 
him a monthly analysis on how his 
hog program or egg producing pro- 
grams rate.” 

Joe whistled. “Wow, good idea, but 
it would cost a lot of time.” 

Pop shrugged. “Any promotion 
program costs time and money nowa- 
days, Joe. We could advertise that 
farmers could benefit from such a 

“Yes?” 

“Twice a month, for instance, we 
would send Windy or Smiley or 
someone else to visit egg producers 
that asked for this check-up. They 
would check on breed of laying hen, 
rate of lay, feeding methods, housing 
space per bird, ventilation, feeding 
space, frequency of egg handling, 
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percentage of dirty eggs, cooling, 
etc. We could rate on the basis of 
100%. When the farmer studies his 
report, he can see how he would 
rate. Anything less than 100% would 
show he should improve in _ those 
categories if he wished to do as good 
a job as the best integrated producer. 
We could make the same surveys for 
hog farmers.” 

“Say,” said Joe quite enthusiasti- 
cally. “I would like to do some of 
that work myself. We have been 
urging good egg management pro- 
grams and hog management pro- 
grams for years, but this approach 
of yours is a good one. It challenges 
the independent farmer to have a 
check made on his layer and hog op- 
erations to see how they stack up.” 

Pop chuckled. “Sure, and we would 
sell a lot of extra feeders, waterers 
and poultry remedies in the process. 
This would be an excuse for us to 
contact farmers and render them a 
service in which they are interested.” 

“That’s right,” Joe said softly. 
“And it would enable us to offer a 
service a lot of competitors are not 
now offering. Pop, you'll get a little 
bonus in your next pay envelope for 
this idea. It’s one we can use.” 


14 Firms Send Men 
To Ultra-Life Course 


LAKE KORONIS, MINN.—Repre- 
sentatives from 14 Minnesota feed 
manufacturing firms recently attend- 
ed a five-day course in livestock and 
poultry nutrition and management 
conducted by Ultra-Life Laborator- 
ies, Inc., at Bugbee Resort, Lake 
Koronis, Minn. 

Highlights of the meeting, conduct- 
ed annually by Ultra-Life Labora- 
tories, manufacturer of vitamin-trace 
mineral products, included a report 
of a new type of formulation said to 
be producing gains of as high as 4 
Ib. per day in beef cattle, the an- 
nouncement of a new heifer program 
which embodies restricted energy 
feeding, and the use of silage feeding 
for hogs during gestation peripds. 

Ultra-Life personnel conducting the 
school were: Dr. Gordon Strite, poul- 
try specialist; George Honea, live- 
stock department manager; Carl Ha- 
gen, territory manager, and Bill Cos- 
tello, district service manager. 


<i 
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Indiana Firm to Build 


Million-Bushel Elevator 


MOUNT VERNON, IND.—Morris 
Grain Corp. will erect a million bush- 
el grain storage elevator on 
southwest of Mount Vernon which 
the company purchased from Central 
Soya Co., Inc., according to Robert 
Z. Morris, president of the corpora- 
tion. 

Central Soya purchased the 26.37 
acres earlier in the year. Should that 
company wish to use part of the tract 
for an elevator, which the company 
announced it would build, it will be 
available to them, Mr. Morris stated. 
His company will not use all of the 
land. 

Morris Grain Corp. plans to begin 
erection of the local elevator in the 
spring and expects to have it in oper- 
ation by late summer. 


Oil Meal Production 


WASHINGTON — September pro- 
duction of soybean cake and meal 
was 62,400 tons less than August’s 
output of 697,700 tons, according to 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Production of cottonseed cake and 
meal, however, was three times larg- 
er in September than the month be- 
fore. Comparative figures reported 
by the federal department were 226,- 
900 tons for September and 70,100 
tons for August. 


——S 














FEED STORE SOLD 
ORLAND, CAL. — The Huffman 
Feed & Supply Store in Orland has 
been sold by its founder, Harry H. 
Huffman, to George Wellman. 





land | 





Indiana Egg Award 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Vern F. 
Steckley, immediate past president of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, was presented with the 
1959 Golden Egg Award at the 4lst 
annual meeting of the Indiana State 
Poultry Assn., Inc., recently here. 
Among the committees and organiza- 
tions on which Mr. Steckley has 
served during the last 25 years are: 
executive committee, baby chick de- 
partment; past president, Indiana 
State Poultry Assn., Inc., and state 
leader for the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board of Indiana. 


_— 
—_ 


MANAGER NAMED 


PENDLETON, ORE. — Darrell 
Johnson, pump and irrigation mana- 
ger at Pendleton, has been named 
manager of the Athena, Ore., branch 
of the Pendleton Grain Growers, ac- 
cording to James Hill, Jr., general 
manager. Mr. Johnson succeeds Rob- 
ert Frink who has resigned. 
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for vitamins 


Hotman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S$. La Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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Triumph Pit Screw 
Feeder with Hydraulically Ad- 
justed Variable Speed Drive. 


Triumph Cob Crusher with 
Air Cushioned Breoker Bar. 


Triumph Corn Shellers for Feed Mills; Modél Nos. 
500. Capacities up to 22 Tons Per Hour 


TRIUMPH 


Triumph No. 1200 Corn 
Shelling Systems; 40 to 50 
Tons Per Hour. 


betes 


Triumph Designed Valves, Distributors, Spouting, and Elbows for Grain Spovts and Cob Pipes. 


Triumph New No. 900 Corn Sheller; 
30 to 40 Tons Per Hour. 


GRAIN 
EQUIPMENT 


Engineered for efficient, dependable, low cost operation 


Triumph Eor Corn 

Crusher Attach- 

ments; Single and 
Double Roll 


Triumph Shuck Blower and 
Shuck Separators, Cyclones 
and Retarders. 


WILL PAY YOU ALWAYS TO SPECIFY 


& 


_ TRIUMPH 


Triumph Heavy Duty Truck 
Hoists; Low Overhead Type 


100, 154, 300 and 
ARD AVENUE * CLEVE 
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CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
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Wheat By-Product 


Definitions 


One of the significant changes 
adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials in Washington involves 
definitions and terms of certain mill 
feed by-products. With the help of 
the Mill Feeds Committee of the 


Millers National Federation and a 
special committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Parks 
Yeats, investigator for Wheat By- 
Products, proposed simplifying some 
of these. Nine previously listed terms 
were réduced to four. 


Mill Run.” The wording of the defi- 
nition is exactly the same as the 
present wording, definition 223, page 
58 of the 1959 annual publication, ex- 
cept for the change in name. 

The reason for this change is two- 
fold. The association for several years 
has been endeavoring to clarify the 
use of the word “Feed” in official 
terms. The demand has been to elim- 
inate the word “Feed” in the name 
of a product unless there is some 
compelling reason for keeping it 
there. In the first place, therefore, 
Mr. Yeats was interested in remov- 
ing the word “Feed.” The second rea- 
son for changing this is the fact that 
many of the millers and purchasers 
refer to this product and have always 
referred to this product as “Mill 
Run.” In his (Mr. Yeats’) particular 
area the words “Wheat Mixed Feed” 
are seldom used and with the possible 
exception of California the same is 





true throughout the U.S. He and the 
committee he worked with felt that 
the term “Mill Run” would receive 


WHEAT MILL RUN — What has 
been referred to as “Wheat Mixed 
Feed” is now to be called “Wheat 








The Ballard Farm at Smithfield, Utah broods 
9,000 Kimberchiks twice a year to produce 
a top quality egg in large volume. These 
K-137's often reach 85% production at six 
months of age. 


Looking for high volume supplies of 
really dependable fine eggs? 


They are familiar with the poultrymen in their area. . 
know who can be relied upon to feed properly . . . 


The egg buyer for a major chain store organization 


recently commented: 


“We are constantly being approached by people 
who want to furnish us with eggs. What we really 
need is high volume supplies of really dependable fine 
eggs without a lot of defects. Then we could do a 
better merchandising job with eggs.” 

If this also reflects your needs, the nearby Kimber- 
chik associate hatchery can help you locate or de- 


velop such supplies. 


These associates have been carefully 
chosen, and bear some of the most re- 
spected names in the hatchery industry. 


labo LHe INC. 


P.O. Box 8, Niles, California « SYcamore 3-4521 
P.O. Box 840, Pomona, California + NAtional 9-3048 


_ 
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to control disease ... and to care for the eggs so that 
a dependable good product is delivered to you in 
quantity. 

Our associates also supply K-137 Kimberchiks .. . 
well known for their high albumen score, and high 
percentage of large and extra large eggs with good 
shell shape and strength. 

So if you are interested in starting or expanding 
an egg quality program, Kimberchik associates are 
in an excellent position to put you in touch with reli- 
able local sources. May we help bring you together? 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD g 


invoice, or business card and mail to our 
Niles office. We will then ask your nearest 
Kimberchik associate to talk with you. ” 





more acceptance than “Mixed Feed.” 


WHEAT MIDDLINGS—The next 
change that was recommended was 
the dropping of the word “Standard” 
from the term “Wheat Standard 
Middlings.” The definition again re- 
mains exactly the same as in para- 
graph 224, page 58 of the 1959 pub- 
lication. Changes in the other two 
definitions, mentioned later, are re- 
lated to this in that now no other 
reference is made to “Middlings” in 
any other definition or in any other 
term. 

These two new terms and defini- 
tions are as follows: 

“Wheat Mill Run consists of coarse 
wheat bran, fine particles of wheat 
bran, wheat shorts, wheat germ, 
wheat flour and the offal from the 
‘tail of the mill.’ This product shall 
be obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling and shall contain 
not more than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

“Wheat Middlings consists of fine 
particles of wheat bran, wheat 
shorts, wheat germ, wheat flour and 
some of the offal from the ‘tail of the 
mill.’ This product shall be obtained 
in the usual process of commercial 
milling and shall contain not more 
than 9.5% of crude fiber.” 

It is pointed out that the only dif- 
ference in these two products is the 
particle size of the wheat bran. The 
wheat bran in “Wheat Mill Run” is 
in the form as it comes from the roll- 
er. In the case of Wheat Middlings 
the bran particles have been ground 
and are in a “fine” condition. The 
fiber is the same for both products. 

In the discussion of these two 
terms, this question was asked: Why 
do we need two definitions when the 
only difference is a matter of fine- 
ness? This was explained by the in- 
dustry. In certain types of feeds, 
coarse flakes of the bran are neces- 
sary, in fact desirable. This is espe- 
cially true in the manufacture of a 
dairy feed. In the manufacture of a 
pouitry feed the opposite is true. In 
order that the buyer may quickly 
recognize the difference in the two 
products the two terms given above 
are ¢o be used. The idea of having 
only one definition for a_ product 
“Wheat Mill Run” with two quailifi- 
cations, one to be known as “Fine” 
and the other “Coarse” was “kicked 
around” in committee. Apparently 
this was “kicked out” as it was de- 
cided that this would not be as satis- 
factory as the present proposal. 


WHEAT SHORTS—A new term, 
“Wheat Shorts,” is proposed to re- 
place what has formerly been re- 
ferred to as Wheat Brown Shorts, 
Wheat Gray Shorts, Wheat Gray 
Middlings or Wheat Flour Middlings. 
These formerly appeared as two defi- 
nitions, definition 225 and definition 
226 on page 59 in the 1959 publica- 
tion. The new definition reads: 

“Wheat Shorts consists of fine par- 
ticles of wheat bran, wheat germ, 
wheat flour and the offal from the 
‘tail of the mill.’ This product shall 
be obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling and shall contain 
not more than 7% of crude fiber.” 

This definition carries the same 
wording as formerly appeared for 
“Wheat Gray Shorts, Wheat Gray 
Middlings or Wheat Flour Middlings”’ 
with one modification. The maximum 
fiber has been increased to 7%. This 
was necessary because the other defi- 
nition that was eliminated for Wheat 
Brown Shorts carried a maximum of 








in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Iilinois 














7.5% crude fiber. It is believed that 
millers will be able to hold down the 
fiber guarantee to 7%. It is neces- 
sary to raise it in the case of what 
has been described as Wheat Gray 
Shorts, Wheat Gray Middlings or 
Wheat Flour Middlings since im- 


proved milling methods now make it | 


possible to take out more of the flour 
particles, especially in wheat from 
areas of the southwest that are par- 
ticularly arid. 

WHEAT RED DOG —The other 
change is in the nature of an editori- 
al one. All that has been done is to 
drop the terms “Wheat White Shorts, 
or Wheat White Middlings” as syno- 
nyms for “Wheat Red Dog” in what 
has been listed as definition 227 on 





page 59 of the annual publication. | 


From now on this will be simply 


“Wheat Red Dog.” This definition | 


now reads: 

“Wheat Red Dog consists of the 
offal from the ‘tail of the mill’ to- 
gether with some fine particles of 
wheat bran, wheat germ and wheat 
flour. This product shall be obtained 
in the usual process of commercial 
milling and shall contain not more 
than 4% of crude fiber.” 

Resolution re -worded— One fur- 
ther change in relation to Wheat 
By-Products is the resolution 
with respect to the disposal of 
Ground Wheat Screenings. This was 
changed so that it now reads: 

“Resolution: Resolved when 
‘Ground Wheat Screenings’ are add- 
ed to any wheat product, such 
screenings added shall be limited to 
‘Ground Wheat Screenings’ not ex- 
ceeding the run of the mill; and 
screenings from outside sources shall 
not be added. The declaration of 
‘Ground Wheat Screenings’ must be 
made in the name and in the same 
size type as the product name itself 
For example: ‘Wheat Bran with 
Ground Wheat Screenings,’ ‘Wheat 
Shorts with Ground Wheat Screen- 
ings’.” 

The change here was to drop use 
of the expressions “Not Exceeding 
Mill Run” or “Not Exceeding ...%.” 
It was pointed out in the discussion 
that most of the wheat going to flour 
millers for flour purposes seldom con- 
tains more than 4% screenings and 
in many cases even less. In the past 
a rule of thumb has been applied 
that the “Not Exceeding Mill Run 
or ...%" expressions should mean 
that no more than 8% of such 
screenings would be added back to 
the product. This in some circles is 
believed to have encouraged the ad- 
dition of screenings from sources out- 


| accident recently while returning 


| 
| 
| 


side; the trade does not want this. | 


The new wording sets forth the prin- 
ciple that screenings from _ sources 


outside a mill are not to be added | 


back to these products. 

Millers and feed manufacturers 
should contact their state feed offi- 
cials for details as to how this 
change-over in a given state is to 
be accomplished. It is hoped that all 
will be able to move in the direction 
of adopting these as rapidly after 
Jan. 1, 1960, as possible. 


ip 
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INCORPORATED 
MITCHELL, S.D. Simpson 





Hatchery, Inc., has been incorporat- 
ed, listing $500,000 capitalization and | 
the following incorporators: James | 


W., Leone L., and William L. Simp- 
son, all of Mitchell. 





( MILBREW CO. ) 
DRIED YEAST | 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
PHONE ED. 2-3114 
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Ful-O-Pep Conference | 


CHICAGO—Twenty four new Ful- 
O-Pep sales representatives from six | 
feed sales divisions of The Quaker | 
Oats Co., Chicago, recently completed | 
a “product knowledge” conference 
held at Highland Park, Ill. The con- 
ference, under the direction of N. W. 
Smith, manager of feed sales train- 
ing, was the first section of an ex- 
tensive one-year training program for | 
new Ful-O-Pep salesmen. Other con- 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 


RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 





ferences will deal with finances, deal- 
er development and sales techniques. 
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FEED DEALER KILLED 


BENTON, ARK.— Don Shepherd, 
25, owner of the Shepherd Feed 
Store at Benton, was killed in a gun 


from a squirrel hunting trip. He ap- 
parently had reached into his car to 
get his rifle when the gun discharged 
accidentally. Survivors include his 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 








wife and parents. 





Machines for ¥ 
Modern Milling... 


FORSTER 
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FOR ACCURATE MIXING 

Use the Forster Weigh Buggy 

to improve mixing accuracy .. . 

to save labor . . . to save time. . . 
for weighing, hauling, and dumping. 
Features accurate beam scale and 
sliding panel in bottom for dumping. 
Write for complete details, today. 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLAHOMA 
Gentlemen: Please send complete details on the following: 


eee 05295 


25 cu. ft. $375 


Want quality? dependability? 
low maintenance? 

Specify a Forster Mill for 
your needs. Here's the mill 
that's proved itself 

in thousands of 

installations. 


At your service 


We fly our own planes 


for 
more 
details 


TODAY! 
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PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 34) 








quirements. However, two factors 
should be kept in mind in this con- 
nection. First, it is generally accept- 
ed that there should be somewhere 
near a 2:1 ratio between calcium and 
phosphorus. That is, if the level of 
calcium is increased in the high fat 
diet, then this relationship of two 
should be maintained. Secondly, phos- 
phorus functions in the metabolism 
of carbohydrates and fats. Conse- 
quently, if you increase the level of 
calcium in the high fat diet and keep 
the relationship between calcium and 
phosphorus at somewhere near two 
parts of calcium to one of phosphorus, 
it is assumed that the ration should 
perform at somewhere near its maxi- 
mum efficiency, at least as far as the 
relationship between calcium and 
phosphorus is concerned. 


Phosphorus is concerned with bone 


formation. It also functions “in the 
metabolism of carbohydrates and 


| fats. Dr. G. F. Heuser (11) states, 


“In the ration for growing chicks a 
ratio of calcium to phosphorus of 1.5 
to 1 is desirable.” 

A word of caution relative to the 
level of calcium and phosphorus 
might be in order. D. C. Henderson 
and A. M. Smith reported in the June 
14, 1958, issue of “Feedstuffs” on the 
rate of growth obtained with chicks 
on an extremely high mineral diet. 


parts calcium to one of phosphorus | The chicks showed poor feathering, 


| marked depigmentation of the feath- 


ers and perosis. Furthermore, the 


| chicks on the high mineral diet aver- 





aged only 873 gm. at eight weeks of 
age, while chicks on the control ra- 
tion averaged more than 1300 gm. at 
the same age. 

(c) Protein—Protein is made up 


| of a number of amino acids or “build- 


ing blocks.” The quality, or biological 
value, of a protein depends on the 
amino acids it contains—which ones 
and how much of each. 

Methionine is one of the essential 





amino acids. Soybean oil meal is rel- 
atively low in this sulphur bearing 
amino acid. Rosenberg and Baldini 
(12) reported that “Methonine re- 
quirement, expressed as percent of 
the diet, increases as protein level 
increases. 

“On higher energy diets the me- 
thionine requirements increased ap- 
proximately proportional to the in- 
crease in protein and energy.” That 
is, as protein and energy levels are 
increased, the need for methionine is 
likewise increased. 


SUMMARY 

1. The productive energy of today’s 
rations has been materially increased 
through the addition of yellow corn, 
and animal and vegetable fats at the 
expense of oats, alfalfa leaf meal, 
bran and other low calorie ingredi- 
ents. As the efficiency of the diet is 
increased, the importance of a proper 
balance is enhanced. 

2. Nutritionists have reported a 
higher incidence of cannibalism as 
the level of fiber has been decreased 
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All Schenley Products are fairly and realistically 


priced. Write or wire today. 


Member of the Distillers Feed Research Council 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 
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Pigs Who Think 


Schenley SOLUDRI 


Pigs like their mixed feed to include 
SOLUDRI, Schenley Distillers Dried 
Solubles*. They are smarter than you 
think — SOLUDRI's ingredients — 
high proteins, B-vitamins and min- 
erals — will help the pig through its 
whole life-cycle, from growing pig to 
lactating sow. SOLUDRI’s grain 
fermentation factors (the unknown 
growth factors) also break down and 
enrich cereal grain nutrients so that 


pigs can use the feed more efficiently. 


Get better health, faster weight gain 
and higher productivity in your pigs 
with energy-packed SOLUDRI. 


*with GFF: Grain Fermentation Factor 





and the energy of the ration in- 
creased. 

3. The high carbohydrate diets 
seem to increase vitamin B, or thia- 
mine requirements. 

4. As egg production is increased, 
the need for calcium is likewise in- 
creased. 

5. In general, two parts of calcium 
to one part of phosphorus is required 
in the diet. It is generally accepted 
that the calcium intake of chicks 
should not exceed 1% of the ra- 
tion, and that of hens 3% of the 
ration; however, the ratio of two 
parts of calcium to one of phos- 
phorus should be maintained. 

6. The efficiency of utilization of 
calcium and phosphorus is increased 
through the proper amount of vita- 
min D in the diet. 

7. Workers have reported an in- 
creased need for calcium when fat 
is added to the diet. 

8. The methionine requirement 
seems to be increased as the protein 
and energy level of the diet is in- 
creased. 

9. In answer to the question, “Are 
our present high energy poultry ra- 
tions responsible for our poultry 
troubles?” I think we can answer 
this by “yes” and “no.” We can get 
into trouble if the ration is not ade- 
quate, and if there is an improper 
balance. On the other hand, if the 
bird’s requirements are met, then the 
high energy diets should do the job 
they are supposed to do to the ad- 
vantage of the poultryman and the 
feed manufacturer. 

v ¥ 
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California Company 
Adds 14 Storage Bins 


PETALUMA, CAL. — Fourteen 
storage bins for grain products have 
been added to the plant of R. O. Shel- 
ling Co., Petaluma, to increase over- 
all holding capacity by an estimated 
760 tons. 

Twelve bins are 50-ton capacity 
and two 80 tons. They will be used 
for concentrates and grain. Grain 
delivery facilities also are being im- 
proved to increase plant production 
to 100 tons per day. 

Other companies have improved 
or enlarged operations in the Peta- 
luma area. Vonsen Milling Co. has 
taken a warehouse across the street 
from the present plant. California 
Century pellet mills have been in- 
stalled at H. Pini & Co., and at the 
Dairymens Feed & Supply Co. The 
machinery capacity at Dairymens is 
now an estimated nine tons per hour. 

Dairymens Milling Co. in nearby 
Novato also is making improvements 
in its storage facilities, according to 
Tony Caetaro, general manager. 
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POLLED DORSET — Prof. Lemuel 
Goode, University of North Carolina 
department of animal industry, is 
shown with a polled Dorset ewe. 
Prof. Goode conducted the original 
experiments which resulted in the 
development of the new polled breed. 


Polled Dorset Sheep 
Gain in Popularity 

RALEIGH, N.C.—A strain of horn- 
less Dorset sheep, developed at the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, is gaining widespread 
interest among sheep breeders. There 
are now 42 purebred herds in pro- 
duction in 19 states. 

George Ellis, animal industry de- 
partment at the University of North 
Carolina, pointed out that the Dorset 
breed, although one of the oldest and 
most useful breeds of sheep from the 
standpoint of breeding efficiency, has 
not gained in popularity because of 
the presence of horns in both sexes. 
He noted that common objections to 
horned sheep include difficulty in 
shearing, plus the fact that horns 
frequently grow into the head. The 
horned sheep also take up more 
space at feed bunkers. 

According to Prof. Lemuel Goode, 
department of animal husbandry, 
the polled strain of Dorsets has the 
same general characteristics as the 
horned Dorsets. Development work 
on the polled Dorsets began in 1951. 


——_ 


Howard F. Watkins 


Retires from Swift 


CHICAGO — Howard F. Watkins 
has retired from his position as as- 
sistant manager of the general feed 
department of 
Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. He has been 
with the firm 43 
years. 

Mr. Watkins 
started his career 
with Swift in 
Kansas City in 
1916, and subse- 
quently held posi- § 
tions in New York j§ 
and Harrison, 
N.J., and as an 
animal feed salesman in the Iowa 
territory, with headquarters at Ce- 
dar Rapids. He has been in Chicago 
since 1939. 





Howard Watkins 


-— 


Team Goes to India 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. Ar- 
thur D. Weber is one of four Ameri- 
cans named to an Indo-American 
team which will review agricultural 
research, education and extension in 
India. The International Cooperation 
Administration is making arrange- 
ments for the team. 

Dr. Weber, dean of agriculture at 
Kansas State University, recently 
was the animal husbandry specialist 
on a Ford Foundation team of 12 
American agricultural experts sent 
to India to advise the government 
on ways to increase food production. 





— in 


Oyster Shell Plant 


BAINBRIDGE, GA.—A plant to 
process oyster shells for poultry use 
will be established near the state 
docks at Bainbridge in the near fu- 
ture, Lloyd Rich, Jr., chairman of 





the “Committee of 100,” announced 
recently. 

The oyster shells for processing 
will be brought in from the Gulf of 
Mexico area by barge up the Flint 
River to Bainbridge. They will be 
processed for shipment by rail to 
Gainesville and other centers of the 
poultry and egg industry. 

Mr. Rich said this will be the 
first new industry to locate here 
since the organization was started 
several months ago. The name of the 
new concern has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


-— 


Dividend Declared 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced a quarter- 
ly dividend of 35¢ a share on the 
company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend, declared at a 
meeting Oct. 31, is payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business Nov. 15, 1959. 
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HARRYS LOOKING LOTS BETTER, LATELY 


«FOOD VALUE GUARD 


most potent, broad-spectrum antioxidant ever developed! 


Now you can stop feeding vitamins to the air! 


With SANTOQUIN—just \% lb. per ton of feed—you can maintain safe vitamin A and 
E levels with less supplement. And you can be sure there will be no deficiencies in your 
feed. SANTOQUIN halts loss of vitamins by oxidation in the mixed feed and in the 


body of the bird. 


Learn the whole new amazing story! How SANTOQUIN 
halts oxidative destruction of vitamins, carotenes, and 
xanthophylls! How it prevents even traces of unpalatable 
rancidity! SEND IN THE COUPON FOR COMPLETE 


INFORMATION. 


SANTOQUIN: Monsanto T.M., Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division 


Dept. $Q-4, St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


Please send complete information on SANTOQUIN. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


Monsanto 


Santoquin 
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NEW CENCO Moisture Balance 
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This new improved laboratory instrument by Cenco accurately meas- 


ures moisture content of grains and feed components. Is simple to operate 
by the most inexperienced laboratory technician. Saves time and labor by 
drying and weighing test samples simultaneously. Moisture-loss can be 
read directly from calibrated scale after few short minutes. Results are 
repeatable. 


Recommended for: 


@ soybean products @ dry milk ® grain © raw meat 
® corn products ® yeast ® fiber @ lactose 
® non-fat milk powder © dextran ® plant seeds ® soil 


Balance features built-in autotransformer which regulates voltage 
automatically, provides more convenient temperature control. Comes 
equipped with deep design disposable weighing dishes for liquid or solid 
samples. Write for details. only $295.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1708-A Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J, 
Boston « Birmingham e Santa Clara @ Los Angeles © Tulsa 
Houston # Toronto « Montreal e Vancouver © Ottawa 





























corn gluten feed 


Nutritionists recognize Buffalo as one of the best 
milk producing ingredients. It has been a standard 
in the feed industry for more than 50 years. 

To get top milk production, make sure your feed 
rations include Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
® ° 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.¥. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Nov. 16-137—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash.; John G. 
Wilson, Washington State Feed Assn., 
Inc., 814 Second Avenue Bldg., Seat- 
tle & 

Nov. 17— Ohio Agricultural Mar- 
keting Conference; Ohio Union Bldg., 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Dr. John W. Sharp, Room 334, Agri- 
cultural Administration Bldg., 2120 
Fyffe Road, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

No. 17-18—Egg Industry Confer- 
ence, North Carolina State Oollege, 
Raleigh; College Extension Division, 
Box 5125, State College Station, 


Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State University, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 21—Missouri Sheep Day, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Oollege of Agri- 
culture, Columbia; O. V. Ross, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 

Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Motnes Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 98, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 23-24—Alabama Nutrition and 
Management Conference; Duncan 
Hall, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; chm., Merlin Bryant, Brun- 
didge Milling Co., Inc., Brundidge, 
Ala. 


Nov. 27-28—American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, DL; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 80-Dec. 1—Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition COonference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bldg., Kan- 
sas Oity 5, Mo. 

Dec. 2—Ontarie Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Association; King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Torento; sec., Murray Mc- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Dec. 8-4—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Cenference; North Carolina 
State College, School of Agriculture, 


kansas; sec., Oharies D. Hawks, P. O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

Dec. 7—Dairy Study Day; Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Fayetteville; Dr. 
O. T. Stalicup, station dairyman. 



















,e their proper sict where 
they will remain until the event is held. 
eee 
1960 


June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 

1961 

Jan. 12-138—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevels 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 










Training School; University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Ohristian- 
son, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul 1. 

Jan. 5-71—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. ©. Small, P.O. Box @, Mt. 
Morris, Ml. 

Jan. 16—Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Assn.; Angebilt Hotel, Orlan- 
do, Fila. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 25-27 — Seutheastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec. Harold E. Ford, 
285 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Department 
of Agricultural Economics, 305 Mum- 
ford Hall. 

Feb. 2-4— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Oolorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal] Industry 
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Oonference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 4-5—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Oonference; University of 
New Hampshire, Durham; Richard 
Warren, Poultry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Anima! Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg. Kansas Olty 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; 
annual convention; mgr., John G. Wil- 
son, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
6625 N. High St., P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 


March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 17-18—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; chm., Richard D. Oreek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Oin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohie. 

March $1-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

April 1-2—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Ohi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 8. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 138, Tl. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
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FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, 
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St., Sacramento 14, Oal. 

April 21-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

22 — Nebraska Livestock 

Day; University of Nebraska, 

of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 

J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Lincoln 8, Neb. 

1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 

tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 

Beach, Fia.; asst. gen. mgr. Mal 

Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 


June 13-15—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; San Antonio, 


June 14-15—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas-Jefferson 


Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
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Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- | ence, Texas A&M, College Station; 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. | chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree | Poultry Science. 


Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 
July 23-26—Georgia Feed Assn.; 








Gel THE binle-poweted SECO HAMMERMILL 


gives you these 3 BIG ADVANTAGES! 





ANOTHER 
SECO EXCLUSIVE! 


3 Separate Motors 


One for blower; 
One at each end of 
Main Rotor Shaft 








1. Reduce expensive demand charges 

2. Increase overall power and capacity (especially important in 
areas with limited power supply) 

3. Pay only for power you actually need for each job 


You have all the advantages of the 
SECO SUPERIOR Hammermill —plus 
these advantages of triple-power! Use 
all three motors—or two motors when 


the job is light. 


S Ec Cc wo; 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE Name 


SECO offers to the feed industry experienced Planning, Firm 
Engineering and Manufacturing Service on equipment 
needs—including complete mill installations. Your inquiries 


Savings on power alone will pay for 
entire unit, since the triple-powered 
SECO costs no more than ordinary 
single-powered hammermills. 





Send all the facts about the 
SECO “‘Triple-powered"’ Hammermill 
Send literature on SECO mill 


equipment and service 


City or Town 


are invited. Zone 
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Poultry Topics Discussed at Arkansas; 


Encouraging Tone in Outlook Forecast 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK—An en- 
couraging picture was painted of the 
poultry and egg outlook scene at the 
recent third annual Poultry Study 
Day on the campus of the University 
of Arkansas 

Prof. W. J. Windham predicted that 


broiler prices during the first quarter 
of next year may increase to near the 
17¢ level of early 1959; egg prices in 
the first quarter are likely to average 


1@2¢ doz. higher than the 3l¢ aver- 
age for the first half of 1959, and 
turkey price averages during the last 
quarter of this year can be expected 
to reach or slightly exceed the 23.4¢ 
average for the last quarter of 1958. 
Prof. Windham was one of a group 
of university staff members partici- 
pating in the Poultry Study Day pro- 
gram. Other topics taken up centered 
on modern trends in broiler nutrition; 
practical, useful and profitable use of 


antibiotics in poultry production; 
over-production problems; poultry 
and egg marketing; broiler auctions; 


He's looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 
dog food cereals 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 





| breeding progress; house temperature 


control, and poultry procurement op- 
portunities in Arkansas. 

In addition to speakers who ap- 
peared on the program individually, 
seven poultry industry representa- 
tives formed a panel to discuss chain 
store retailing, breeding barriers to 
production, points of view of feed 
manufacturers and processors, federal 
inspection and other related topics. 


Poultry and Egg Outlook 

Prof. Windham said continuing in- 
creases in U.S. population, in number 
of people employed and in disposable 
consumer income indicate a steadily 
expanding market for agricultural 
products. Though poultry products 
will share in this growing market, he 
said, demand for individual poultry 
products will vary seasonally and will 
be affected by supplies of competing 
products. “It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to hold production in line with 
the demand situation, if producers of 
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Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 
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HAMMERMILL 
BUY 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 

2. W-W has many quality features as well 
as a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 







3. W-W’s exclusive Star Cylinder has oa 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4.W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


ore representative prices:* 


Model HP 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 


F-29M Gooseneck 


100-150 


Feed Opening Price* 
18” $ 697.04 
24” $1665.86 
36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.o.b. 
factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 








POULTRY STUDY DAY SPEAKERS—Three University of Arkansas faculty 
members who presented talks as a part of the recent third annual Poultry 
Study Day program at the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Fay- 
etteville, are (from left): T. R. C. Rokeby, associate agricultural engineer; 


Dr. E. L. Stephenson, poultry nutritionist, and Dr. N. 


poultryman. 


these products are to receive favor- 
able returns,” Prof. Windham com- 
mented. 

Broiler prices during the last quar- 
ter of 1959 probably will not average 
more than the 15.6¢ average for the 
last quarter of 1958. Prof. Windham 
said chick placements will remain be- 
low year-ago levels through the re- 
mainder of this year; and market 
supplies during the early months of 
1960 will be below early 1959 levels. 
Broiler prices during the first quarter 
of 1960 probably will increase to near 
the 17¢ level of the same period in 
1959, but probably will not exceed 
that level. 

He said hatching egg supplies will 
be ample for 1960 production needs. 

Market egg production probably 
will continue to exceed 1958 levels 
during the remainder of 1959, and the 
average price of eggs probably will 
not exceed 36¢ during the October- 
December period of this year, he said. 
This will be 2¢ less than the year-ago 
average for the same period. 

The number of hens and pullets of 
laying age on farms Jan. 1, 1960, is 
expected to be 2-3% below the num- 
ber on Jan. 1, 1959. And supplies of 
eggs during the first half of 1960 will 
be slightly less than in the first half 
of 1959. Consequently, Prof. Windham 
noted, egg prices in the first half of 
1960 are likely to average 1@2¢ doz. 
higher than the 3l¢ average for the 
first half of 1959. 

The U.S. hatch of egg-type chicks 
in the first half of 1960 is expected to 
be 4-8% above the same period of 
1959. 

Turkeys produced in 1959 will set 
an all-time record of 82 million birds, 
according to present indications. The 
number marketed during the last 
three months of this year will be 
about the same as in the last quarter 
of 1958, but tonnages will be less, 
due to a higher percentage of light 
breed birds. Current cold storage 
holdings are about 18% below year 
ago levels. 

Turkey prices during the last quar- 
ter of this year are expected to reach 
or slightly exceed the 23.4¢ average 
for the last quarter of 1958. The num- 
ber of turkeys raised in 1960 probably 
will exceed the 1959 record number. 
If the increase actually occurs, 1960 
prices probably will average lower 
than in 1959. 

Prof. Windham predicted that am- 
ple supplies of feed, at slightly lower 
prices, will be available for production 
of broilers, eggs and turkeys in 1960. 


Use of Antibiotics 
Dr. E. H. Peterson, veterinarian 
and professor, University of Arkansas 
department of animal and veterinary 
svience, listed seven antibiotics which 


| he said have found “practical, useful 


application” in poultry feeding. His 
list: Aureomycin, bacitracin, erythro- 
mycin, oleandomycin, penicillin, strep- 








tomycin and Terramycin. 





R. Gyles, associate 


The conception that antibiotics are 
more effective when given in water 
than in feed is not true, Dr. Peterson 
said. When the same amount of drug 
is ingested, he said, the effect of medi- 
cation is the same regardless of 
whether administration is in the feed 
or the water. 

“Feed medication, when possible, is 
preferable because water-soluble anti- 
biotics cost from two to four times 
as much as the same amount of drug 
given in the feed,” Dr. Peterson said. 
“There are only a few instances where 
antibotics must be injected. These in- 
clude penicillin for erysipelas, ery- 
thromycin or Terramycin for infecti- 
ous sinusitis of turkeys and strepto- 
mycin for infectious coryza.” 

Use of antibiotics in poultry feed- 
ing, he said, may be divided into three 
major classifications: Growth promo- 
tion, intestinal medication and medi- 
cation through the blood stream. 

Dr. Peterson said all the antibiotics 
he listed, except streptomycin, are 
useful for growth promotion. 

Specific applications mentioned by 
Dr. Peterson for control of intestinal 
infections and disorders include: 

1. For the control of infectious dis- 
eases which are confined entirely to 
the intestinal tract. These include 
blue-comb disease, quail disease, hex- 
amitiasis and vibriosis. 

2. For the starting of chicks and 
poults. 

3. As a “stress” aid to control diar- 
rhea and maintain appetite during ad- 
verse conditions or periods such as air 
sac disease, vaccination, inclement 
weather, moving, de-beaking and so 
on. 
4. For the maintenance of egg 
production, particularly during hot 
weather. The action of the antibiotics 
is to keep the intestinal tract healthy. 

For the above purposes, Dr. Peter- 
son said, all the antibiotics listed, 
with the exception of oleandomycin, 
are useful, and all are similar in ac- 
tivity. 

Intestinal medication drugs with 
similar activity include: Aurofac-10 
(Aureomycin), Baciferm (bacitracin+ 
penicillin), Gallimycin (erythromy- 
cin), Pro-strep (Streptomycin+peni- 
cillin) and Tm-10 (Terramycin). The 
proper dose for these drugs is from 
50 to 100 gm. per ton of feed, or 
equivalent intakes in the water. 

Major uses of antibiotics for medi- 
cation through the blood stream in- 
clude: (1) Treatment of chronic re- 
spiratory (air sac) disease, (2) con- 
trol of infectious synovitis and (3) 
control of ornithosis (turkeys). 

“All of the antibiotics are poorly 
absorbed; that is, most of the drug 
that is taken into the digestive tract 
passes out in the droppings, and only 
a small part gets into the blood 
stream,” Dr. Peterson said. “Aureo- 
mycin, however, is absorbed better 
than any of the others and is, there- 
fore, the best drug to use. 

“Recent work has shown that the 


usefulness of Aureomycin can be in- 
creased through the use of ‘potentia- 
tors,’ or mechanisms that make the 
antibiotics ‘go farther.’ These include 
the inclusion of terephthalic acid in 
the feed, and/or deletion of high cal- 
cium-containing feed _ ingredients. 
Terephthalic acid is not yet available 
for general use, but application can 
be made of calcium salt adjustments.” 


Dr. Peterson closed his talk by out- 
lining a recommended program for 
the control of air sac disease using 
this application. 


Broiler Nutrition 


Dr. E. L. Stephenson, nutritionist, 
pointed out advances that have been 
made in broiler nutrition during the 
past 30 years. 

He summarized improvements in 
nutrition and advances in production 
efficiency under the headings of: In- 
crease in production energy content, 
better amino acid balance and uniden- 
tified factors. 

Dr. Stephenson commented that 
many of the previously unidentified 
dietary factors have since been iden- 
tified, synthesized and made available 
in “purer as well as cheaper forms.” 
Many of these factors, he said, turned 
out to be vitamins, but a few proved 
to be mineral in nature. 


Broiler Auctions 

In discussing the impact of auction 
markets in broiler pricing, Dr. Hil- 
liard Jackson, agricultural economist, 
said, ‘The auction cannot be expected 
to solve the problem of low prices for 
broilers, which is due to the pressure 
of a rapidly increasing supply against 
demand. Auctions are only mechan- 
isms for pricing and exchanging broil- 
ers. They do not make prices. Supply 
and demand still determine price.” 

Other university staff members ap- 
pearing as speakers on the Poultry 
Study Day program included: Dr. 
Warren Gifford, head, department of 
animal industry and veterinary sci- 
ence; Dr. N. R. Gyles, Prof. R. M. 
Smith and L. T. Lankford, all of the 
department of animal industry and 





veterinary science, and Prof. T. R. C. 
Rokeby, department of agricultural 
engineering. 

Panel Discussions 

Prof. R. M. Smith, poultryman, was 
moderator of the panel composed of 
industry representatives. Participants 
in the panel discussion were: Charles 
White, Kroger Co., North Little Rock; 
J. E. Hinshaw, Arbor Acres Farm, 
Springdale; A. QO. White, White-Guise 
Hatcheries, Fayetteville; Richard 
Kendrick, Tyson’s Feed & Hatchery, 
Springdale; J. O. Kumpe, Arkansas 
Farm Bureau Poultry Cooperative, 
Bentonville; Dr. John Schweda, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture poultry in- 
spection branch, Dallas, Texas, and 
Wade Barron, Livestock Sanitary 
Board, Little Rock. 

Mr. White said he was most con- 
cerned about over-production. “Over- 
production has been brought about by 
the steady, tremendous growth of the 
industry. It has caused narrow profits, 
which in turn have forced integration 
in order to make a profit,” he con- 
tended. 

Integration cannot be the solution, 
he warned, as over-production is sure 
to come within integration. 

He remarked that the industry has 
practically reached a peak of effi- 
ciency. “Under the present govern- 
ment grain support program, the poul- 
try industry is no longer competitive. 
For instance, grain may remain at a 
government-supported price while 
hatching eggs sell for 25¢ doz., baby 
chicks sell as low as 2¢ each and 
broilers sell for 12¢ Ib. 

“The grain support program im- 
poses problems on the poultry indus- 
try that the best economist and man- 


ager can’t cope with because our | 


standard of economy (supply and 
demand) has been eliminated,” Mr. 
White charged. 

In commenting on the Arkansas 


Egg Marketing Act of 1959, Mr. Bar- | 


ron discussed the intent, value and 


ultimate good to be gained from the | 


measure. 


“The regulation is necessary to sta- 
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COBALT 
SULPHATE 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-885S 














Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 





Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
. let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problems 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 
Joe N. Pless Co. Pless and Stringer 


219 Adams - P.O. Box 2654 345 Glynn Drive 
MEMPHIS 2, TENN. BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone JA 6-641! Phone VE 3-9709 











if all bug infestation 
is within 15 to 20 feet 
of the surface...* 


Why pay good 
money to 
fumigate 
clean grain? 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL WAY to eliminate infestation on or 
near the surface of your grain is with Douglas TETRASPOT. 
TETRASPOT is a low-gravity fumigant . . . it penetrates the 
top 15 to 20 feet and hangs there. The gas formed by the 
evaporation of liquid TETRASPOT kills all forms of insects, 
in all stages of development. 


ONLY 2 GALLONS of TETRASPOT will completely fumigate 1000 
bushels. And it takes fewer gallons to fumigate with TETRA- 
SPOT than with ordinary fumigant, saves you time too. That’s 
because with TETRASPOT you fumigate only the area that’s 
infested, not the entire grain mass as with an ordinary fumi- 
gant. 


FOR SPOT TREATING pour TETRASPOT in a circle around 
the infestation about 6 to 8 feet from the edge. This ring of 
fumigant walls off the infested spot and drives the bugs into 
the center. After 3 or 4 hours dose the center of the spot. 

Get TETRASPOT today. It costs less because it takes less. 


*If you’re not sure about the extent of infestation in your grain, 
write today to have a Douglas Sanitation Expert check all your 
grain. No charge, no obligation. 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 
620 East 16th Avenue North Kansas City, Missouri 
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FEEDSTUFFES reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


1. Use of Linear Pregramming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University ............cccececees $1.00 

2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 

50c 


Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer 


3. Mehile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson 50¢ 





oe ee ee eee eee eee 


“se ee eee er ene eee eeeeeneeee 


20. Bulk Feed Handling ry ea my of 3 articles by 
Al P. Nelson, qo riter for Feedstuffs 40c 


25. Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 
Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
20c 


nesota 


Feedstuffs’ ee ee ale eae 
by Charles H. Hubbell 


in Animal Feeds—by Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Pe 
ege of Washington 20c 


of Feed Ingredients—by Paul e- 


ee 


26. 


Ce 


28. 
Col 


29. Flow 


Professional Engineer 


The Early Weaning of Lambs—by R. M. Jordan, H. E. 
Hanke and D. Reimer, University of Minnesota .... 20¢ 


32. The Feeding Value of Pelleted Rations for Fattening 
peeeey Dr. J. H. on University of _ 
rnia 


34. Processing of y Dr. EL. 
Stephenson & Leland Tollett y ome of Arkansas 20¢ 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 

36. Summary of Pork Contracts—by Dr. Paul Roy, Louisiana 
State University 20c 


37. Feeding Layers for Commercial Eggs—by Dr. Robert — 


ore eee eee eee eee eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Oe ee 


Harms, University of Florida ..........-.+eee08: 
38. Balancing Swine Rations—by Dr. D. E. Becker, Uni- 
Weel OE TITS occ ccccccccccccocsnsageans 20c 


39. Review of Poultry Science P Presented on Nutrition, 
Related Subjects—a series of three articles by Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College 60c 


40. Improved Feed Ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .............. 20¢ 
41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
Kansas State University 20c 


42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach 
to Rumen Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 
20¢ 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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versity of Maryland .........0.ceeeceeeecceees 
43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ................ 20¢ 
44. Principles of Grain Drying—Robert A. Saul, Agricultural 
Engineer, lowa State University ............+++- 20c 
45. Effects of High Calcium in Diet—by Dr. George K. 
Davis, University of Florida ...........+seee00% 20c 
46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, First and Second Quarters, 
OGD hc cetnihe 40B eck 0+ 0 sada each 50c 
47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
& Gante Ge. . oc as dwenc cane sh causs cae 35¢ 
48. Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed meee 
Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University .............. 
Pee ee ee ee ee ee 88 8 ee 
| FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
| Reader Service Department Minneapelis 40, Minn. 
I Pinase send .... sopy(ies) of the following reprints for which payment 
I is enclosed. 
- 1 2 3 20 25 26 28 29 30 
32 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
i 42 43 440«Ci4S sis 
: (Check code number of repriat desired) 
' DAOED cicsdcccciccekddedes vesenesceinenduetatanteaniaaccalbaaieabeiaehadeens 
i 
5 GD ccadionsesecccedbsceiempen ciated eecbantbiant i iaesecehieeeniaesiessaiains 
i 
1 EE Ey 3 Em mene es A ean MERE 
: MDUNNED k viccavevecesccacenddbtitvepidalbitteni stich 
1 GE ic cdcnckerscsvicssestintetoumialh ZONE ...... CED sccccesativicncene 
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BEEF CONFERENCE—Among those taking part in the National Beef In- 
dustry Conference at Purdue University were these persons. Left to right 
are Dr. E. L. Butz, dean of agriculture at Purdue; Hazel Stiebeling, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; A. O. Rhoad, Kingsville, Texas, chairman of the 
conference planning committee; Dr. B. S. Schweigert, American Meat Insti- 
tute, and Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ralston Purina Co., who was general chairman 
of the conference, 





bilize many factors in the areas of 
production, marketing, quality con- 
trol, and consumer buying,” Mr. Bar- 
ron said. 

Mr. Hinshaw talked about the 
pressing problems of the meat-type 
female breeder. He discussed the con- 
tinuing push to resolve genetic bar- 
riers on rate of growth, feed con- 
version, egg production and hatcha- 
bility, laying house depletion, dressed 
quality and vitality or disease resis- 
tance. 


— 





Texas Program for 
Industry-College 
Cooperation Outlined 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
special program aimed at better liai- 
son and cooperation between the col- 
lege and agriculture-related industry 
is currently being carried out at 
Texas A&M College. 

For one thing, the program will 
involve cooperation between the col- 
lege and the feed industry in orient- 
ing, training and placing ag college 
graduates. 

The cooperation between college 
and industry is part of an over-all 
program at Texas A&M designed to 
prepare students better for positions 
which are resulting from the major 
transition in agriculture which finds 
industries requiring well- 
trained and well-qualified students. 

As part of the program, the col- 


| lege this year set up a series of eve- 


ning meetings for freshmen inter- 
ested in agriculture and related in- 
dustries. Both industry and college 
speakers will acquaint students with 
various fields, it was explained by 
Dr. G. M. Watkins, dean of agricul- 
ture at Texas A&M. 

The first industry speaker was 
Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City, who de- 
scribed developments, progress and 
opportunities in the feed manufac- 
turing industry. 

To Outline Specifications 

The students, many uncommitted 
now as to the phase of agriculture 
which they would like to follow, will 
be told the specifications for various 
vocations as well as the opportunities. 

Dr. Watkins pointed out that the 
vocational guidance program is aimed 
at showing not just the benefits an 
industry may offer graduates but al- 
so the requirements which graduates 
should meet. 

In this connection, he noted that 
the dean’s office is taking over place- 
ment functions. And one aim will be 
to show businesses the quality as 
well as general educational back- 
ground of individual students. The 
college will spell out the qualifica- 
tions and capabilities of students. 


This information on “quality” will 
be presented to interested industries. 

Mr. Larson said that the Midwest 
association will take lists of students 
and information on their abilities and 
qualifications and disseminate it to 
association members. In this way, the 
college and an industry group will 
cooperate in placement of students 
in positions for which they are best 
fitted. Also, the better students thus 
will have greater opportunities. 

Dr. Watkins pointed out, too, that 
part of the college program is special 
agricultural science curriculums 
which will provide a higher than nor- 
mal level of training. Those who take 
the full-fledged science curriculums 
are expected to command higher sal- 
aries because of their special training. 

Along with these developments in 
the colleges, Mr. Larson noted, in- 
dustry also will have to help in get- 
ting well qualified high school stu- 
dents interested in ag college train- 
ing. 

The over-all result of such efforts, 
along with programs like that at 
Texas A&M, should be better quali- 
fied graduates for the feed and other 
industries, he pointed out. 


M. Farrell Appointed 


SAN FRANCISCO — Martin Far- 
rell has been appointed as a trader 
for the Pillsbury Co., San Francisco. 
He comes from New York. 

Mr. Farrell succeeds Jim Falconer, 
who is now in Portland, Ore., for 
Pillsbury in charge of the new of- 
fice handling feed ingredients for 
the northwestern area. 
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An important, new benefit 
- | from Du Pont 
1 WO:S ‘en ~—sor feed manufacturers... 


FEED COMPOUND 





Take the first and finest feed-grade urea on the market and make it even 
better. That is exactly what Du Pont has done with its new TWO-SIXTY-TWO® 
feed compound. 
This new, improved formulation of ““Two-Sixty-Two” is in a free-flowing 
condition that will defy even the most rigorous climatic conditions. We at 
Du Pont know the new, improved “Two-Sixty-Two”’ will handle the way we 
say because we know your problems and have manufactured our newest feed- 
Stored for ever ctx monthe ins het, wamid grade urea to meet even the toughest of them. We proved this to our complete 
climate at the bottom of an 18-bag stack, satisfaction in the toughest tests we could devise. ““Two-Sixty-Two” has been 
oe ee cosas: maseoune es stored for over six months in a hot, humid climate at the bottom of an 18-bag 
with absolutely no caking. This is another stack and still remained completely free-flowing. The ‘“T'wo-Sixty-Two”’ re- 


example of the continuing research at tained its pre-test condition with absolutely no caking. 
Du Pont constantly at work to improve 


products for the feed industry. This wasn’t enough. To make sure the new, improved “Two-Sixty-Two”’ 
would work well for you, we tried it out in many, many plants under actual 
operating conditions. The reports of these in-plant trials were excellent, right 
down the line. 

We are so sure that the new, improved “Two-Sixty-Two”’ will work well for 
you that we will ship it in bags or bulk—that’s right, bulk. If your plant is 
set up to receive bulk shipments of feed-grade urea, we will ship it that way, 
and you don’t have to worry about ““Two-Sixty-Two”’ setting up in the bin. 

There are many advantages other than the free-flowing quality of new, im- 
proved ‘““Two-Sixty-Two” that will benefit you in formulating feeds. The crys- 
talline form of the particles of ““Two-Sixty-Two”’ helps to assure you of feeds 
that will not segregate. ‘““Two-Sixty-Two” works well in all types of mixing 
equipment, and the nitrogen content (protein) is uniform. Also, it’s stable, 
won’t break down or change in storage, and its use permits greater flexibility 
in formulating. 


The best way to prove to yourself that ‘“Two-Sixty-Two”’ is the first and 
finest feed-grade urea on the market is to order some. See your agent for 
**Two-Sixty-Two”’ or call Du Pont. 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. ° 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Minnesota 
Linseed Meal. 


there's o QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


Farm Supply Sales Up 


SAN FRANCISCO — Farm and 
garden supply stores in California 
sold an estimated $35,576,000 worth 
Manufacturers and of feedstuffs and other farm prod- 
dealers everywhere use ucts during the second quarter of 
Minnesota Brand meal, this year, an increase of 7.7% above 
pellets or grits. Extra the 1958 second quarter estimate of 
protein sharpens $33,018,000. 
appetites, boosts The figure represents a _ fairly 
production. Wire, write steady rate of gain over the past 
or phone for latest several years by this class of store, 
quotes. and is the highest recorded sales fig- 
ure for a single quarter. 





Machinery Installations 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY eg CHICAGO—Prater Pulverizer Co., 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mina. 


Chicago, has announced 47 recent in- 
stallations of its Blue Streak equip- 
ment in 13 states, as follows: Wis- 





consin, 11; Lllinois, 9; Nebraska, 1; 








Missouri, 2; Michigan, 2; Ohio, 5; 


x Bay and Sell Through WANT ADS x Minnesota, 2; North Carolina, 2; 








Oregon, 1, and Kentucky, 1. 








Proving the Versatility and Performance 





Although engineered primarily as a hard pellet mill, the Wenger 
Multi-Duty is exceeding expectations in every field of feed 
processing. For producing hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
Wenger blended mash feeds, and with Hi-Molasses pellet 
extruder available as an optional extra, the Multi-Duty repre- 
sents the greatest advance in feed processing in many years. 


FOR ECONOMY — 


@ in total equipment cost 
@ in man hours per ton of 
production 


@ in operation 

® in liquid proportioning 

®@ in floor space 

@ in installation costs 

@ in minimizing contamination 
hazards 


No other pellet mill is the equal 
of the Multi-Duty. 


Write for Catalog 


Mr. Ray Steel, Vice Pres. 
Indianola Operations, 
Honeggers’, Inc. 
Indianola, lowa 


Honeggers’ 100 HP Multi-Duty Pellet 
Mill which is used in producing both 
hard pellets and Hi-Molasses pellets 
in their new mill at Indianola, lowa. 


Mr. Steele says “Our new Wenger 
Multi-Duty does even better than we 
had hoped for. I’m sure this machine 
is the answer to the need in the feed 
industry for a smailer, but still a more 
efficient feed manufacturing plant.” 


‘ Mr. Larry Jenkins, President 
Texas Feed & Cattle Co., 
Kilgore, Texas 


Wenger’s 100 HP Multi-Duty Pellet Mill with built in liquid conditioning 
feeder for fats and molasses is the heart of their fine new mill. 


Mr. Jenkins says: ‘We are obtaining optimum quality control in blending 
liquids in our Wenger Multi-Duty Pellet Mill with excellent tonnage and a 


minimum of fines.” 


Mr. Wendell S$. Haley, Manager 
Ashland Cooperative Exchang 


Ashland, Kansas 


Ashland is using a new Wenger 50 HP Multi-Duty Pellet Mill to make 
Hard Pellets and Hi-Molasses Pellets as well as molasses meal feeds. 


Mr. Haley states that, “In my opinion the Multi-Duty is tops in per- 


formance and the Wenger Company is tops in service and ‘follow thru’. 





’ . 4 ° 
e e Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Ae: bs Mixer Manufacturing Mixing, Peileting and Cooling Equipment 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


lO), | 





The prospective employer was in- 
terviewing an applicant for a steno- 
graphic job. 

“—-and you thoroughly understand 
the importance of good punctuation?” 
he asked. 

“Oh yes,” said the young lady, “at 
my last place I always got there on 


time!” 
¢¢¢ 


Abraham Lincoln once attended a 
charity bazaar and tendered a $20 
bill in payment of a bunch of violets. 
Getting no change he lowered his 
hand and touched the girl’s wrist. 
“And what may this be,” he asked. 
“Why that’s my wrist,” said the girl 
blushing. “Thanks for telling me,” 
said the President dryly. “With things 
as high here as they are I thought it 
might be your ankle.” 


?¢¢ 


The first morning after the honey- 
moon, the husband got up early, went 
down to the kitchen and brought his 
wife her breakfast in bed. Naturally, 
she was delighted. Then her husband 
spoke: “Have you noticed just what 
I have done?” 

“Of course, dear; every single de- 
tail.” 

“Good. That’s how I want my 
breakfast served every morning after 


this.” 
¢?¢ 


“Your honor, I was not intoxi- 
cated.” 

“But this officer says you were try- 
ing to climb a lamppost.” 

“I was, your honor. A couple of big 
crocodiles were following me, so who 
wouldn’t under the circumstances?” 


?¢¢ 


Remember ... telephone poles hit 
cars only in self defense. 


¢¢¢ 


A bishop spotted a newspaperman 
making notes on his talk. Later, he 
approached the reporter and asked 
that no jokes be used. The bishop 
explained that he wanted to use them 
at other churches in the area. The 
newspaper next day included this 
statement: “The bishop told some 
good stories which cannot be repeat- 
ed.” 





YOU CAN TELL 
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CAFNECTAR 


this morning 


Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 

Write for sample and information. 
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“Our credit programs are helping dealers and feeders 


capitalize on today’s new profit opportunities,” 


says JOHN L. EMERY, Genera/ Credit Manager of The Quaker Oats Company, 
in this report to Ful-O-Pep Feed Dea/ers 


JOHN L. EMERY, a native of lowa, came to The Quaker Oats Company in 1953 after extensive experience in the 
banking business. Three years later he was promoted from Credit Supervisor to General Credit Manager. 


“We are proud that a Ful-O-Pep Dealer is able — with 
Quaker’s tailor-made financing—to grow beyond the limits 
of his own invested capital. 

“The primary aim of the credit department of The 
Quaker Oats Company is to promote sound financing for 
alert, profit-minded dealers and successful feeders. Our 
trained credit people are familiar with your problems. We 
study your needs, and travel into the field with you to ob- 
tain on-the-spot information. As a result, our credit rec- 
ommendations are designed to fit your particular situation. 

“These challenging times offer big opportunities to deal- 
ers and growers. The trend to larger feeders means you, 


the dealer, must equip yourself to give them the service 
they demand. Quaker’s credit plans are helping Ful-O-Pep 
Dealers expand facilities, offer more customer services, 
and promote new business. 

“The feed industry believes manufactured feed sales will 
expand over 50% by 1970. If you are credit-worthy and 
are eager to grow with these rising sales faster than your 
capital permits, see your local Ful-O-Pep Man. 

“Opportunity for growth for you, with sound financing, 
is the main job of our Credit Service.” 


pei 


FUL( PEP FEEDS 
ALLLALLRRLLLELLELELLERLELERERERERELELLT 
We invite Feed Dealers to visit our modern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, la. 


Memphis, Tenn. © St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Tex. ¢ Shiremanstown, Pa. ¢ Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. © Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢ Tampa, Fla. © Asheville, N. C. © Jasper, Ale. 
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“Genuine counterfeit CPM parts, Bud?” 


© 1959 CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL CO. 











LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 














Follow a mineral feeding pro- 
gram for better cattle, hogs, 
poultry —and profits! 





TRIANGLE BRAND 


in your feed helps you raise 
healthier cattle, hogs, and poul- 
try...it aids in sound growth, 
efficient breeding performance, 
normal bone formation, activa- 
tion of enzymes, maintenance 
of haircoat color and prevention 
of anemia. 





Insist 

that Triangle 
Brand Copper 
Sulfate be included 
in your regu- 

lar feedstuff 
mixture. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
3200 Park Avenue. New York 22. N. Y. 




















RUMINANT 


(Continued from page 10) 





literature concerning the mineral re- 
quirements of young swine. 


Summaries of the papers follow: 


ROLE OF SODIUM AND POTAS- 
SIUM CATIONS IN VOLATILE 
FATTY ACID METABOLISM OF 
RUMINANTS—“Although it is pre- 
mature to cite specific practical ap- 
plications, it would seem from the 
data presented that in the not too 
distant future, primarily grain diets 
will be feasible for ruminants and 
that how much hay or grain is in- 
cluded in the ruminant ration may 
be governed primarily by the respec- 
tive prices of these commodities.” 

This observation was made by Dr. 
Gennard Matrone of North Carolina 
State College after discussing re- 
search dealing with the above listed 
subject. 

At the outset, it was noted that 
purified diets adequate for non-rumi- 
nants have been unsatisfactory for 
ruminants. However, new insight was 
gained by recent information that 
practically all energy constituents 
of a normal hay diet are converted 
to volatile fatty acids, of which ace- 
tic, propionic and utyric predominate. 
It was reasoned that the peculiarity 
of ruminant nutrition might be in the 
kind of substrate in the diet serving 
as the primary source of energy 
rather than in terms of new nutri- 
tional entities. The initiation of an 
investigation of purified diets for ru- 
minants with this concept of energy 
metabolism led to the experiments 
reported in a paper by Dr. Matrone 
and associates. 

After detailing the work, he said: 
“Our results indicate that bulk or 
roughage is not an essential in the 
diet of ruminants and that a puri- 
fied diet devised for simple stomach 
animals is suitable for ruminants pro- 
viding that the diet is adequately 
supplemented with Na and K cations 
in the form of bicarbonates. At least 
one important role of these cations 
in purified diets is most probably as- 
sociated with the buffering capacity 
in the rumen. The essential feature 
of our hypothesis is that with a nor- 
mal diet the slowly formed ruminal 
acids are buffered by the mineral 
cations of the circulating saliva 
which is rich in Na _ bicarbonate. 
With roughage-free diets or diets 
high in readily fermentable ingredi- 
ents, rumination is decreased with a 
concomitant decrease in flow of sa- 
liva, thereby decreasing the buffering 
capacity in the rumen. 

“Current studies on VFA forma- 
tion in the rumen suggest that di- 
etary Na and K bicarbonates also 
shift the ratios and quantities of ru- 
minal end products from acetic to 
the propionic side. In view of work 
reported by Armstrong and associ- 
ates, it is conceivable that increas- 
ing the propionate might also in- 
crease the productive energy of the 
ration by decreasing the heat incre- 
ment associated with acetic acid me- 
tabolism. This premise might explain 
the results obtained with dietary 
glycerol since Johns has shown that 
glycerol is broken down slowly in 
the rumen and gradually is convert- 
ed primarily to propionate. Presum- 
ably feeding glycerol might be simi- 
lar to furnishing the animal with a 
continuous supply of propionate.” 

In summary, Dr. Matrone said that 
the findings indicate that sodium 
and/or potassium cations play an im- 
portant role as ruminal buffers in 
the nutrition and physiology of the 
ruminant. Conceivably, the role these 
buffers play in the ruminal environ- 
ment effects shifts in the quantities 
and ratio of the end products, which 
in turn affect the productive ener- 
gy of the diet.” 


PLANE OF NUTRITION AND 
LIVESTOCK PERFORMANCE—An 
extensive discussion of this subject 
was presented by Dr. J. T. Reid of 





Cornell. He summarized the paper as 
follows: 

“Plane of nutrition has a marked 
effect upon the physical form and 
chemical composition of the carcass, 
the amount and composition of milk 
produced, and the reproductive per- 
formance of farm animals. The time 
or stage of life when imposed deter- 
mines the ultimate effect of a given 
plane of nutrition. 

“The time-plane of nutrition in- 
teraction which determines the shape 
and composition of meat-producing 
animals is the result of the differ- 
ential priority for nutrients and the 
different rates of development of the 
body tissues, organs and parts. 

“The cumulative effects of a high 
plane of nutrition for a brief period 
prior to ovulation (resulting in mul- 
tiple ovulations), a low plane of nu- 
trition after mating (resulting in a 
high rate of embryonic survival), and 
a high plane of nutrition beginning 
near the end of gestation to prepare 
for lactation favor a large number 
of living offspring. 

“Milk production is_ influenced 
more by the plane of nutrition im- 
posed concurrently than by that pro- 
vided during the rearing or dry pe- 
riod. Although much additional study 
is needed, the productive life of the 
dairy cow appears to be inversely 
related to the plane of nutrition pro- 
vided during the rearing period.” 


THE PLACE OF FEED ADDI- 
TIVES IN RUMINANT RATIONS— 
“Dramatic responses from addition 
of certain supplements to specialized 
rations, such as corn cobs, for exam- 
ple, have led some feed men and 
feeders to conclude that these sup- 
plements are not only desirable but 
even necessary for maximum re- 
sponses and efficiency with all ra- 
tions,” said Dr. J. K. Loosli of Cor- 
nell. “A factor which has hindered 
the scientific progress of sorting Uuse- 
ful feed additives from the others has 
been premature publishing by sci- 
entists of positive results from lim- 
ited data and their great reluctance 
to present the data when results are 
unfavorable. 

“It is interesting to note the Ok- 
lahoma report that no consistent re- 
sponses in rate of gain or feed effi- 
ciency resulted from a series of dif- 
ferent supplements to a ration of 
corn or sorghum silage, milo and 
soybean meal. They studied, alone or 
in combinations, alfalfa hay, mo- 
lasses, urea, condensed fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, live cell yeast, 
B-complex vitamins, vitamin A, 
steamed bone meal, trace minerals, 
chlortetracycline and a thyroid in- 
hibitor. Purdue Supplement A was 
no better than soybean meal alone. 
Only stilbestrol significantly in- 
creased the rate of gain.” 

In a review of scientific literature 
on additives in ruminant rations, Dr. 
Loosli did not indicate general wide- 
spread benefits from additives other 
than stilbestrol. His review included 
the following: 

“There is wide use and generally 
favorable results with stilbestrol as 
a feed additive or implant in grow- 
ing-finishing steers. . . . It is evident 
(from a Wisconsin report on stilbe- 
strol) that steers fed _ stilbestrol 
gained faster and required less TDN 
for each unit of gain in agreement 
with the many previous reports. .. . 
The actual dry matter content of the 
meat in the entire carcass was in- 
creased relatively little. The efficien- 
cy of nitrogen utilization was in- 
creased slightly, but the feed energy 
was not used more efficiently. It was 
concluded that the true gain in food 
production was much less than com- 
monly supposed from feedlot gain 
and efficiency data. 

“Fattening lambs have generally 
responded to stilbestrol feeding or 
to implants. .. . 

“The use of broad spectrum anti- 
biotics in milk replacers and start- 
ers for dairy calves has become well 
established. Many people do not rec- 
ognize, however, that the true value 
of these antibiotics is largely limited 
to their role in controlling digestive 





disturbances and reducing death loss- 
es of calves during the first few 
weeks of life. The small increase in 
growth rate and feed efficiency is in- 
consequential because dairy calves 
are commonly permitted to grow at 
only about 50% of their inherited 
rate for economic reasons... . 

“Recent controlled studies on chlor- 
tetracycline for dairy cows seem to 
be largely negative, although final 
evaluation must wait until full de- 
tails of tests in progress have been 
published. 

“In fattening beef cattle the tetra- 
cycline antibiotics have often shown 


a small advantage in rate of gain, 


but some trials have shown no re- 
sponse. . . . Improved feedlot gains 
of fattening lambs from feeding 


chlortetracycline have been observed, | 
in preventing | 
‘over-eating’ disease still seem to be | 
. . The Pfi- 

zer group reported that oleandomy- | 


but possible effects 
open to some question. . 


cin improved rate of gain of fatten- 


ing lambs and increased feed efficien- | 


cy. 
“Results from feeding arsenicals 


and nitrofurans to calves and lambs | 


have been mostly negative. . . 


“In vitro studies with rumen mi- | 


croorganisms demonstrated that va- 
leric and iso-valeric acids increased 
cellulose breakdown. Tests with ani- 
mals have shown that addition of 


these acids did not increase utiliza- | 


tion of a straw ration by steers... . 
“The feeding of live cell yeast .. . 
has been shown to be entirely inef- 


fective in controlled tests with beef 


cattle in Oklahoma or milking cows 
in Michigan. . . . Trimethyl alkylam- 


monium stearate (dynafac) did not | 


give a response in milk yield, fat test 


or feed intake with dairy cows. Only | 


two of eight trials with fattening 


beef cattle showed faster gains with | 
dynafac than on the control ration. | 

. Attempts to confirm Iowa re- | 
increased | 
rate and efficiency of gain of fatten- | 


sults showing  tapazole 
ing cattle have been entirely nega- 
ae 

“Burroughs et al. have reported 
that in four experiments the addition 
of a crude enzyme preparation (Ag- 
rozyme) increased gains of fattening 
steers 12% when full 
shelled corn containing 
moisture. . 
the enzyme 
their earlier observations that 


10 or 14% 


high 


moisture corn had a higher feeding | 
value for fattening cattle than low | 


moisture corn. Is this another case 
like western barley for chicks, or will 





fed ground | 


. . These workers believe | 
responses may explain | 





This 50 pound 
bag of 


uuu 


will provide positive 
vitamin K 
fortification to 
3200 tons of your 
poultry feed for 

a little over 

2',* per ton 


Improved 
High Potency 
Most Economical 


Vitamin K Available 


responses be found with many ra- 
tions? . . . The responses in Iowa 
tests emphasize the importance of 
finding the true place of various en- 
zymes in nutrition of cattle and 
sheep of all ages... . 

“Subsequent research has failed 
entirely to show any beneficial effect 
on dairy calves from inoculation 
with fresh cud material, with rumen 
protozoa, or with dried rumen ma- 
terials and the dried material gave 
no response with milking cows.” 


SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE SENSE OF TASTE IN DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS — “The conclu- 
tion is obvious that man cannot use 
his senses as a guide for what will 
appeal to or offend a domestic ani- 
mal,” said Dr. Morley R. Kare of 
Cornell in concluding a report on 
taste research. ‘The scientific exploi- 
tation of the animal senses in hus- 
bandry has hardly begun. The re- 
sults to date suggest it will be a 
fruitful area for investigation.” 


On the basis of at least some of 
the animal flavors commercially 
available, he said, a “skeptical view 
is more than justified. Popular inter- 
est in feed flavors rests largely with 
increasing feed consumption. Under 
some circumstances this may be pos- 
sible; it certainly has yet to be es- 
tablished that it is desirable.” 

Dr. Kare cited extensive Cornell 
work showing that the chick can 
taste. He also observed that the 
fowl’s reaction to some taste stimuli 
is not parallel to that of humans. For 
example, the fowl is indifferent to 
the common sugars humans call 
sweet. 

In a recent study on ability of fla- 
vor to influence feed and fluid in- 





| of this 


| id intake 40% 


take, at the highest level of flavor 


| used, the birds ate little more than 


enough to stay alive. Only one tenth 
concentration of flavor was 
necessary in the water to reduce flu- 
below the controls 
This work suggests that the taste of 


| commonly used, 
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feed additives would not, at levels 
influence feed in- 
take. On the other hand, taste could 





| be of practical consequence when a 
| medicament is administered in water. 


“While the chicken has generally 


| been described as lacking a sense of 


taste, many taste preferences have 
been ascribed to the ruminant,” said 
Dr. Kare. “Some of these notions 


| such as the partiality for anise are 


as inaccurate as they are widespread. 
“The ruminant has a sense of 
taste; for example, it will exhibit a 


| high degree of preference for a 1% 


sucrose solution. However, the calf 
fails to discriminate between sugars 
on the basis of sweetness as humans 
would. 

“We have been working in apply- 
ing coatings to various types of pel- 
lets to make them more attractive. 

.. Is there any point in making feed 
more acceptable? Certainly we are 
not interested in improving an al- 
ready acceptable feed unless we can 


| demonstrate that the animal will eat 
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e BIGGER PAYLOADS 


¢ BIGGER LABOR SAVINGS 


A High-Speed Screw-Feed Body designed for one-man 
operation and Baughman-Engineered for easy, inex- 
pensive maintenance. Makes more deliveries per day, 
with fewer man-hours spent in feed handling. You save 
the cost of bagging feed, can sell at a lower price, and 


still make more money. 


YOU'RE LOSING MONEY 
DELIVERING FEED 
BY THE SACK! 


A U. S. Government Study* reveals almost 40% of labor in handling 


bag feeds is wasted... 


in idle and delay time, and in time lost by 


workers who return to the conveyor empty-handed after loading 


bags into trucks, rail cars, or storage. 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Research Report 
No. 205 


BAUGHMAN SF-8 
BULK FEED BODY 


Baughman SF-8 features include: 


augers. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC DISCHARGE — through horizontal ond vertical 


MULTI-COMPARTMENTS — permit carrying of mixed loads, ond pre- 
measuring of separate loods before delivering. 


SELF-CLEANING — through body augers which clear the body of old 
feed .. . leave nothing to contaminate new loads. 


ONE MAN OPERATION — of entire operation, including speed of dis- 


chorge and positioning of discharge auger through full 280° sweep. 





THERE’S A BAUGHMAN BULK FEED BODY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


. delivers bulk feed ... 
“by air”. Sealed air discharge delivery up to 600 Ibs. per minute. Air 
stream delivers to high bins out of reach of conventional discharge 
. truck or trailer mounted .. . 


MODEL PF-6 . . . Pneumatic discharge . . 


units. PTO or auxiliary engine drive . . 
in lengths from 10’ to 40’. Bulletin A-426. 


DU-ALL... 


supplies, etc. Bulletin A-420. 


Utility Bulk Feed Body. Does double duty: 1. Automatic 
self.unloading of bulk feed; hydraulically-operated discharge auger un- 
loads 250-500 Ibs. per minute. 2. General hauling. Close discharge 
ports and Du-All hauls livestock, produce, farm equipment, building 


payloads. 


on 
! 


203 Shipman Road . 


Convenient controls are on side of body. 


CHOICE OF DRIVES . . . LENGTHS — The SF-8 is available with Power- 
Take-Off or Auxiliary Engine Drive . . . 
either truck or trailer mounted. Also available in aluminum for increased 


in lengths from 10° to 40°. . . 


Ask for Bulletin A-427 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 1 


Jerseyville, Ilinois 


Please send me additional information on 


| 

| 

! C) SF-8, Bulletin A-427 

| [) PF.6, Bulletin A-426 
[} Du-All, Bulletin A-420 


WRITE for bulletins by numbers listed under each model. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


[et 


Better Service thrrugh Better Engineering 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches | 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. ‘j 


BAUGHMAN} 


- we ae 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


*1).S. Potents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 





JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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more or will be more productive or 
efficient. ... 

“A 15-week trial with ‘candy coat- 
ed hay pellets’ for growing heifers 
was carried out. Where animals had 
a choice, the coated pellets had a 
substantial preference. Initially all 
animals with access to coated pellets 
consumed more than the controls, 
but this advantage diminished after 
one or two weeks and soon disap- 
peared. However, when a short tran- 
sient stimulation to appetite is de- 
sirable, there might be advan- 
tages. ... 

“In studies with pigs, it was appar- 
ent that a high degree of preference 
for some materials could be estab- 
lished. On the other hand, indiscrimi- 
nate use of these flavors could ob- 
scure temporary gains. 

“The positive results summarized 
here will not necessarily apply under 
all practical conditions. We recog- 
nize at least several dozen variables 





that can influence acceptability of 
feed. . . . Without considering all the 
factors related to taste, it is obvious 


: that 





generalizations applicable to 
most species and a wide variety of 
conditions cannot be made.” 


ROUGHAGE INTAKE AND EF- 
FICIENCY OF FEED UTILIZA- 
TION IN DAIRY CATTLE—§J. B. 
Stone, formerly at Cornell and now 
at Ontario Agricultural College, was 
senior author of a Cornell paper on 
this subject. 

The data from 12 roughage experi- 
ments, involving 175 Holstein-Friesi- 
an cows, were analyzed to study the 
variation among cows in their rough- 
age appetite and the efficiency of 
utilization, it was noted in a sum- 
mary of the report. Highiy significant 
differences were found among cows 
in their roughage dry matter intake 
even after adjustment had been made 
for milk production, body weight and 
daily changes in weight. 

The repeatability of the weekly 
average of roughage dry matter con- 
sumption on a within roughage treat- 
ment period and year basis was found 
to be of the order of .70. Cows tend- 
ed to maintain their rank in rough- 





age consumption when fed several 
different kinds of roughage. The dif- 
ference among cows in their efficien- 
cy of feed utilization was also highly 
significant. The average efficiency for 
20 weeks, starting 60 days after calv- 
ing, was a requirement of 56.7 Ib. 
of TDN for each 100 lb. of FCM pro- 
duced. 

Consistent and highly significant 
differences in efficiency were found 
in favor of grass silage as a roughage 
source as compared to hay. Some 
possible explanations of this were 
discussed. 

POSSIBLE USE OF SYSTEMIC 
INSECTICIDES INCLUDED IN 
FEED—Dr. John G. Matthysse of the 
Cornell entomology department said 
that inclusion in feed is one of the 
most promising developments in live- 
stock and poultry pest control by 
systemic insecticides. 


He first discussed several com- 
pounds which have received atten- 
tion as systemic insecticides. None of 
the feed additive uses are commer- 
cially usable as yet, it was noted. 
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LEADERS IN FORMULA FEEDS REGULARLY 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
OIL SEED MEALS 


> SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


> LINSEED OIL MEAL 


ee COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 





(Long Beach, only) 
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Spencer Kellogg Meal 
Offices are Located at: 
Bellevue 2-820! 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Long Beach NE 6-2331 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 














Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: Edgewater, N. J. ¢ Bellevue, Ohio © Chicago, Ill. « Decatur, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Des Moines, lowa « El Centro, Calif. ¢ Long Beach, Calif. 





TABLE 1. Mineral Requirements of 


Young Swine 
Minimum 
Minera! requirement 
Ca 0.7% of ration’ 
P 0.5% of ration 
Na 0.09% of ration 
ci 0.12-0.13% of ration 
K 0.23-0.28% of ration 
Mg 0.04-0.05% of ration 
Mn 40 pe 
Fe 100 ppm’, 8-10 mg./day* 
Cu 0.7 mg./ib./day® 
| 0.35 ppm 
Co Not known 
Zn 46 ppm’ 
Se Not known 
s needed as a constituent of 


sulfur-containing amino acids 


10.5% was adequate in some studies. 

*Growth response has been obtained by the 
addition of Mn to supply 50-55 ppm in some 
studies; no growth responses above 0.5 ppm 
in others. More work needed to determine fac- 
tors responsible for variable results. 

"Baby pigs fed synthetic milk. 

‘Intramuscular injections. 

‘Variable response in growing pigs to supple- 
mental copper indicates need for more research 
on qeoe requirements and factors affect- 
ing it. 

‘Adequate when ration contains 0.46% Ca; 
requirement may be increased with higher 
calcium levels. 


The Dow Chemical Co. is seeking 
label clearance for Trolene in feed, 
but it will be a longer time before 
Ruelene is available for use. Experi- 
mentally, the 25% wettable powder 
can be used directly for mixing, and 
both mineral and organic base pre- 
mixes may be made available. Also, 
the liquid concentrates may be used 
for spraying into feed in the mill. 
Trolene may not be adaptable to pel- 
leting as breakdown occurs at these 
higher temperatures. Ruelene can be 
included in pellets. Cost will be high 
but still within practical limits—75¢ 
to $2 per animal for Trolene for cat- 
tle grub control, depending on 
weight. 

Seasonal use will be very limited 
at the outset, Dr. Matthysse noted. 
He said dairy cattle use will be slow 
in coming as milk residues are pro- 
duced by these compounds. 

While poultry research has lagged 
behind, several compounds have been 
found safe to include in poultry feed, 
and preliminary indications point to 
probable mite and louse control. 


GRAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR DAIRY COWS CALCULATED 
BY ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS — 
Dr. S. T. Slack of Cornell pointed out 
that electronic data processing ma- 
chines are being used in 41 states in 
processing of dairy herd records for 
dairymen as well as for research pur- 
poses. This system provides the 
dairyman each month with complete 
up-to-date reports on production and 
feed records for each cow in the herd 
and the herd as a whole. 

Dr. Slack’s presentation was made 
to acquaint the feed industry with 
the use of accumulated data on feed 
records of each cow in the herd and 
how this material is being used to 
provide the dairyman with feeding 
recommendations on an _ individual 
cow basis. 

He said that reports of dairymen 
indicate that when roughage is accu- 
rately reported, the concentrates rec- 
ommended can be followed almost 
literally and with excellent produc- 
tion results. However, judgment and 
cow sense must be used. The skillful 
feeder will also take into considera- 
tion body condition, individual vari- 
ations in appetite for roughage, age, 
udder health and stage of lactation. 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SE- 
LENIUM, MUSCULAR DYSTRO- 
PHY AND OTHER FACTORS IN 
ANIMAL NUTRITION — Dr. D. E. 
Hogue of Cornell reviewed research 
in this field and told of recent Cor- 
nell experiments with sheep and 
calves on the effectiveness of seleni- 
um and vitamin E in preventing mus- 
cular dystrophy. 

Natural occurring muscular dys- 
trophy in lambs and calves has been 
shown to be prevented with vitamin 
E, he noted in summarizing the pa- 
per. Selenium is also effective in 
lambs, although placental and mam- 
mary transfer of selenium and vita- 
min E may not be sufficient for com- 
plete protection. 

Apparently certain inhibitory-like 
factors are present in some feeds 





which may enhance muscular dys- 


trophy in lambs and calves. Selenium 
apparently will not overcome muscu- 
lar dystrophy produced by including 
cod liver oil in the ration. 

Dr. Hogue also presented a table 
showing the selenium content of sev- 
eral feedstuffs. 


MINERAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
YOUNG SWINE—Dr. W. E. Pond of 
Cornell presented a review of recent 
literature concerning the minerals 
required by — swine. The pres- 
ent knowledge of quantitative re- 
quirements is summarized in Table 1. 

The quantitative requirements of 
most of the minerals, he noted, have 
not been established completely 
enough to permit segmenting into 
various periods from birth to market 
weight, although such information 
would be useful. 

“A striking feature,” said Dr. 
Hogue, “is the extreme importance 
of mineral interrelationships in influ- 
encing performance. The classical ex- 
ample is the calcium-to-zinc interre- 
lationship, but the possibility of an- 
alogous circumstances with other 
minerals should not be ignored.” 


ip, 
_— 





Value of Tranquilizer 


Reported Questionable 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Winding up 
an experiment aimed at determining 
the effect of tranquilizers in combina- 
tion with antibiotics on fattening beef 
calves, Purdue University scientists 
have concluded the value of tran- 
quilizers as feed additives is “ques- 
tionable,” according to a Purdue re- 
port. 

Research at Purdue in 1958 indi- 
cated that feeding of 2.5 mg. of hy- 
droxyzine per steer daily, along with 
implanted stilbestrol and oral Terra- 
mycin, would increase daily gain and 
feed efficiency. 

However, on the basis of new find- 
ings, the Purdue scientists conclude 
that the response of cattle to the 
drugs is not “very consistent.” The 
levels of tranquilizers fed in the 1959 
experiment were not high enough to 
cause any calming effect, they re- 
ported. 

Feeding of the tranquilizers—hy- 

ine, reserpine or trifluomepra- 
zine—to steers implanted with stil- 
bestrol or in combination with Aureo- 
mycin or Terramycin failed to pro- 
duce any significant change in either 
daily gain or feed efficiency, it was 
reported. 

The Purdue researchers said they 
have concluded that tranquilizers 
have their greatest potential use in 
reducing shipping shrink and ship- 
ping fever, eliminating shock of 
weaning young animals, and calming 
animals for ease of handling. 

Regardless of the lack of effect of 
tranquilizers, they said, the Purdue 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


DO YOU HAVE TO PAV SICK 9s FOR A DISCHARGED EMPLOVEE P 





SORRY, CHARLIE, GOSH, MR. 
WE'RE LE YOU) JONES, YOU 
GO ON FRIDAY. WE'LL ] KNOW I'M 
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> > 
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ENTITLED TO 
AVE. 





ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


NO. A DISCHARGED 
PERSON |S NOT AN 
EMPLOVEE AND HAS 
NO RIGHT TO 
SICK- LEAVE PAY. 


Based ona /959 
California Decision 




















experiment demonstrates that a ra- 
tion of ground shelled corn full fed, 
2 Ib. Purdue Supplement A and 16-18 
lb. of corn silage daily, plus minerals, 
is a very economical way to fatten 
steers. Cost per pound of gain ranged 
from 13-14¢. 





INCORPORATION 
EUDORA, ARK.— Warren Coody 
Grain & Elevator Co. of Arkansas, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to operate a grain, grain eleva- 
tor and farm products business. The 
company will handle a complete line 


of farm supplies, including fertilizers, 
insecticides and herbicides. Incorpor- 
ators were Luke J. Warren, Carolyn 
Warren Coody, Joe Lee Warren and 
Jack Coleman, all of Lake Provi- 
dence, La. William H. Drew of Lake 
Village was named the firm's agent. 





EXPELLERS Keep Company 


with America’s Representative Oil Mills... 


America’s widely known oil mills achieve low-cost 
production of quality vegetable oils and meals 
with Anderson Expellers, the most reliable and 
economical equipment of its type today! 

Anderson Expellers deliver unsurpassed perform- 
ance on all types and quality of raw materials. 


plete details. 


These efficient machines enable oils and meals to be 
produced at lower cost—with greater tonnages and 
lower residual oils, and a reduction in maintenance 
costs. We would like to help you achieve a more 
efficient operation, too. Your letter brings com- 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Kellogg Company 
covccecGne ne 





The Anderson Twin 
Motor Principle and 
the unique Anderson 
Screening Tank and 
Group Oil Cooling 
System that result in 
more efficient pro- 
duction are described 

& in Anderson's Cata- 
log 458. Send for 
your complimentary 
copy today. 


es Expellers 





The V. D. Anderson Company 


division of internationa/ Basic Economy Corporation 


1944 WEST 96TH STREET ° 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Classified advertisements 






the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ 







classified ad... 





received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, #¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
each —— abbrevi- 





ation, teleph 










Classified Ads — 


set of initials, or group of 
as a word. To t 











HELP WANTED 





v 2S SA 


SALES — REPLACEMENT 
needed for established area, central In- 
diana. Training program, salary and 
draw. EB. M. Peet Manufacturing Co., Box 
224, Frankfort, Ind. 


EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS SALESMEN 
or manufacturer's representatives by es- 
tablished, expanding company. Exclusive 
and unusual products in animal health 
and nutrition field. Territories open coast 
to coast. Replies confidential. Our repre- 
sentatives know of this ad. Address Ad 
No. 6358, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DIRECT FEED 


















WANTED—SAL ESMEN NOoW CALLING ON 
grain dealers, feed stores and any place 
that has a rat or mouse problem. This 
item can pay your traveling expenses 
and is highly effective on rats and mice 










especially around grain of any sort. If 
interested please contact the Wilnite 
Corp., Box 754, North Platte, Neb. 











SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 









DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS- SALESMEN 
—Manufacturer anima! health products, 
antibiotic vitamin mineral supplements. 
Territories open Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York, other states. Expenses, salary, com- 
mission. Give details, experience, refer- 
ences. Address Ad No. 4610, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FIELD SUPERVISOR FOR MANUFACTUR- 
er of high-potency feed concentrates. 
Must know feeds, how to sell to farmers, 
how to train and supervise men in direct- 
to-farm selling. Away from home five 
days a week. Position offers salary, bonus, 
expenses and car. Write in detail giving 
references. Address Ad No. 5363, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE — 
Well known manufacturer has opening 
for man now calling on feed dealers to 
sell special fast selling product to deal- 
ers, good commission, payable monthly, 
full credit on repeat business, excellent 
sales promotion program. For details give 
territory now covering and how often. 
All replies confidential. Write R. F. Davis, 
Box 6020, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


SALES ENGINEER REPRESENTATIVE 
for the leading grain drier manufacturer, 





familiar with grain driers and acces- 
sorties such as elevator legs, conveyors, 
etc., usually used in connection with 


grain driers. If grain drier experience is 
not available, must have knowledge in 
grain handling and storing. Territory open 
east of Mississippi with headquarters 
either in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
or on the eastern shores. Emphasis to be 
on sales. Will furnish car, expenses, com- 
mission plus salary. All correspondence 
held confidential. Address Ad No. 6317, 
Feedstuffs, Board of Trade Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


Man with 8 to 15 years’ experience in 
industrial traffic management. College 
degree in transportation preferred. 
Must be completely familiar with laws 
and rules governing transportation. Ex- 
perience in feeds, grain and fertilizers 
helpful. 34 to 42 yeors of age. Must 
be willing to relocate. State educa- 
tion, experience, salary, history and 
salary requirement in letter to: Ad No. 
5390, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

















HELP WANTED 
v 


SALES ENGINEER — FAMILIAR WITH 
feed milling machinery, pellet mills, cool- 
ers, liquid blending equipment, feed mill 
layouts. Age 30 to 40, engineering back- 
ground, heavy emphasis on sales. Inter- 
ested im high earnings $15,000 per year 
or better. Travel Monday through Friday. 
Sober and reliable. Only man possessing 
above qualifications and presently success- 
ful need apply. Address Ad No. 6199, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





ASSISTANT TO THE MANAGER — NA- 
tionally known, growing, medium sized 
grain mill. Middle West location. Will 
assist manager in grain merchandising, 
milling, elevator operation, sales person- 
nel, public relations and general admin- 
istration. Excellent management position 
with opportunity for growth for young 
man with milling industry experience. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
Address Ad No. 6354, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Ne ei v 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCHER EXPERI- 
enced in animal nutrition and health 
products seeks a change to technical 
sales or administration. Address Ad No. 
5203, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











IN AGRICULTURAL ADVER- 
public relations. Eleven years’ 
Agricultural college graduate. 
Address Ad No. 5369, Feed- 
Minn. 





TOP MAN 
tising and 
experience. 
Will relocate, 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
(en a eae v 


FOR SALE—FERTILIZER, FEED, SEED 
business. Good community, good volume. 
Northern Iowa location. Address Ad No. 
5371, Feedstuffs, bemumantnn +P 40, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MILL 
with 50 H.P. motor and starter, $2,000. 
S & W Mills, Archibald, Ohio. 

WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST ‘CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











FOR SALE—DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, 2 
years old. Mounted on Chevrolet truck. 
A-1 condition. Fertile Valley Hatchery, 
Fertile, Towa; Phone 3602. 

FOR SALE—GOOD, USED SELF-UNLOAD- 
ing bulk feed bodies in all makes, models, 
sizes and price ranges. Gaddis Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Inc., | Walford, Iowa. 


JAY BEE ALL-IN-ONE PORTABLE FEED 
mill. Good condition. Reason for selling— 
change of activities. Address Ad No. 
5392, Feodstufts, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 





2500. Address Ad No. 5381, Feedstuffs, 
_ Minneapolis : 40, Minn. 

1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL ON 1955 
Ford truck. Very good condition. Price 


$8,950. Write Menton’s Feed Service, Box 
22, Pemberton, Minn.; Phone 2101. 





NE 30x40 WILLIAMS HAMMERMILL 
with 200 H.P. motor, 1,750 R.P.M. One 
6R36 Gruendler breakdown mill for baled 
hay with 150 H.P. motor. Napoleon Al- 
falfa Mills, | Heseem Ohio. 


SALE—TYPE 304 STAINLESS STEEL DRY 
material handling installation, including: 
1,800 cu. ft. weigh hoppers, bucket ele- 
vators, shaker and screw conveyors, etc. 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE— MODERN BULK FEED MILL 
with approximately 12,000 tons mixed 
feed sales yearly. Located in Southern 
California. Address Ad No. 6352, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — FEED MILL, COMPLETE 
with pellet mill, mixers, hammermilis for 
bulk or bagged feed operation. Located 
in broiler and turkey area at Middlebury, 
Ind. Address Ad No. 56389, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — ‘SEVERAL GooD "GRAIN 
elevators and feed mills in Indiana. Fi- 
nancing can be arranged. When buying 
or selling a grain or feed business, call 


us. Boyer & Nail, Real Estate Brokers, 
Milroy, Ind. 
FOR SAL E—TO " SETTLE ESTATE, } FEED 


plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 
other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
Hillsboro, N. b 


FOR SALE—CENTRAL OHIO. SEVERAL 
modern grain elevators and feed milis 
all with complete custom grinding and 
mixing equipment. C. T. Hartman, 1024 
Beechview Drive, Worthington, Ohio; By- 
ron C. Jilek, Realtor. 


SALE—90-ACRE ‘POULTRY FARM. 
63,600 sq. ft. buildings, concrete floors, 
abundant water, roads, utilities, near 
major Midwest markets. Ideal pullet and 
egg farm. Equipment and 20,000 laying 
hens and pullets optional. Reasonable. 
Address Ad No. 5391, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





FOR 


FOR SALE—LONG | ESTABL ISHED FEED 


and animal health business. Wholesale- 
retail, 100 dealers, four states, $300,000 
sales, own and national brands. Sell 


inv.-accts.-equipment, lease or sell real 
property. Best location Middle West. Will 
separate. Business increasing rapidly, also 
owner's age. Address Ad No. 5387, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
Richardson, and O K bagging scales; 
Union Special, Fischbein, Minneapolis, and 
Wilcox & Gibbs sewing heads. Whizzer 
bagging conveyors, bins. Winborns, Mill 
Equipment Service, Williamsburg, lowa. 





USED PORTABLE 
MILL EQUIPMENT 
used 


1—1957 B & L Portable Mill 

1—1956 B & L Portable Mill 

2—1956 lowa Portable Mills including 
2T mixers and Diesel engines 

page aa Portable Millis including 


Discount for cash or terms available. Can 
ees or Gee dee 
in Oelwein, lowa. Write or phone 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardsen Scale; truck scales, hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mille. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—ONE 2-TON " STRONG- SCOTT 
triple action horizontal mixer, year and 


half old; one ton size Blue Streak twin 
spiral mixer; one 2-ton Howell mixer, two 
years old; all in good condition with 


write or phone Mid- 
1502 Truman, 


motors and starters, 
west Milling Equipment Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


FOR SALE—QUICK CHANGE SCREEN 


75 H.P. Prater grinder, drag and 15 H.P. 
motor, 7% H.P. blower, Union Machine 
corn sheller, 150 ft. elevator cup belt, 
legs and boot, Prater corn cracker, grain 
cleaner, 1-ton Prater mixer, 1-ton Fair- 
field mixer, 2-ton Prater mixer, Union 
Special sewing machine. Address Ad No. 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


5376, Feedstuffs, 
SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 





100 H.P. ACE 


let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
Pneu-Vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 50 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 3-ton 
8S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. E. Hagan Mil! Machin- 


ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo.; 


Phone 6-2197. 

MOBILE MIL L— NEW GU ARANTEE “ON 
471 General Motors diesel (120 H.P.) 
Heavy duty industrial hammermill with 
magnet; 2 to 3 ton mixer (140 bu.), extra 
large space for carrying sacked feed 
Also space for 4,000 Ib., 8 compartment 
bulk concentrate bin. All on 1956 S-160 
2-speed “cab-forward” International with 
new motor last week. Written guarantee 
on complete unit backed by deposit your 
bank. Priced to sell at only $8,850. Call 
Advance Farm Service, Madison, 5S. : 
phone Clinton 6-4266. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
EN 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 








Inc., Baltimore 24, . Ma. 
ELECTRO-MAGNET, , su SPE NDED TY PE, 
general industrial model, rated 1045 
watts, D.C. Address Ad No. 5375 Feed- 
stuffs, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED—GOOD USED CALIFORNIA HY- 


flo pellet mill and California Master. 
Santa Ynez Grain & Milling Co., Santa 
Ynez, Cal. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
a ——— 


ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL LIQUIDA- 








tions. Let McLaughlin, Ward & Co. han 
die sales of equipment in unwanted 
plants. None too large or too small. We 
will sell for you or buy outright com- 
plete plarts anywhere in U.S.A. We are 
large handlers of grain, feed and seed 
equipment McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
phone State 9-8141; ask for A. L. Ward, 
Jackson, Mich. 

USED MOISTURE TESTERS—Don't pay oa 


fancy price for a new tester when we can 
sell you an excellent factory reconditioned 
instrument. All popular makes available. 
Prices stort at $125. Send for FREE CATA- 
LOG on grain and seed testing and han- 
dling equipment. Burrows Equipment Co., 





offices 
111 today. 





1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 











NEW & 


Pellet Mills, and 
E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 


FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


USED 


Grain Cleaners 
Balto. 24, Md. 











through dealers. Sales backed 





You would be selling a com 


FORMULA FEED SALESMAN 


We have openings for territory managers and assistants 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois territories. Sales experience 
in formula feeds or an agricultural background desirab ble. 


gy line of high quality feeds 


searchers and aggressive advertising. 


Limited traveling, company car, paid expenses, salary plus 
high potential earnings from bonus commissions. 


Please mail your complete resume to G. M. Prust. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Decatur, Illinois 





y experienced nutritional re- 








more 


aduenrtisers use 


than any other 
publication in 
the feed industry 
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By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Corn Price Forecast 


What is going to happen to the 
price of corn? Where do we stand in 
comparison with the price patterns 
of the past two years? 

You can get a good idea as to the 
present outlook of the price of corn 
by looking at Exhibit 1. Here is 
shown the Kansas farm price of corn 
by months, since January, 1958, with 
a forecast through July, 1960. The 
forecast was made as of Nov. 1, and 
is the solid line. The shaded area 
around this line indicates the most 
likely range in prices. I call it the 
“uncertainty” band. 

As you can see, the price of corn 





has followed a recovery pattern be- | 
ginning at about the season's low 
price during harvest reaching a high 
point in July in both 1958 and 1959. 
This is a typical pattern and is fol- 
lowed more years than not. You will 
notice the “uncertainty” band widens 
the further out the forecast is made. 


Of course, corn prices may not re- 
act in a typical way this year. How- 
ever, indications so far this season 
point to a slightly greater recovery 
than usual. 

If you are in the market for corn, 
now would be about as good a time 
to buy forward 4-6 months as you're 
likely to have in that period of time. 


EXHIBIT 1. Corn Prices 
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Minnesota Schedules 
Feed Dealers School 


ST. PAUL—Plans have been com- | 


pleted for the Retail Feed Dealers 
Training School scheduled Jan. 4-8 
at the St. Paul campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The program, conducted by univer- 
sity and industry personnel, arranged 
for this training course will deal with 
management, products and services. 
Program portions dealing with man- 
agement will permit registrants to 
hear and take part in discussions in 
three functions of management: Ef- 
fective business planning, organiza- 
tion and delegation of responsibility 
and education and control in business 
management. In products and serv- 
ices, the program will deal with live- 
stock, dairy and poultry management 
and nutrition. 

Only 50 registrations can be ac- 
commodated at the training course. 





HIGH VALUE ROUGHAGE 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL, with nutritional and 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinois 





They will be accepted on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Three industry representatives will 
help out in the sessions. They are: W. 
H. Lenton, Farmers Elevator 
Inc., Stewartville; George W. Kolb, 
vice president, Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn., Belgrade (Minn.) Flour Mill 
Co., and Joseph E. Donovan, Dono- 
van’s Inc., Albert Lea. All three will 
be joined by Prof. Richard Phillips, 
department of economics, Iowa State 
University. 

Other industry personnel on the 
program and planning committee are: 
W. H. Donahoo, secretary, Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange; Alvin E. Oliver, 
executive vice president, Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Lloyd Tobias, presi- 
dent, Northwest Retail Feed Assn., 
Pipestone (Minn.) Grain Co. 


- 
—_— 


FEED COMPANY SOLD 

LAMESA, TEXAS—Barnett & Ay- 
ers Feed & Seed Co., in business for 
more than two decades, has been sold 
to Ward Franklin and associates. 
They will operate the company as 
Farmers Market and Elevator, Inc. 
The new owners will continue to sell 
feed, seed and fertilizer, but they 
also will specialize in grain buying. 
Complete storage capacity for grain 
is around 42 million pounds. 








You invest for PROFIT 


when you 
buy 


Send for Proof-Positive Survey 


that reveals in 
black and white — 
backed by facts — 
that there’s more 
Profit with Prater. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO 


PRATER, 


1537 S$ 


Gi 


55th Ct. Chicago 50 


Co.., 





ue 


We probably have seen the bottom 
price this season as far as cash corn 
is concerned in Kansas. 

Corn prices in other states will 
vary somewhat from the Kansas 
price, but the same general pattern 
usually is followed in most of the 
Corn Belt. 


| more 
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'Wirthmore Bulk Plant 
'Planned in New York 


CALLICOON, N.Y.— Charles and 
Alan Sommer, North Branch, N.Y., 


| father and son distributers of Wirth- 


Feeds, will operate a new 
Wirthmore bulk feed service out of 


| Callicoon. 


The new two-man plant, to serve 
farms within a 25 mile radius, con- 
sists of six 18-ton holding bins and a 
truck platform scale. It is designed 


| for elevating feeds from beneath the 


railroad siding where bulk freight 
cars are unloaded and is equipped to 


| unload feeds from hopper-type rail 


cars directly into bulk trucks. 

Alan Sommer is presently in 
charge of the family poultry opera- 
tion, consisting of 2,000 layers, 2,000- 
5,000 started pullets and 2,500 meat 


| birds 





aad 


You d 


be Surprised! 


What you can do to increase your egg quality 


One way or another, YOU pay for losses in handling eggs. With the 
high-speed equipment of modern automation, if the count is made 
before eggs are processed, and then “lost” anywhere along the line, 


YOU lose. 


A large country plant reports getting as low as 50% yield at times 
last summer off high-speed equipment. 

There's a practical answer if you believe that .. . 

“QUALITY IS MADE BEFORE IT’S LAID.” 

No one has come up with a way to ADD Quality after the egg is laid. 
BUT—There Is a difference in strains based on genetic background and 
the ability of these eggs to “take it.” 

For its quality-egg program with feeders, a milling company is re- 


ported recommending five strains. 


The Mount Hope QUEEN is one of them. 
At 1959 Random Sample Tests, using four Best Tests and the 10 most 
popular National Strains, The QUEEN was second in Albumen Quality 


and Income. 


You may want to suggest to your Producers that under the new USDA 
standards of “Fresh Fancy” quality, The QUEEN, with its all-'round 
quality, has “The Egg of the Future." Our many Franchised Hatcheries 
would like an opportunity to prove it. More details, if requested. 


be 
i — Mount Hope Poultry Farm, Inc. 
“ BATAVIA, NEW YORK 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 





ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


TOU e UCSC eee eee eee eee) 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 





Covers feeds, feeding, economic trends, ete. Includes @ repert 
of hundreds of feeding “experiments. Has = chapter on sterility by Dr. 
medicine, University of illincls, 641 pages sheet geanaeo _ ED $7.50 





IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


This beok will enable to analyze the operations tn your feed mili 
t Se ae to sebecing apauiing engunses ts Gght mates east canta 


high molasses and maintenance. It 
hensive and well-diagrammed report on in-plant —\— — <e $15.00 


(If both “In-Plant Cost Standards” (listed above) and “Warehousing 
Operations” (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


vestigations into largest single cost factor of the moderna $15.00 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


guide cxguatention, cetehitinet, mensgunet, Gales 
a rae cotans te Gang of tage. ae Goa te $7.50 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 

swine raiscr’s handbook. Steck selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork fer heme $6.95 
ase. 447 pages, B01 Mllustretions, 40 tables .......-6secceccecenceses e 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 
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THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 





ae ae ees ee 
tables and illustrations. A Srastionl Rundhock 600detsecap ese 66useeECee $8.7 


; 
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Pee eee PCP EPEC eee eee eee eee eee 





A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and im cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what to follow~ 
ing ite from the farmer, how it is graded, and the 
Glee ove See Se eee D ae, Ge ee So Se ee 
ref $a $F legis— “; 
erence en 
ory ng ty A ee becacduse 6.00 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of rine the best poultry by employing 
authoritative 


how to raise the 
cdere Tecng mctnede Te evtienee Suing nn the veipe fend, Gor a hed 
management 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

jon 133 Mustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac 
bicties, new grewth charts, for rapid grewth......... ° 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


i 
i 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. aiesudeaaabebrttbcenbaniat $5.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
Hom) S5iie © punetient, gulte 6 bebeew 2 Se a 
seis oreetary inoes omy gitar ser olan eae 7.50 
SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 

King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
A Gresenahs costeten of Cte eitiuete wert: an, cage tapten stants, Bunty Giustees 
More with caged The rd 
protein and energy levels for the highly bred producing $5.00 
stock. . 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
y Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 

















MEAT OUTPUT 
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ative to inventories in 1960 will be 
very close to or a little higher than 
1959. Prospective slaughter under 
such a projection would be about 6% 
larger than this year. Such a slaugh- 
ter rate would allow cattle numbers 
to continue upward at a rather fast 
clip. The rise in slaughter reflects 
only the quicker buildup in number 
of young slaughter stock in this cy- 
cle. 


SLAUGHTER WEIGHTS MAY 
EASE OFF—Part of the gain in cat- 
tle slaughter in 1960 could be offset 
by lower average slaughter weights. 


CATTLE PRICES AT CYCLICAL 
HIGH—It seems likely that the small 
increase in cattle slaughter in pros- 
pect for 1960, together with a very 
large slaughter of hogs will take the 
bloom off cattle prices. A sharp break 
in prices is not likely, but a period 
that calls for wariness is being en- 
tered. 

The level of cattle slaughter in 
prospect for next year indicates 
slowly downtrending prices general- 
ly. Prices of cows and feeder cattle 
likely will show greater declines than 
fed cattle. Seasonal price changes 
likely would be evident in these low- 
er grades and a major part of the 
year’s decline likely would be felt 
during late summer and fall. 


CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORTS 
MAY BE LOWER — With the up- 
trend in domestic production and 
lower prices, imports of cattle and 
beef probably will decline next year 
although they will continue at rela- 
tively high levels. At the same time, 
the supply of processing meat from 
domestic production is not expected 
to increase greatly next year and 
sausage makers probably will be 
looking for additional supplies from 
foreign countries. 


HOG SLAUGHTER TO BE LARG- 
ER THROUGH FIRST HALF OF 
1960—More fall pigs will mean more 
hogs for slaughter in the first half 
of 1960. The increase over 1959 
slaughter rates may be fairly uni- 
form with a slight increase possible 
during the second quarter. Should a 
small reduction occur in the spring 
crop, as now seems probable, sow 
marketings late next spring would 
add more to slaughter supplies of 
hogs than they did last spring and 
summer. 


1960 SPRING PIG CROP MAY 
BE DOWN SLIGHTLY — Since the 
10 states reporting earlier intentions 
account for such a large part of the 
total crop, some decline in early far- 
rowings is clearly indicated. Farrow- 
ing intentions for the main farrow- 
ing months of March-May in 10 
states will be reported in December 
as well as December-May intentions 
for all states. Until then the prob- 
able size of the entire spring crop 
will be subject to considerable con- 
jecture, but it currently appears like- 
ly that the 1960 spring crop will be 
down slightly. 

HOG PRICES TO AVERAGE 
LOWER IN FIRST HALF OF 1960— 
Any seasonal recovery in hog prices 
in the early months of next year 
likely will be small and prices will 
continue below last winter’s prices. 
Prices will likely show their season 
advance late in the spring or early 
summer. 


HOG PRICES IN LAST HALF OF 
1960—If the 1960 spring pig crop is 
down, as expected, hog prices in the 
last half will be close to or a little 
higher than a year earlier. For the 
year as a whole, hog prices will like- 
ly average a little lower than in 1959. 

ANOTHER RISE LIKELY IN 
SHEEP INVENTORIES—tThe shorn 
wool incentive price for next year 
is 62¢ per lb.—the same as for the 
first five years of the program. Pros- 
pects are that sheep and lamb prices 
next year may average close to or 





only slightly below prices this year. 
Weather conditions will be a factor 
in the West. It appears likely that 
sheep numbers will continue their 
slow uptrend. Annual sheep and lamb 
slaughter would be in line with the 
gain numbers. 

If slaughter lamb prices this win- 
ter average close to or a little above 
last winter’s prices, as expected, 
chances are good for at least average 
returns in lamb feeding this season. 

The strong demand for meat is ex- 
pected to continue in 1960. Personal 
incomes are expected to be up next 
year. The inelastic nature of the de- 
mand for meat indicates that the in- 
creased quantities of meat produc- 
ed next year will move into con- 
sumption at slightly lower prices. 
Hence, it appears likely that the 
consumer’s dollar spent for meat in 
1960 will be close to or only a little 
below this year’s ratio. 





EGGS, BROILERS 
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to become so large as to require a 
substantial diversion of current pro- 
duction to cold storage to clear the 
market. If by then there is no ex- 
pectation of a substantial cutback in 
the number of replacement pullets 
being raised, shell and frozen eggs 
will move into storage only at low 
prices, perhaps almost as low as in 
the late spring of 1959. 

If, on the other hand, USDA said, 
evidence of a cutback in chickens 
raisea becomes apparent early in the 
spring, strong interest in storage will 
tend to sustain springtime prices. 


Layer Numbers 


‘ Egg production in the first half of 
1960 likely will be below 1959 because 
of the reduced flock. The number of 
layers Nov. 1 totaled about 312 mil- 
lion, 2% less than on the same date 
last year. This is the lowest number 
for the date since 1940. Laying flocks 
averaged 307,083,000 layers during 
October—down 1% from last year. 

USDA reports that in the second 
half of 1960, egg output will be af- 
fected by availability of replacement 
pullets, but the possible reduction in 
such birds is likely to be offset by 
continued higher rates of lay. 


Broiler Picture 

Broiler production in the first half 
of 1960 is also likely to be below 1959. 
Chick placements since May have 
been below the year before, and they 
are likely to continue so until about 
mid-1960. 

Since May there has been a cutback 
in the number of breeder-type pullets 
hatched for hatchery supply flocks. 
As a result, in about the second quar- 
ter of 1960 a smaller supply of hatch- 
ing eggs may emerge as a temporary 
limiting factor in broiler production. 


Turkey Production 


Turkey production in 1960 is likely 
to be up to the 1959 record of 82 mil- 
lion birds, with more of the coming 
year’s crop in heavy-breed birds and 
fewer in light breeds. If the 1960 
crop comes up to the 1959 level, the 
price will likely be close to the pros- 
pective 1959 average of about 23¢. 





CANCER CLAUSE 


(Continued from page 1) 





Mr. Flemming also said, “... We 
would oppose any attempt to take 
the cancer clause out of the food ad- 
ditives amendment, and we will sup- 
port the inclusion of such a clause in 
the color bill which is now before 
Congress.” 

Thus, any effort to ease the feed 
industry and feeding problems by 
congressional removal of the so- 
called Delaney provision would ap- 
pear to have strong official opposi- 
tion. 





Strength at Memphis 
In Oilseed Meal Futures 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures were generally higher on the 
Memphis Board of Trade this week, 
compared with a week earlier. The 
upturn continued to result mainly 
from the foreign demand for pro- 
teins, due to the drouth situation in 
Europe. 

Speculative activity inclined to- 
ward the long side of the market, 
pit observers said. 

At the close of the period, cotton- 
seed oil meal suffered a decline on 
the report of some re-sale meal and 
profit-taking at these high levels 
There was a belief that supplies may 
be more burdensome than at first 
anticipated. Cottonseed oil meal! 
maintained an advance for the week. 

Traders said that domestic mixed 
feed demand continued at a pace 
lower than last year at this time, 
with ratios still less favorable than 
a year earlier. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed unchanged to $1 ton higher; 
unrestricted soybean oil meal 25¢@ 
$1.45 higher, and bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal 50¢ lower to $1.75 
higher. Only one contract was down. 

Traded during the period were 900 
tons of unrestricted soybean oi] meal 
and 2,200 tons of bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal. 


_— 
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Centennial and United 


Pacific Discuss Merger 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Two propos- 
als will be submitted to directors of 
Centennial Mills, Inc., at a meeting 
Nov. 24, Moritz Milburn, president of 
Centennial, reported recently. 

It was announced two weeks ago 
that negotiations are in progress lead- 
ing to the combination of United Pa- 
cific Corp. and Centennial, “either 
through merger or stock acquisition.” 

Forty percent of the outstanding 
Centennial capital stock is owned by 
United Pacific Corp. and Mr. Milburn, 
the two largest stockholders. 

Board members of the two firms 
met Nov. 3 and discussed the merger 
plans but took no action. 

Centennial Mills recently closed 
out its Centennial-Crown Portland 
Feed division (Feedstuffs, Sept. 12). 


ii, 
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MRS. V. D. LEVENS DIES 
KANSAS CITY—Mrs. Gale Shirley 
Levens, 40, wife of V. D. Levens, 
president of Bruce Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, died Nov. 10 at Menorah 
Hospital, Kansas City, where she had 
been a patient nine weeks. 
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Pillsbury Announces 
Plans for Flour Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for con- 
struction of a flour mill to cost more 
than $1 million have been announced 
by the Pillsbury Co. 

The mill will have a daily capacity 
of 4,000 cwt. and will be built in Pills- 
bury’s East Los Angeles complex 
which includes a million and a quar- 
ter bushel grain elevator, warehouses, 
refrigerated foods plant and the com- 
pany’s Los Angeles offices. 

Design and engineering for the 





mill is nearly completed, says the 
Pillsbury Co. Construction will begin 
immediately. The company estimates 


that the mill will be in production 
during the fail of 1960. It will in- 
clude pneumatic handling and bulk 
flour storage facilities. 


<n 
——_— 


Brokers Move 
MINNEAPOLIS—Warner Broker- 





age Co., Inc., has moved to 4301 E. 
50th St. here, according to an an- 
nouncement by E. K. Warner, presi- 
dent. 





DELMARVA 


(Continued from page 1) 





duction on Delmarva compared to 
the other major areas,” he said. 

Delmarva has been challenged by 
competing broiler areas to keep up 
with its competition or give up its 
markets. Delmarva has increased 
production from 128 million birds in 
1954 to more than 180 million in 1958. 
This is a 41% increase. 

On the other hand, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, collectively, 
have increased production from 261 
million in 1954 to 555 million in 1958. 
This is a total increase of 294 million 
or 113%, almost a 23% annual expan- 
sion. 

The rail movement to Delmarva in 
1958 was approximately 150,000 tons 
of soybean meal and 215,600 tons of 
corn. Rail tonnage, because of high 
freight rates, will show an appreciable 
loss in revenue for 1959, says the in- 


dustry. 


“Unanimously, we applaud the in- 
tent of the railroads to retire rate 
disparities by instituting a competi- 
tive system of rate applications, com- 
plementary to the preservation and 
growth of the feed industry and rail- 
road system,” Mr. Davis said. 

Earl Hummer, a _ consultant in 
transportation from Washington, 
D.C., was employed as a part-time 
assistant to work with DPI’s trans- 
portation committee. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





THE USDA IS RUNNING OUT of terminology, the National Soybean 
Processors Assn. notes. The agency now is referring to both 1955 and 1956 
corn still under farm loans as “re-extended reseal.” 


~ 


v 


DIFFICULTY FOR CATTLE feeders in some Corn Belt areas in get- 
ting bank financing this season is said to have resulted in quite a number 
of cases where ranchers with feeder cattle for sale are carrying farmers who 
do the feeding and finishing. Along with the factor of tighter money supplies 
and higher interest rates, bankers were reported to feel that the combination 
of high prices paid for feeder cattle and prospective lower prices for fed 
cattle would result in poor returns for many feeders and make loans less 
secure. However, there have been recent reductions in feeder cattle prices. 


v 


~ 


WITH TURKEYS, NOT TO MENTION cranberries, on everyone’s mind 
these days, some of the folks in Arkansas are thinking especially hard about 
the birds. Roy C. Ritter, president of the Arkansas Turkey Federation, writes 
in the association’s bulletin that “with the rolling hills and climate and the 
type and size of farms we now have in Arkansas, we can write our own 
ticket as to how big and how good we want to be in the turkey business. Geo- 
graphically we are located right in relation to markets and in relation to 
feed supplies. We are close enough to the Grain Belt to the north, the supply 
of milo to the south and west, and Arkansas ranks third or fourth in soy- 
bean production. This, combined with people who are willing to work, en- 
ables us to go forward and be a major factor in turkey production.” 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


4 AND D FEEDING OIL 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 





ply imple straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
al on units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in KB drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
cluded 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 19%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 600 D, 1,500 A 17%é; 
300 D, 1,500 A 5 300 D, 750 A 14%¢@; 
75 D, 750 A 14%¢ 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firnm price per ib. in 55-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 13%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% @20¢, 
3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 16@18¢, 
2,250 A 18@19%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New 


York or Pennsylvania 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., f.o.b. 


Denver 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
le 0A 


I 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,25 
19¢ Ib., 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 
750 A 16¢ Ib 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
pl hort lehydrated $52 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

Ipp lequate 17 dehydrated, 100,000 

tamin A $70.50 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
e supply fair; carlots, 17% protein, 
hydrated with 100,000 units Vitamin 
guaranteed $64.50@65.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 

ent for nearby requirements; dehydrated 
17 100,000 A $65.80 rail, immediate; 
$ . t half November; suncured 13% 

rR No. 1 $46@48, truck or rail 


nd good; supply fair; 


“Sal nd 
Boston: Deman 
7 9; suncured 13% $49 


hydrated 17% $¢ 








I 


Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
I tight 17 dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bu pellets $52; sacked meal $57, Omaha 
basis 

Portland: mand good trend higher; 
supply limited; 15 suncured $45; dehy 
drated $66.40 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
upp idequate vitamin A, 17 $68@ 69; 

ets $65@66 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
1" dehydrated $68. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 


tein guaranteed 100,00 units vitamin 


Los Angeles: Demand steady: trend un- 


changed pply adequate; dehydrated meal, 
1 protein, 100,000 A 52, bulk; dehy- 
ed pellet mea 17 protein, 100,000 
$54, bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein $46@ 
‘" bull suncured crumbles, 15% protein 
$48@49 bulk 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
eady to higher; $72.50, Boston 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 








limited; suncured, 13% fine $46; 
lrated 17%, 100,000 4, demand sldéw, 
end firm, supply ample $62 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
good: 15¢ protein suncured $45, deliv- 
é d, truck loads: 136,000 A unit dehydrated 
$48 lelivered, truck loads 
Kansas City: Demand fair with larger 
verators hipping steadily but mostly 
iz I bool gs; trend steady to stronger, 
po ble $2 price rise indicated for next 
week supply tight dehydrated alfalfa 
eal with 17 protein and 100,000 units 
rnir \ laranteed on arrival reground 
pellets $57, sacked; pellets $52, bulk: meal 
with 18 proteir nd 125,000 units A $61 
1; meal with 20 protein and 150,000 
units A $67 meal demand 
wand ft from a week 
N 1 fine No 1 & 
$37 @38 No 7 sacked 
Minneapolis: Den supply ade- 
late; trend steady; 17% dehydrated, 100,- 
unit tamin A reground pellets $58 
il} Minneapolis oiled reground pellets 
$60 ‘ $4 more 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 


nk truc or car lots, bleachable 
Ww $6.25 cwrt vellow grease 
Ogden: Supply normal; $5.50 ewt. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
allow ¢ ¢n vellow grease 5\%¢ Ib. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
lequ 


supply i te: €@6%¢ Ib., tank cars 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good bleachable white 5 


white tallow 6%¢ Ib yellow grease 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply se 
prime tallow, tank cars. 6¢ Ib drums 8%¢ 
Ib f.o.b northern Texas packing plants 
witt returnable drums 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend steady: bleachable fancy tallow steady 
at 6¢ t f.o.1 producer's plant 


Kansas City: Demand slow from mixers: 
ly supply ample; prime tallow 


trend steac 


5 ¢ it tar ear 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
cy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 


ple bleachable far 
“ee It 


BARLEY FEED 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ly adequate rolled $1.90 cwt 


Boston: Demand fair supply adequate: 
Pr 1 


$46.50 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
ed 90¢@$1.02 cwt ground screenings 


n 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 

trend unchanged; rolled $56: ground $54 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply adequate; $35, carlots. 


















Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 


trend firm; sup- 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand facters prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 





f.o.b. New Jersey. 





Demand slow; trend steady; 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
vemand fair; s ly d; 
Demand and supply good; Demané fair; supply gee 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; Demand and supply 





80 granular $31.50; Demand fair; supply good 


CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


BLOOD FLOUR New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28 





New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 


guaranteed 80% 
boxecars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib 


trend firm; sup- hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 


and trend steady; 


Demand and supply steady; 


trend unchanged; 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 


Demand and supply steady; 








COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand improved; supply steady; 
limited; imported $79, 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS trend firm: price per 


15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, 
3,000 A 21% @23¢: 







3,000 A 22@23¢; 
supply adequate; 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
New York: Demand poor; 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
54 Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 


GLUTEN FEED 
(All quotations for al! cities are sacked 





Minneapolis: Feed $50.90, meal $64.90. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST | ee gene weed 955.06. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
carlots; 9% @12%¢ 





Chicago: Feed $44, 
Cleveland: Feed $52.14, 











Ft. Worth: Feed $52.96, meal $66.96 
Indianapolis: Feed $49.36, meal $63.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $44, meal $58 
Louisville: Feed $51.21, meal $65.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $54.20, meal $68.20. 
New York: Feed $56.43, meal $69.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $54.71, meal $68.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $55.02, meal $69.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $52.96, meal $66.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $44, meal $58. 
Decatur, Ill.: Feed $37.75, meal $54.75 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; trend steady; $50. 
COTTONSEED ODL MEAL 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
11% old process $75.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $74@74.50. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $70.70, bulk, deliv- 
ered Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply light; $79 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 2% fat $72.40. 

Chicago: Demand good: trend higher; 
supply fair; Memphis basis, hydraulic $67, 
solvent $64.50, carlots. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $72. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply poor; $87.60 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply ample; old process $72.50, new proc- 

’ 








mnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
adequate; $71. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light; 
41% old process $70; solvent, 1 fat added 
$69.10@71, nominal; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $19@20, sacked 

Ogden: Supply average: 41% $85@90 





Memphis: Demand good trend steady; 
supply fair; prime 41% protein, old proc 
ess $68.50; new process, 41 Solvent $64.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: sup 
ply limited; 41 expeller process 79. de 


livered truck lots 
St. Louis: Demand fair 
supply limited; solvent $ 


trerd firmer 





Los Angeles: Demand good trend very 


firm; supply smaller; $69@70, bulk 

Buffalo: Demand poor trend steady; 
supply adequate; $86.50, Boston 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; old process $69, sackec 
Memphis: solvent $6 

San Francisco: Demand good supply 
tight 41% $67, bulk; 44% $70, bulk 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.o.b 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonvill 
Fla., or Philadelphia 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 





New York: Demand nd supply good 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 50- and 100-Ib 
bags or 100-lb. drums 1500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums 000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drur f.o.1 or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York 


Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib 12,009, - 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 134 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12% 53, fob. Tupelo in 100-1 mult 


wall bags, $50 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum f 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100-lb. multi 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 

Coronet, Fla.: Carload, bagged $66.25 
and bulk $63.25; truck load, bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla 








Cincinnati: 18 phosphorus $84 ; 13 
phosphorus $66.96, f.0.b. Cincinnati 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%. mini- 
mum calcium 32 maximum calcium } 
maximum fluorine 19% $74.35 r 





f.o.b. Houston; 100-Ib. multiwall bags 
bulk. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% & 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 


equalized from nearest producing point 
carload basis; bulk carloads 3 less in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 mors 
Western slope prices: for delivery t extal 
lished railroad stations and by tru at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90 Washing 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho $107.15 
bulk carloads $3 less: truck loads less 
than 10 tons, $10 more. 

Cincinnati: 18% * phosphorus $95.15 


f.o.b. Cincinnati 

Portiand: Demand good; supply amp 
trend unchanged; $115 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos 
phorus. 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Tll., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50: bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Cotumbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwal! bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 
ecarload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Carload and truck 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City, Texas 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $97.60, delivered in Denver 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand improved; supply fair 
dark and medium dark $58 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair: bourbon: light $48, dark $509, 
solubles $77. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $46.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow: trend wun- 
settled: supply light; $58 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $66.50, delivered, truck lots. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply poor: $56, bulk, Boston. 

San Francisco: Demand ‘air; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85. 
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DRIED BEET PULP Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; HOMINY FEED supply fair; 60% $67.60, 66 $75, bulk; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; $6.50 cwt. | Chicago: Demand fair; trend stead $ 0, § $78, sacked 
supply adequate; $50@51. Minneapolis: Demand very good, but sup- | supply adequate; $45, carlots Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply amp 
Ogden: Supply average; $45 @50. ply tight; trend steady to stronger; $6.50 Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight meat an = s10@ 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; @5.55 cwt $44.50, Milwaukee or delivered Ft. Worth 
plain $43.50, molasses $43.50. Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup Boston: Demand good; supply adequats Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; | P!Y 800d; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, 1.c.] $50.50, bulk supply good; $50@8 
trend unchanged; $56.40. : Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; | New Orleans: Demand slow; trend stead Denver: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- | SUPPIy adequate; $5.93 cwt., carloads; $6.23 | supply ample; $44@45 — ' ee, SSS oS 
erate; carlots, 50-lb. papers $51.70, Novem- cwt., 1.c. a Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup ’ bulk lots 
ber-December, delivered Ft. Worth San Francisco: Demand steady; supply | ply ample; $44.50 Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; good; $5.75 cwt. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stead) 4 OS. Pram; * » 
Canadian $51. — oo 7 . ; — to higher; supply adequate; $46.50 » offerings 
A. — A en FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) ic. iiaen nest dean ‘etenders St. Paul: Stronger demand and trend 
supply firmer; $32, bulk, Denver. Boston: Demand steady; supply tight; supply ample; white $44; yellow $44 y ple; up $1¢ from last week to 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- $80, nominal Kansas City: Demand slow, with litth Abs . ‘ . 
ply limited; $50, delivered, carlots. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- | better demand from West; trend st« Buffalo: Demand c tals end stead 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- | Client; 85% to 87% protein $75@80, f.0.b. | supply adequate for demand; yellow $33.5 —— © meat scraps ¢ 7 oem 
changed; supply ample; $47.40@48.50, bulk. trucks, north Texas plants | bulk, ; sacked 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- St. Louis: Demand slow; trend stead St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
steady: $51, Boston changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of supply limited; yellow $44.50 supply good; 9 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply protein. Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady t Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
fair; $42.80, bulk. FISH MEAI | higher; supply adequate: $51, bulk, Boston ipply ple 50 protein $1.60 a unit 
: ieee Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; suy bulk 
DRIED BUTTERMILK P—— - Bomene pees: — firm; sup- | ply limited; $54, delivered sastete. , Seattle: Demand good trend steady 
; . = a oe . ~~ . y ampie; 00% mennadcen v pply mple protein $8 ex-ware 
Rip gf + ice laut Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; LINSEED OIL MEAI house 
“= * ode ov@ ic supply light; $140@150. — aa a ; = Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady Chicago: Demand improved; trend ; t nger: supply f y tight meat 
$14 t i ly , 
Osde . ; . aan supply adequate; $160 lar; re fair; carlots ~~ po nd bone § 
den: Supply average; $8.50, 100-lb. bag Ogden: Supp! erage »90 « . solvent 72.50@7 expeller 76@77 — ’ oun 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend f.0 ~ Coast = y $16 ~ a aee $2.21 a unit Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply n Sem Fram — Dae a > —— 
higher: > ack @ : . oe ; —_——. ~ e , , >» 346 yrote ac r , 9 ) i . 
= = ar acl 1 $11@ . 50 cwt., sweet New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady: | * —~ q A J r n: solvent, ra $91 
crea 11.50@12 cwt., carlots. supply good; menhaden, 60% $127.50@130; | ilwaukee: I emand good supply f MILLFEED 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong- scrap $124@126, f.0.b. Gulf | old process $87.50: new process $83 
er; supply light; $12@12.50 ecwt. Boston: Demand una supply steady: $130, | Portland: Demand slow; supply limited Minneapolis ! ff: red a mar 
Buffalo: Demand very good: trend firmer; a a : 7 eens, io" | trend unchanged; $88 Bact / as tand 
supply very limited; $13.90 cwt. Milwankee: Demand good; supply fair; New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nN mid “ $1 from lact week to 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 60% $155, Milwaukee ” ie ' mee ple; trend strong; $82.50@83 . vs Brel : ¢ to § red dog steady 
changed; supply adequate; 12¢ Ib Portland: Demand good; supply ample Philadelphia: Demand and supply f |} at $a 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- trend unchanged; $1.90 a ‘unit = ° trend unsettled: 34¢ $95 Kansas City: é nd dragery trend 
ple; 11%¢ Ib. Chicago: Demand improved; supply am ——— ae ‘ wet, supply ample; $9 —s \ — neg 
. . _ ‘ ple; trend steady on eastern menhaden but SRAM : emand slow; trend strong; suy ‘ ‘ - ; 
» > ’ 7 ‘ . oe j s $39 ’ # ed } : 
DRIED CITRUS PULI easier on Gulf; carlots, menhaden, eastern | ply ample; 34° By, ~» nt $77.80, bull | $ ax 
Boston: Demand very slow; supply ade- $119@125 and scrap $115@121;: Gulf $122 | ° J process $82.30, Omaha basis ' * 
quate; $51. @128 and scrap $118@124; Canadian her- | finneapolis: Demat ST tty — : Ww ichita I nd ! ed r ‘ very 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy; ring meal $1.80 a unit of protein | supply scarce; new process $ rs ‘ e: } Cit 
supply normal; 32.50@35, f.o.b Florida Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited WounSes Decer apes . $75 50, January-Marel ; ‘aan $29 ‘ 
points. on menhaden, sufficient on Peruvian; 60% old process § 1 @ 18.50 Ft. Worth: I nd fair supply suffi 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; menhaden $138; 65% Peruvian $135, deliv- Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong : > : oi. “tl 
supply adequate; $32.50, f.0.b. Florida points ered Ft. Worth sappy sorm old process $95; new pr $49 middlings $ "a — ! 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; ess $91 : , aik midéling i lelivers 
changed; supply limited; orange pulp $41, supply ample; $2.15 a unit of protein, f.o.b. | Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stead Chicag , t ! t 
bulk; lemon pulp, none available West Coast supply adequate new process $89 ee a - ne . : 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Minneapolis: Gulf menhaden, supply am process $9 ’ , i — 
meal $49 ple, demand slow $140@142, delivered, Min ee... ichita: Demand fair; supply suff t und 
: ’ neapolis; 60% blended, West Coast, deliv 4% $89.20 2 
DRIED SKIM MILK | ered $138@150: 70 herring. demand siow Denver: Demand very poor; trend strong : : ; . Curag 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; supply ample $1.75@1.80 a unit of protein supply tight, small crop; $91.94 “+ vee 
trend unchanged: 13¢ Ib. f.o.b. West Coast Kansas City: Demand slow; trend st : 
New Orleans: Demand slow: trend un- Buffale: Demand just fair; tre eady supply tight with production very — . er _ 
changed; supply ample; $11.50@12 cwt | supply ample; 60 protein, 1 $138 solvent meal $72.50 bull Minn 5 , 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; bulk, $143 sacked old process $76.50 . 
$14 cwt Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady j ’ 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight; easy; $1.95 a unit protein, ex-doch ply limited sé protein, California $9 
13¢ It Alaskan delivered, car loads 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; Los Angeles: Demand steady; tr firt 
supply adequate; 11@11%¢ Ib supply adequate; local production $1.85 a er; sul "8 ted; local production ! 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; unit. protets 72, bulk F G D NTS 
supply adequate; $12@12.50 cwt., carlots. San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am San F rancisco: Demand fair; sup; EED IN RE IE 
ee = and slow; trend stronger; ple imported $1.77% a unit of protein pit $74.50, bulk Fish Meal e Scrap e Solubies 
supply light; 13@13.50 cwt 
Ogden: Supply average; $15.15, 100-1» LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAI Tae 
drum Louisville: r hay slow, straw Gmahe: Demand and trend Gi B / Sales C 4 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; excellent: trend of h and straw steady: hort $190, Omaha basis ig Ow qa es om any 
$12.50 cwt. No. 1 hay ny variety of local $30@32 | ; NEW YORK 4 WN Y 
Minneapolis: Very scarce item; demand No. 2 $28@30; straw $20 MALT SPROUTS 0 Bridge S E ° ’ 
good; trend steady; $13.75 Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; Chicage: Li nd i i Tel. HAnover 2-9195 
Buffalo: Demand good trend firmer; supply adequate: No. 1 timothy p25 steady r ‘ ! er bu | 
supply very limited; spray $14 cwt No. 1 red clover $26@27: alfalfa, N l uneven bags $ bu $29 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- ting $32, second cutting $25: « Boston: Demand very slo supp! 
changed; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than $27.50; wheat or mat straw $18@20 | quate $42 
ton lots; 13\%¢ Ib., ton lots Ogden: Supply average; $1.25@1.35 a Milwaukee: Demand good supr fair 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; bale; $25 ton in the barn odd weight $3 ); even weights $38.51 
13%¢ Ib Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy ee 
\ inal tically nil for prairie and Johnson grass ipply ample; $40@42 
DRIED WHEY supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 al Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; falfa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36; No. 2 prairie | ®Upply adequate No. 1 $43 
supply ample 5@6.50 cwt $24@26; No. 2 Johnson grass $22@24, de- | — 2 
Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 100-lb. bag livered Texas common points MEAT AND BONE MEAL 59 
Boston: Demand and supply heavy; 5%¢ Denver: Demand fair; trend good; sup- Boston: Demand improved: supr le 
Ib f.o.b. shipping points ply ample; alfalfa baled, new hay $30, juate $1.1 k protein unit cor rted 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; third cutting 0 $70 
supply light; $6.50 cwt Wichita: Demand good supply suffi Ogden: Supply average; $80 in 1 Ib. | GREENULES 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; cient; prairie $20; alfa 22.50@25 bags | 
supply adequate; $6.15 cwt Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Omaha: De nd good; trend fi p- | — — 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; trend unchanged; $34 ply ample BETTER DISPERSION! \—~ 
} : ; ' 
trend unchanged; $6.80 cwt. Boston: Demand and supply seasonally Portland: Demand good; supply ampl« ~~ , 
Chicago: Demand good; trend upward; steady; No. 2 timothy $41@43 wchanged; $1.45 a unit of proteir DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! * 4 
supply fair: $5.75@6 cwt., f.o.b. plant. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; : Demand fair trend st ry] 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- $24@25 ad aeetein, 3 2 ORE UNIFORMI 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, Los Angeles: Offerings light with slow : 
delivered Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. | demand; U.S. No. 1 $36@37; U No. 2 Cincinnati: Demand good; trend st: CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 
warehouse, Ft. Worth leafy $33@34 U.S. No, 2 supply fair meat and bone I 
A a a a ; Seattle: 1 : ~ : . 1 nd ly ’ Shen Ori _ ‘t l Wwement, Nate. « Phone Park 1-008 mon 
of ; emandad Lor tren steac ; Sup riewens : reman s10OW tre 1 ‘ 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup ply fair alfalfa U.s No 2 green $39 supply ample $80 @85 Guatersville, Alabama - Phone JUstice 2-3156 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt. delivered, truck lots New York: Demand good; trend upwar 
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Omaha: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked meal $38; sacked gray 
shorts $40; bulk standard midds. $35.50, all 
Omaha basis. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $44, middlings $47. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $45.80, sacked; 
gray shorts $47.80, sacked; standard midds. 
$41.70, bulk. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; bran $49.10, mixed feed 
$50.10, shorts $51.10, middlings $49.30 

St. Louis: Sacked, bran $42.50@43, shorts 
$44.50@45: bulk, bran $39@39.50, shorts 
$38@38.50, middlings $37 @37.50. 

Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
bran $50.50@51.50: middlings $52.50@53.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds rested on a plateau 
last week. The export base was the main 
prop, but there is nothing in the picture 
to indicate an upturn or let down. Sales 
were quiet until late on Nov. 10 when 
a brief buying flurry occurred. Mixers’ busi- 


ness held unchanged but the country trade 
lagged and the sacked differential on bran 


and middlings narrowed to $4.50 from $5. 
Quotations Nov. 11: Bulk bran $37@37.50, 
sacked $41.50@42; bulk middlings $39@ 


39.50, sacked $43.50@44; bulk red dog $45.50 


@46, sacked $50@51. 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend upward; bran $50@650.50, standard 
midds. $52.50@53. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
trend unsettled; bran $50, standard midds 
$52.50, red dog $58 

Néew Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $48.50@49.25, 
shorts $50.75@51.50; bulk, bran $44@44.75, 
shorts $46.50@47.25, middlings $46.25@47. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply adequate; shorts $43.25, bran $41.25, 
mill run $42.25 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $46, mid- 
dlings $51: to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $53, middlings $58; to California: red 
bran and mill run $53.50, middlings $58.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $45, delivered, common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $41. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $48@49, 


demand slower, trend weaker, supplies 
red bran $52@53, bulk, slow 
trend, adequate supplies. 
Demand good millfeed 
bran $52.50, bulk. 


FEED 
fair: 
granules $90, 


bulk, 
more plentiful; 
demand, steady 

San Francisco: 
$48.50, bulk; red 


MINERAL 


Worth: 
cient: all-purpose 
mineral phosphorus, 
block $113: cattle-sheep mineral 7% phos- 
phorus granules $100, block $107; hog min- 
eral phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phos- 
phorus 2% $77 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 


supply suffi- 
block $97; 
6% granules $106, 


Demand 


Ft. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $100. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $113 ton in 50-Ib. 
blocks; $103°' ton, granular, 50-lb. bag 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with todine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $79. 


COB FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY PARTICLES REMOVED 
TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P. O. Box 185 Tiptes, ladiazc 


Phowe or Telegraph: 
Pederol 3582, Ehwood, iediasa 











MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What De You Need? 
— ferry Parke 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








GORTON’S 


MAR-VI-TIC 
BLEND 


A combination of edible fish by-prod- 
ucts in the form of: 


RED FISH MEAL 
RED FISH SOLUBLES 
PLUS 


additive essential vitamins, antibiotics, 
and other micro-ingredients. 


For Broilers, Layers, Hogs and Turkeys 
Ask for Details 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 Milk Set. 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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MOLASSES 

Boston: Demand seasonally improved; sup- 
ply stable; 16%¢ gal., tank cars. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10%¢ gal., New Orleans; $17.95 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrup 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10%¢ gal. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 10\4%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal. tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib. customers’ drums $7.05. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improving; supply 
sufficient; blackstrap 11% ¢ gal., f.o.b. Hous- 
ton; delivered Ft. Worth truck $25.94, sell- 
er’s market price on date of shipment. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 10¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans and $22.60 ton, de- 
livered Memphis, truck. 

Minneapolis: Demand a bit better than 
last week; supply adequate; trend steady; 
$31, tank truck, delivered. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $29, bulk, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$20.25, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal. f.o.b. Albany. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $20.25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 

al. 


$20, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, 
NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10- 
kilo lots; $6.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; 
$6.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 
Minneapolis: Feeding rolled oats $1 high- 
er, $85; reground oat feed demand good, 


some booking forward, supplies ample, $19, 
stronger by $2, otherwise no changes; 
feeding oatmeal $69; pulverized $47; 
crimped $61. 

Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat millfeed $44.20; reground $24.70, 
November 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend slightly 
stronger; supply ample; reground $24.30, 
rolled oats $87.30, feeding oatmeal $79.80, 
pulverized $53.30, crimped $70.30. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $30; pul- 
verized white oats $55. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65; ground $62; 
cleaned $64. 

Boston: Demand good: supply irregular; 
white pulverized $58.50@59; reground oat 
feed $27.50, nominal. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm to slightly higher; carlots, reground 
oat feed $16.50@17; No. 1 fine ground feed- 
oatmeal $80; feeding rolled oats $80 


Pulverized white demand 
fair $54; domestic demand 
fair $28.50; Canadian oat feed 
supply light $30.50. 
Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; 3%% protein, re- 
feed $23.25. 
Demand stow; 
local production, 


Philadelphia: 
slow, supply 
slow, supply 
demand slow, 

Memphis: 
to higher; 
ground oat 

Los Angeles: 
supply tight; 
$66. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; 
ply fair; $54, bulk, delivered truck 
(38 Ib. or better). 


OYSTER SHELL 
Demand good; supply ample; 
western $34; eastern $39; 


trend firmer; 
pulverized 


sup- 
lots 


Portland: 
trend unchanged; 
granite grits $28; shell flour $24. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-lb. paper $23.45; in 
50-Ib. paper $23.70; in 25-lb. paper $25.95. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

New Orleans: 
trend steady: 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; $24.45. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 

changed: supply ample; $14.80. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
26% $47. 


Demand and supply good; 
$24 @25.50. 
Demand fair; 


trend steady; 


un- 


PEAT MOSS 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 a bale, 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale in carlots. 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
supply ample; standard 7% 


trend 
cu. 


steady; 
ft. bales 
$3.80. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; fair; 
$2.85 a bale, f.o.b. pier. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend wun- 
changed: supply adequate; Canadian 5.6 
cu. ft. bales $3.65. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply 
$3.65 a bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-lb. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 
25-Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Boston: Demand and supply fair; 


supply 


fair; 


$81. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $80@82.50, f.o.b. north Texas 
plants. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $1.40 a unit of protein. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 


ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 
3¢ In ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


New York: Trend steady: feed grade (in 


feed supplements) 4%¢ gem. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran $34@35, f.0.b. south 





Texas rice mills; hulls $3.50, f.0.b. mills. 
Leos les: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; California production, high 
fat content, bran $53. 
San cisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; bran $45; polished $49. 


SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand better for domestic; 


trend steady to higher; supply ample; 
carlots, ground grain screenings $31.50; 
Canadian $29.40. 

Minneapolis: Very little action in this 
commodity; limited offerings; demand only 
fair; no price change from last week; 


Canadian $24, lights $9@19, mediums $20 
@29, heavies $30@40, flax screenings, basis 
15% $43. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; oat screenings $19. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; cupply limited; 
ground mixed grain $34.50@36 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; ground, sacked $38.50, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$32.75, New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23 @25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88 @25. 
$22.20 @ 22.47. 

: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 

Ogden: Supply normal; milo $42@43. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 
$1.98@2, delivered Texas common points. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend easi- 


steady; 


er; supply ample; milo $2.10 cwt., bulk. 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; milo $46, bulk, carloads. 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$59.50, bulk, Decatur. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply normal; $69.20. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 


supply adequate; $60, bulk, Decatur. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; carlots: 44% $73@74 November, 


50% protein $81.50 
December, de- 
44% $74.50@ 


$72.50@73.50 December; 
@82.50 November, $81@82 
pending on origin; trucks: 
75.50. 

Minneapolis: Very little action in market; 
demand slow; supply adequate; 44% off $1 
from last week at $52. 

Chicago: Carlots, ton, Decatur basis—44% 
protein, unrestricted billing $59 and eastern 
restricted $56; 50% protein, unrestricted 
billing $64 and eastern restricted $60.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $51, f.o.b. Decatur. 

Boston: Demand good; supply lighter; 
44% $57, 50% $61.50, both bulk, f.0.b. De- 
catur. 

New Orleans: 
ple; trend steady; $68@68.50. 

Ogden: Supply average; $84@89. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $77.64, Denver. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $57, bulk, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $70, 50% 77, f.o.b. Wichita. 

Memphis: Demand good; prime 44% 
vent $67.50, f.0.b. Memphis. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 44% $67. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady for nearby; 
trend firmer; supply ample; $80.90, bulk. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak 


Demand slow; supply am- 


sup- 


sol- 


trend easier; 


to steady; supply adequate; for Kansas 
City shipment $56.50, bulk, Decatur; un- 
restricted $59@60. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $86, delivered, carlots. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $81.40, bulk. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $53.60, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

TANKAGE 


Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 


60% $80, f.0.b. plant. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester $75@77, Ft. Worth. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $80. 


Demand slow; trend as 
60% digester $72 


Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 


St. Paul: Demand slipping; ‘wen hog 
kill keeping —— ample; down $1@5 from 
last week to $70@74. 

Chicago: Bane fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein, 100-lb. bags $80, 
carlots. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; $75. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply light; $85.50@86. 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
ply good; $80@85. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Demand good; offerings lim- 
5¢ Ib., nominal, 


trend easy; 


trend firm; sup- 


Ft. Worth: 
ited for nearby shipment; 
f.o.b. north Texas area. 

VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.60; in 
25-1b. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25- 
Ib. drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing 


plants, freight allowed and goods insured to 
destination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25- 
Ib. drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured to 
destination. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $58@61. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; commercial grade $60, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $52, Minneapolis. 


—_- 


CORN PRODUCTS MOVES 
NEW YORK—Corn Products Sales 
Co. has announced that its temporary 
home office is now located at 1 E. 
43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 














A. E. Staley Allowed 
Feed Product Patent 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has been notified 
that its patent application on the 
mixture and mixing process for a 
new animal feed product that in- 
cludes soybean hulls and molasses 
has been allowed. 

E. C. Lane, manager of Staley’s 
meal sales department, said recently 
that issuance of a patent is expected 
to be soon. He said the product cur- 
rently most widely sold under the 
patent is packaged under the trade 
name “Sweetone’’ Marketing and 
promotion of this product have been 
under-way in several midwestern 
areas for some time. 

The patent, which covers the mix- 
ing of soybean hulls with any hy- 
drophyllic and hygroscopic ingredi- 
ent, will be issued to Staley, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lane. Dr. Willard Turner 
and Kenneth Wright are the inven- 
tors. 
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problem is obtained by means of an 
electronic computer. For the less 
complex problems, methods are 
available for solution with the use of 
desk calculators. 


Among the problems faced by feed 
manufacturers that can be incorpor- 
ated into the linear programming so- 
lution is the variation in “bulkiness” 
in dairy feeds due to differing aver- 
age weights of a bushel of feed. 

Dr. King said this problem is espe- 
cially troublesome when feeds are 
bagged, since a balance must be 
maintained between the bagging de- 
vices and the weighing hoppers that 
are designed for a particular volume 
determined by the mix line. “Al- 
though variations in ingredients may 
tend to be offsetting, the linear pro- 
gramming model must allow for this 
bulk factor,” he explained. 

Another problem concerns the 
availability of a given feed ingredi- 
ent. Dr. King pointed out that al- 
though the solution might indicate 
the advantages of including the in- 
gredient, supplies do not warrant a 
change. Thus, he said, it may be nec- 
essary to incorporate a restriction as 
to the total supplies available of a 
given feedstuff. 

Concerning complex problems in 
multiple feed mixing operations, Dr. 
King confined his remarks to the 
problem of the possible effect on cost 
of the weight restriction. 

He reported that investigations in- 
dicated the cost savings possible in 
dairy feeds if the mixer were allowed 
to provide the specified nutrient con- 
tent of a ration at minimum cost re- 
gardless of the weight. 

Dr. King said a researcher has il- 
lustrated this case with a 35% pro- 
tein feed, indicating the usual ton 
of feed with weight restriction would 
cost $99.63. But if the weight re- 
striction were lifted, the same nutri- 
tive requirements supposedly could 
be met at a cost of $96.85 with 1,556 
Ib. of feed. “On the economics side,” 
Dr. King said, “our transportation 
facilities would be carrying 444 lb. of 
feed unnecessarily, and waste occurs 
both for the feed manufacturer and 
the feeder. Perhaps the nutrient spe- 
cifications were not correct to allow 
the reported results. It does warrant 
additional investigation, however.” 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
ELECTRONIC FORMULATION — 
“There is no mill in formula feed 
manufacture, mixing feeds for sale, 
that will be able to afford not to 
have its formulas machine-calculat- 
ed. With savings of approximately 
$1 per ton, the processing charges 
are of minor consideration.” 

These statements were made by 
Hobart R. Halloran, Electronic For- 
mulation Service and Halloran Re- 
search Farm, Modesto, Cal., in refer- 
ring to the question of what size mill 








ean afford electronic formulation 
service. Mr. Halloran covered vari- 
ous aspects of the subject. 

“The original setting up of the for- 
mula will average somewhat under 
$100 per formula, depending on its 
complexity,” he explained. “On the 
basis of a feed which sells at the 
rate of 300 tons per month, the origi- 
nal cost of machine calculation per 
ton for one month will amount to 
33¢. Subsequent reformulations with 
new ingredient prices will run from 
$10 to $50, averaging around $30. 
Therefore, out-of-pocket expense 
would amount to 10¢ ton for monthly 
evaluation on a feed with a volume 
of 300 tons per month. These cost 
estimates are the estimated charges 
by the data processing organization 
and do not include supplementary nu- 
tritional help. Each _ nutritionist 
works directly with the computing 
group.” 

Following is Mr. Halloran’s sum- 
mary of answers to feed manufac- 
turers’ questions on least-cost formu- 
lation using a computer: 

1. The savings involved in compu- 
ter formulation depend on current 
ingredient prices and the time and 
skill going into the hand-calculated 
formulas. Initial savings will vary 
greatly but will usually average bet- 
ter than $1 ton. 

2. The large volume formulas of a 
mill, usually 3-5, should be used first 
for computer formulation. The infor- 
mation from these formulas can be 
applied to the others. The lower vol- 
ume formulas can be put through 
the computer as the volume increas- 
es or the competitive situation dic- 
tates. 

3. Reformulation can be done peri- 
odically, such as weekly or monthly, 
or on the basis of evaluation of price 
changes by the management group. 

4. Inventory and bulk tank space 
problems can be handled through in- 
gredient restrictions on each formu- 
la. 

5. The cumputer formulation is a 
tremendous help in procurement. An- 
swers can be obtained quickly, with- 
in a day’s time when necessary. 

6. Texture and palatability of ma- 
chine formulas will vary greatly. 
These can be controlled with ingredi- 
ent restrictions and can be reduced 
in importance through the manufac- 
ture of pellets and crumbles. 

7. Computer formulation can be 
used for all types of poultry and live- 
stock formulas. 

8. The size of the mill does not 
make a great deal of difference as 
the cost of the electronic formulation 
per ton is quite small. 

UTILIZATION OF ENERGY 
SUPPLEMENTS BY POULTRY—As 
part of a discussion on use of dif- 
ferent grains in poultry feeds, Dr. G. 
H. Arscott of Oregon State College 
pointed out that studies directed to- 
ward increased utilization of barley 
involving both broilers and layers 
have been under way at the Oregon 
station for several years, “and the 
problem is as yet by no means 
solved.” 

Dr. Arscott mentioned the work 
showing that utilization could be im- 
proved by soaking or use of amylo- 
lytic enzymes and that the sticky 
dropping condition was improved. It 
soon became evident, however, en- 
zymes, while greatly improving utili- 
zation, did not make barley compar- 
able to corn in feeding value. The 
soaking process appeared much more 
effective but economically unfeasible. 
Studies have since been directed to- 
wards further improvement in utili- 
zation and understanding of this phe- 
nomenon. Dr. Arscott mentioned a 
broiler study in which a combination 
of pelleting, fat and an enzyme was 
required for results comparable to an 
all-corn mash. Water consumption 
remained elevated for all groups re- 
ceiving barley. 

He went on to tell of a study to 
show whether the response from bar- 
ley soaking or enzyme use might be 
due to an inhibitory quality in bar- 
ley in contrast to an enzyme insuf- 
ficiency either in barley or the diges- 





tive system. The results, he said, sug- 
gest that soaking overcomes an in- 
hibitory action that may also be 
counteracted to a considerable ex- 
tent by a suitable enzyme prepara- 
tion. 

“That more than one enzyme is ef- 
fective in improving utilization has 
been reported by Washington investi- 
gators in results involving a crystal- 
line proteolytic enzyme,” Dr. Arscott 
said. “It has also been shown by 
these workers that the presence of 
certain microorganisms may be re- 
sponsible for at least a major por- 
tion of the response due to soaking. 
Since autoclaving has been shown to 
destroy this effect, it is presently dif- 
ficult to resolve this in relation to 
results cited here.” 

Dr. Arscott also told of use of fat, 
pelleting and enzyme treatments in 
studies on possibilities in improving 
efficiency of utilization of barley in 
layer feeds. It was noted that an 
amylolytic enzyme preparation was 
without effect in decreasing feed or 
water consumption. It also was men- 
tioned that in all treatments where 
barley was a variable, litter condi- 
tion was a problem. 

LANDMARKS IN POULTRY NU- 
TRITION — Dr. L. C. Norris, well 
known poultry scientist who retired 
recently from Cornell University and 
now is at the University of Califor- 
nia, traced major developments in 
poultry nutrition—starting in 1897 
with the work of a Dutch physician 
in Indonesia who Dr. Norris said first 
used scientific methods in nutrition 
research with chickens. 

In covering more recent develop- 
ments, he pointed to the USDA, Illi- 
nois and Cornell work on _ special 
growth promoting properties of fats 
and oils. In this connection, he cited 
recent Cornell work in which soy- 
bean oil was observed to increase 
significantly the growth of chicks fed 
practical broiler rations. But cooked 
ground soybeans in. amounts which 
supplied an equal amount of soybean 
oil failed to increase the rate of 
growth, but did improve feed ef- 
ficiency. 

Following completion of this work, 
Dr. Norris said, Carew and Hill of 
Cornell compared the relative growth 
properties of cooked ground soy- 
beans with cooked crushed soybeans 
and found that results comparable to 
soybean oil were obtained only with 
the cooked crushed soybeans. A pos- 
sible explanation of this difference in 
results, he said, is that the heating 
of the beans preceding and during 
crushing causes sufficient expansion 
of the cellular fluids to cause disrup- 
tion of the cells, thus releasing all 
the fat and rendering it susceptible 
to digestion. On the other hand, 


grinding the beans may leave many | 


of the cells intact with resultant poor 
fat digestibility. 

“Although the cause of the growth 
stimulating properties of fats and 
oils is not yet known,” Dr. Norris 
said, “it is quite possible that by re- 
sorting to the use of cooked crushed 
soybeans in broiler rations, an eco- 
nomic source of vegetable fat may 
be made available. If this proves to 


be true, then another important step | 


forward has been made in the devel- 
opment of high energy broiler ra- 
tions.” 

MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY AND 
VITAMIN E IN RELATION TO 
POULTRY — “Although not denying 
that there may be a very definite 
connection between muscular dystro- 
phy produced as a result of a dietary 
vitamin E deficiency and hereditary 
muscular dystrophy, it is important 
to differentiate the conditions under 
which these two forms of muscular 
dystrophy are induced—a dietary de- 
ficiency on the one hand and an in- 
herited defect on the other,” said J. 
Patrick Jordan, poultry department 
research assistant at the University 
of California. 

After discussing inherited muscu- 
lar dystrophy, Mr. Jordan went on 
to comment on nutritional muscular 
dystrophy. “Since diets considered 
deficient in vitamin E have been re- 








| 


ported to cause a muscular dystro- 
phy,” he said, “one wonders if there 
is a relationship between hereditary 
muscular dystrophy and that said to 
be caused by a vitamin E deficiency. 
If one reviews the list of symptoms 
of vitamin E deficiency in various 
species, he cannot help but notice 
that only one symptom is common 
to all—involvement of the muscula- 
ture. . . . However, it may be some- 
what difficult to correlate nutritional 
muscular dystrophy with the fact 
that genetically dystrophic breast 
muscle initially demonstrates a posi- 
tive increase in size followed by a 
replacement of muscle fibers with 
fat. 

“On the other hand, it is difficult 
to state that nutritional muscular 
dystrophy is clearly caused by a vita- 
min E deficiency. It has been demon- 
strated that vitamin E deficiency can 
produce a nutritional muscular dys- 
trophy which can be corrected by 
treatment with the vitamin. How- 
ever, similar evidence has been pre- 
sented for selenium. Certain vitamin 
E deficiency symptoms can be cor- 
rected with a multitude of other sub- 
stances. . Conversely, certain of 
the vitamin E deficiency symptoms 
cannot be corrected by some of these 
agents. 

“The classical roles of this vita- 
min include its activity (1) as an 
antioxidant; for example, to protect 
vitamin A, but we know of a multi- 
tude of other antioxidants that will 
suffice, and (2) as a critical part in 
the electron transport system, but 
the addition of other fat-soluble com- 
pounds, such as quinones, can satis- 
fy this requirement.” 

Mr. Jordan asked what is the “true 
role of vitamin E?” He raised various 
questions in this regard and said that 
it is hoped that current experiments 
will “clear part of the confused pic- 
ture.” 

NET ENERGY OF MOLASSES 
FOR DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE-— 
There has been lack of agreement 
on the value of molasses when fed 
at various levels, it was pointed out 
by Dr. G. P. Lofgreen of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

It cannot be logically disputed that 
net energy (NE) is theoretically to 
be preferred as a measure of useful 
energy over such measures as total 
digestible nutrients (TDN), digesti- 
ble energy (DE) and metabolizable 
energy (ME). There have been few, 
if any, studies reported which were 
conducted with the objective of de- 
termining NE of molasses for either 
lactation or fattening. NE, Dr. Lof- 
green noted, is classically determined 
by use of the respiration calorimeter 
a procedure which is expensive and 
tedious. NE can, however, be deter- 
mined from properly designed feed- 
ing trials if one can accurately meas- 
ure the energy appearing in the milk 
or in the body weight gain. 

Dr. Lofgreen went on to tell of 
recent studies at the Hawaiian Ex- 
periment Station in which the NE 


| of blackstrap molasses for lactation 


and fattening was determined. 

In the lactation work, it was not- 
ed that 10% molasses had no sig- 
nificant effect upon milk quality or 
energy yield. Molasses at 30%, how- 
ever, resulted in a significant reduc- 
tion in butterfat, solids-not-fat, fla- 
vor score and energy yield. 

Current feeding practice is to lim- 
it molasses in dairy rations to some 
10% of the concentrate. The data 
indicate that 10% of the entire ration 
or up to about 3 Ib. per day may be 
fed with excellent results. The data 
also illustrate that TDN or DE are 
not good measures of the real value 
of molasses as fed under conditions 
of the test. 

In the tests with beef steers, 10% 
molasses resulted in an increase in 
fat 
crease in protein content. This re- 
sulted in a larger number of choice 
carcasses. This can be partially ex- 
plained by a significant increase in 
feed consumption. Increasing the mo- 
lasses to 25 and 40% adversely af- 
fected feed consumption, daily gains 





content of the body and a de- | 
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and carcass grade. It also was noted 
in this work that feed efficiency can 
be misleading when expressed in 
terms of feed required per unit of 
weight gain. 

Dr. Lofgreen cited data for the 
various levels of molasses indicating 
that no average value for molasses 
can be given since its value is depen- 
dent upon amount fed. He also pre- 
sented data again pointing out that 
TDN and DE are not satisfactory as 
measures of the energy value of mo- 
lasses when fed at various levels. 

SUPPLEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
SOURCES IN FEEDING BEEF 
CATTLE—John W. Algeo, Sinton & 
Brown, Santa Maria, Cal., presented 
an evaluation of a number of phos- 
phorus carriers relative to potency, 
availability and use in feeds. 

He said mineral supplements 
“should be used properly to balance 
the mineral requirement of a given 
ration for a given class of livestock.” 

And further commented, “I have 
seen many rations which are more 
than adequate in calcium but are low 
in phosphorus. yet in which both 
limestone and phosphorus supplement 
such as bone meal or dicalcium phos- 
phate are being used. 

“Remember,” he said, “most of the 
phosphorus carriers are also calcium 
carriers.” 

Following are some of the observa- 
tions Mr. Algeo made about the phos- 
phorus carriers he discussed: 

Dicalcium phosphate: “This prod- 
uct contains about 18% phosphorus 
and 24% calcium and is low in flu- 
orine, approximately .12%. The bio- 
logical availability of the phosphorus 
from dicalcium phosphate is excel- 
lent; in fact, it is probably the most 
available phosphorus found in the 
commonly used sources. 

“Dicalcium phosphate is a rather 
good product for supplementing ra- 
tions which contain nearly adequate 
calcium levels and require only a 
small amount of calcium supplemen- 
tation in addition to phosphorus.” 

Defiuorinated rock phosphate: “. 
This material varies from 13% phos- 
phorus to 18% phosphorus and most 
generally occurs as tricalcium phos- 
phate and contains approximately 
34% calcium. Thus, it is better suit- 
ed to rations in which some calcium 
as well as phosphorus supplementa- 
tion is required. 

“With regard to availability of the 
phosphorus, it is generally consid- 
ered to be equal to dicalcium phos- 
phate be 

Steamed bone meal: “This is an 
other good source of phosphorus for 
livestock feeding. The primary source 
of phosphorus in bone meal as in 
rock phosphate is tricalcium phos- 
phate and in bone meal the phos- 
phorus level runs about 145% with 
the calcium level being about 30%. 
In this respect it is more like rock 
phosphate and is most suitable as a 
supplement for rations requiring cal- 
cium as well as phosphorus supple- 
mentation 

“That steamed bone meal is sub- 
ject to considerable fluctuation in its 
content of phosphorus was shown 
by Blosser et al. in 1954... .” 

“Regarding availability, steamed 
bone meal is generally considered 
equal to defluorinated phosphate 
However, some doubt has been cast 
by Anderson et al (1956) when they 
reported that for the cellulolytic ac- 
tivity of rumen micoorganisms bone 
meal was only 28% available com- 
pared with 93% availability for di- 
calcium phosphate.” 

Spent bone black: “This is also 
known as bone char and has very 
nearly the same value as steamed 
bone meal as a phosphorus 
source...” 

Soft phosphate with colloidal clay: 
“This material is also known in the 
feed trade as ‘soft phosphate,’ ‘col- 
loidal phosphate’ and ‘colloidal clay’ 


| and is considered by many nutrition- 


ists as being one of the lower quality 
phosphorus supplements. This ma- 
terial has only 9% phosphorus and 
about 18% calcium .. .” 

“The availability for rumen micro- 
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organisms was shown by Iowa work- 
ers to be about 2% as compared with 





28% for bone meal and 93% for di- 
calcium phosphate .. .” 
Curacao Island phosphate: “This 


supplement contains about 15% phos- 
phorus and 35% calcium and is an 
undefluorinated rock phosphate . . 
Curacao is an adequate source of 
phosphorus for maintenance level 
gains, but further work is necessary 
to elucidate its value in high effi- 
ciency rations . . . I would certainly 
endorse Dr. Crampton’s recommen- 
dation against the general use of raw 
rock phosphates, including Curacao.” 
Phosphoric acid: “Data available in 


the literature, Richardson (1955), 
Menzies (1955) and Tillman (1958), 
indicates that phosphoric acid is an 
excellent source of phosphorus for 
beef cattle. These workers found that 


the phosphorus from _ phosphoric 
acid is equal to dicalcium phosphate 
or bone meal as a phosphorus source 
for ruminants . While some spe- 
cial equipment and care are required 
to handle the acid, it does seem to 
have a future as an excellent supple- 
mental phosphorus source for rations 
which are already high in calcium.” 


SWINE FEEDING 


IN CALIFOR- | 


NIA—The fact that in the past 20 | 


in Califor- 
50% due to 


years pork consumption 
nia has increased about 


population growth while the state’s | 


hog output has decreased by 50% 
was brought out by Dr. Hubert Heit- 
man, Jr., professor of animal hus- 
bandry, University of California. 
California's agriculturists are con- 
cerned about this situation, and Dr. 
Heitman expressed his belief that “a 
balanced livestock economy with an 
effort toward more self sufficiency 


would indicate that more hogs could | 


be raised within the state” and that 
this can be realized through “de- 
veloping and using progressive pro- 
duction methods.” 


is a concentrate surplus area com- 
pared to the feed-deficient status of 
California. “This explains in part the 
enigma of the California hog indus- 
try,” he commented. 

Dr. Heitman referred to a cost 
survey recentiy completed by the 
University of California Agricultur- 





at present.” These confinement sys- 
tems, he said, “seem to offer some 
hope to California producers.” Sever- 
al establishments using these systems 
are in varying stages of construc- 
tion in the state. 


“In the field of nutrition we have 
much to learn,” Dr. Heitman com- 
mented. “But, also, we must use the 
knowledge we already have. 

“When the price of stabilized tal- 
low is competitive, it is an excellent 
feed. Trials at Davis indicate that 5- 
10% of stabilized tallow will increase 
growth rate 10-20%. This work in- 
dicated that 100 lb. of tallow re- 
placed 312 lb. of barley less 44 Ib. 
of supplement.” 

Many producers have felt that high 
levels of home-grown roughage, espe- 
cially alfalfa, would lower the cost of 
production. And it was this thinking 
that led to tests in which it was 
found that 1 Ib. of alfalfa meal re- 
placed .28 lb. of concentrate feed. He 
said university researchers are now 
studying the effect of pelleting com- 
bined with 5, 20 and 40% alfalfa 
meal rations and they expect similar 
results. 


NUTRITION-VETERINARY CO- 
OPERATION PAYS OFF—Differ- 
ences and misunderstandings among 
veterinarians, feedmen and farmers 
can be and are being reduced through 
direct contacts, one with another, 
according to Dr. W. E. Poley, direc- 
tor of nutrition and secretary-treas- 


urer, Zip Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, S.D. | 


“Such contacts in our experience pro- 
mote cooperation among all con- 
cerned and usually lead to a quick 


solution of the problem with reduced | 


farm losses and more profitable pro- 
duction,” he said. 

Describing a Zip Feed Mills policy 
involving nutrition-veterinary rela- 
tionship, Dr. Poley said that when 
one of the company’s customers has 


| sick animals a dealer or serviceman 
He pointed out that the Corn Belt | 


al Extension Service. The survey in- | 
volved 8-10 established producers in | 


five Sacramento Valley counties. He 


explained that figures were adjusted | 
| manufacturer.” 


to a 25-sow market-hog enterprise, 
and, using grain at a price of $50 ton, 


the following costs were estimated 
per hundredweight of pork marketed: 
Feed aE on Se” EP $13.3! 
Veterinary care and medicine ‘ 86 
Miscellaneous—replacement boar, tele 

phone, taxes, insurance, etc. ...... 1.22 
Meee. ccp5sndedncewhaseouseet 45 
Interest on investment (6%) ........ 52 
LP ancv cud eecdet ost esseseactens 2.43 

$18.79 

He said feed costs in this analysis 
represent 71-81% of the total cost— 
“which agrees with midwestern fig- 
ures.” However, Dr. Heitman noted 
that total production costs appear 
“staggering.” 

Dr. Heitman mentioned data which 
show that in the past 12 months 
California has seen a 15% decline in 
garbage-fed hogs and a 3% increase 


in grain-fed swine. “Nearly half of 
our hogs are still in garbage-feeding 
establishments,” he said. “However, 
the 3% increase in grain-fed pigs pos- 
sibly offers hope for building our 
swine numbers up in California to a 
reasonable level.” 

Much of the improvement in Cali- 
fornia hog production is expected to 
continue in the field of management 

housing in particular. The Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, in co- 
yperation with the U.S. Department 
»f Agriculture, has been working in 
the general field of climatic environ- 
ment. 

In Dr. Heitman’s opinion, the fu- 
ture of pig parlors and confinement 
swine raising appears assured “and 
the possibilities of land and labor 
savings are only being touched upon 


suggests to the feeder that he call in 
his veterinarian for diagnosis. “We 


offer to pay for the cost of this diag- | 


nosis, but not for the medication that 
might be involved,” he said. 

“We request that our dealer or 
serviceman be present when the vet- 
erinarian makes his call. We expect 
the veterinarian to make whatever 
diagnosis he feels is correct even 
though he may incriminate the feed. 





said. “We have failed to communi- 
cate. We have insisted upon our 
‘rights.’ We have given freely of ad- 
vice in areas in which we were poor- 
ly prepared, afraid that the slightest 
admission that we didn’t know every- 
thing would disgrace us in the eyes 
of our clients, or lose business to 
another. 

“We have convinced ourselves that 
we don’t like each other, that there 
is no common ground for cooperative 
endeavor.” 

Leading into his discussion of dis- 
ease control through maangement, 
he said, “The area of our competi- 
tive interest in the client is small 
compared to overwhelming mutual 
interest in seeing him prosper .. . 

“We must quit the cold war and 
substitute a policy of active coopera- 
tion toward the common goal. Even 
‘peaceful coexistence’ falls short of 
solving the problem.” 

Dr. Jasper reported that a mastitis 
control program inaugurated on a 
county-wide basis in Shasta County 
resulted in almost $45,000 of in- 
creased production from nearly 1,500 
cows during the first year plus a 
greatly reduced bill for antibiotics 
and treatment. 

The program—carried out through 


| the cooperation of a creamery, a vet- 





The veterinarian, therefore, is under | 


no obligation to the feed dealer or 


Dr. Poley continued his policy ex- 
planation: “We have found that the 
combined visit of the feedman and 


| the veterinarian not only helps the | 
feedman but also the veterinarian.” 


Dr. Poley told of several experi- 


| ences which Zip Feed Mills has had 





with its veterinary-nutrition coopera- 


| $35 million last year, and, 


erinarian, the Agricultural Extension | 
Service and the School of Veterinary | 


Medicine—helped one dairyman save 
three hours of milking time per day. 
Another dairyman gained $8,500 over 
the previous year’s return. 

Results of equal success were ob- 
tained through a dairy health assist- 
ance program in Solano County. 

“Mastitis is one of the best exam- 
ples of disease control through man- 
agement we can use,” Dr. Jasper 
said. “It can be controlled in no other 
way, and the milking equipment and 
the manner in which it is operated is 
by far the most important single 
factor in mastitis control. Mastitis 
is a result of faulty management and 
can be corrected only by improved 
management. The notorious failure 








Tests have shown that cage birds 
produce eggs with more blood spots 
than do floor birds. Mr. Johnson ex- 
plained that on a broken-out basis 
involving 16 days of total produc- 
tion, four days during each quarter 
for three years, 9.3% of all eggs laid 
by hens on wire contained pinpoint 
blood spots or larger, compared with 
6.6% for floor birds. 

“No real differences have been ob- 
served between cage and floor birds 
with respect to Haugh units and 
chalaza score,” he said, “but there 
appears to be some increase in egg 
weight and shell thickness of cage 
eggs over floor eggs.” 

Production has been significantly 
higher in the tests for hens on a 900 
calorie ration than for hens on an 
800 calorie feed, according to Mr. 
Johnson, but during the latest test 
even the higher energy ration did not 
result in a rate of lay among the 
cage birds equal to the production of 
the hens on the floor receiving the 
medium caloric feed. Aside from rate 
of lay, he said, no other variations 
were observed. 

Mr. Johnson further reported that 
an analysis of variance implies that 
some strains of laying hens do not 
perform better than others on a high 
energy feed as compared with repli- 
cate groups on a medium energy 
feed. 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 
—Efficiency in feed conversion to 
saleable beef, eggs and milk was 


| cited by Roy Hansberry, agricultur- 


al research division, Shell Develop- 
ment Co., Modesto, as “the greatest 
technical challenge” the feed indus- 
try faces. 

His talk included comments on the 
inefficiencies of feeding calories to 
animals instead of eating them our- 
selves. “. . . We are inevitably faced 
with the fact that feeding the prod- 
uce of our cultivated acres to ani- 


| mals is inefficient and wasteful,” he 
| said. “Only in the U.S., Canada, Aus- 


of antibiotics to improve the mastitis | 


situation is one of the worst exam- 
ples of misdirected control efforts in 
this enlightened age of animal medi- 
cine.” 

Dr. Jasper noted that mastitis cost 


California dairymen an estimated | 


in his 
opinion, most of this loss could have 
been prevented by better manage- 
ment. 

Turning to an example of disease 
control 
practices, Dr. Jasper related that in 
one case a herd was reduced from 


| 1,000 to 650 cows within two years 


tive program to deimonstrate that the | 


program “brings together the com- 


bined thinking of the feedman, vet- | 


erinarian, laboratory technician and 
producer.” 

He said that through this coopera- 
tion the company has accomplished: 

“1. The prompt solution of many 
animal health problems. 

“2. The building of the good will 
of the veterinarian toward the feed- 
man and producer. 

“3. An increase in the knowledge 


of the feedman and _ veterinarian 
through experience with mutual 
problems. 


“4. The continuing business rela- 
tionships with the producer which 
keep our customers happy.” 

Dr. Poley concluded his talk by 
saying that this cooperation fostered 
by the feed firm “pays off in the re- 
tention of old customers and in the 
finding of new ones.” 


DISEASE CONTROL BY MAN- 
AGEMENT—Dr. D. E. Jasper, dean, 
school of veterinary medicine and as- 
sistant director, University of Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, also had some things to say 
about the friction that has existed 
between feedmen and veterinarians. 

“Let us admit that feed dealers 
and veterinarians have for too long 
gandy danced around each other,” he 


by culling non-productive animals, 
and, at the same time, the yearly calf 
crop was increased by 100 calves. 

“I am convinced that swine and 
other livestock can be produced with- 
out devastating disease,” 
“This will be brought about by man- 


| agement practices which are geared 





to disease control . . . It is time for 
cooperative efforts to help our live- 
stock industry. The veterinarian does 
not wish to sell feed and I don’t 


think you fellows really want to have | 


tralia and the Argentine can we af- 
ford to indulge fully our taste for 
animal protein. Countries with high 
standards of living, but limited acres, 
like Denmark and the Netherlands 
can still indulge in poultry and dairy 
products, but the meat diet is lim- 
ited.” 

He said our greatest source of 
food loss is due to the fact that we 
feed approximately half of it to ani- 


| mals, some of which, like cats, race 
| horses and mink, do not contribute 


in beef cattle management | to our food supply. 


“The animal also eats only a part 
of the plant,” Mr. Hansberry said. 
“What he does eat is turned, in part, 
into human food such as meat, milk 
and eggs, but with an efficiency of 


| only 10%. When we feed an animal 


he said. | 


the responsibility of diagnosis and | 


therapy in a disease situation. The 
next step is to get better ac- 
quainted.” 


RANDOM SAMPLE TEST INDI- 
CATIONS—Floor birds have pro- 
duced more eggs than cage birds on 
a non-culled basis during the past 
three years in California random 
sample tests. This was reported by 
Emery A. Johnson, superintendent, 
California Poultry Improvement 
Commission. 

“An analysis of variance indicates 
that although the difference between 
cage and floor production is signifi- 
cant and that some differences be- 
tween entries within cage or within 
floor treatment are significant also, 
there is no entry-housing interac- 
tion,” Mr. Johnson said. “It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that if a strain 
does well in one type of housing it 
tends to do well under other housing 
conditions.” 








100 calories worth of potential food 
for human beings, he uses 90 calories 
walking around and keeping warm, 
reproducing himself and in inefficient 
digestion.” 

One of the ways Mr. Hansberry 
suggested for improving the effi- 
ciency of feeding the human race is 
to replace crops which are less effi- 


cient in food production by crops 
which are more efficient. “On the 
basis of calories per acre,” he said, 


“probably the most efficient plant is 
sugar cane which can, by virtue of 
being grown in the tropics, grow 
throughout the year as opposed to 
more temperate crops which have 
only & 4-5 month growing season.” 

He pointed out that only a small 
part of the average plant is eaten 
by the human being and suggested 
that the previously inedible residues 
could be converted to food. 

Better methods of growing and 
harvesting edible animals from the 
sea or even sea plants can increase 
the world’s food supply, he said. 

Mr. Hansberry said, also, that 
chemical synthesis starting from non- 
agricultural carbon sources can pro- 
duce food in quantity. 

Other practices which Mr. Hans- 
berry believes would help relieve 
world hunger are irrigation, forest 
land clearance, swamp drainage and 
greater use of fertilizer. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


South Central 


There is no change in the demand 
for formula feed this week. For a 
time it was thought that colder 
weather would move into the area 
and give a boost to feed sales, but 
the cold failed to arrive and fair and 
crisp autumn weather lingers on. 

Feed sales have followed a fairly 
consistant pattern during the last 
several weeks. Hog feeds move very 
well, remarkably so if we take into 
account the temptation that most 
feeders are faced with of using more 
and more of their low priced corn and 
cutting down on their supplements. 
Cattle feed sales are improving, but 
at a restrained rate. Moderate weath- 
er permits good usage of pastures to 
the detriment of cattle feed demand. 
Over-all poultry feed sales are down, 
the largest decline in layer feeds, 
however there is a definite trend to 
heavier sales of layer concentrates. 

Mill running time is mostly four 
days. Plants closed for the Veterans 
Day holiday do not intend to operate 
over the week end to make up for the 
lost production. 


Ohio Valley 


Although some of the Ohio Valley 
manufacturers reported a somewhat 
stronger tone to the market and a 
slight increase in sales volume during 
the past week, most area mixers said 
the demand for formula feeds is con- 
tinuing at the dull level noted during 
recent weeks, with no present indica- 
tion that a substantial increase in 
tonnages is to be expected during 
the remainder of this year. 

Over-production of poultry and 
eggs on valley farms during the last 
year has resulted in such a sharp 
price reduction that area farmers 
have been forced to reduce their 
flocks to the lowest in many years. 
As a result, the present market for 
poultry feeds of all types is described 
as “dead,” with no likelihood that 
this situation will turn for the better 
until retail demands show consider- 
able improvement. 

Above-freezing temperature this 
week tended to further discourage 
farmers from buying additional sup- 
plies of formula feeds, thus removing 
an incentive among manufacturers to 
build-up inventories or increase op- 
erations above the present 4-5 day 
work week. 


Mountain States 


The week’s sales volume in formu- 
la feed in this area has been about 
the same as the week before and is 
holding its own compared with a 
year ago at this time. Practically all 
of the feed businss at the present 
time has been for range cattle feed 
and dairy cattle feed. 

Range cattle business is very good 
and this is one of the best years 
feed men have ever seen. That goes 
for feed lots in range cubes as well. 

The turkey business in this area is 
about shot. All of the turkey dealers 
are pretty well cleaned out, and they 
have the turkeys put away in freezers 
for the expected heavy demand for 
the holidays. 

Foreign exports of feeds are mak- 
ing the market stronger in this area, 
and it is really being felt now. There 
is no question about it. Exports have 
brought heavy increases in prices, 
especially on soybean meal and cot- 
tonseed meal. 


Pacific Northwest 


There was good demand for most 
lines of feeds as colder weather pre- 
vailed in the Pacific Northwest. This 
stimulated heavier supplemental 
feeding, and terminal mills in the re- 
gion were operating 5-5% days per 
week. Dairy feeds moved out in vol- 
ume as dairymen maintained milk 
production on fewer stock. Poultry 
feeding held up good despite heavy 
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Smith-Douglass Co., 
Smith, Edward E., 
Sohio Chemical Co 
Southwest Mili Supply Co 
Specifide, inc. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., 

Inc 
Squibb, E. R 
Stabilized Vitamins 
Staley, A. E.. Mfg. Co 
Standard Brands, 34 
Star-Kist Foods, inc 
Stearns Magnetic Products 
Sterner ind 
Sterwin Chemicals inc 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 64 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Successful Farming 
Sudenga_ Industries 
Suni-Citrus Products Co 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 
Superior Boiler Works 
Superior Feed Co 
Superior Seperator 
Sutorbilt Corp 
Swanson, Carroll 
Syntha Lab 


T. D. F. Company 
Takamine Laboratory 
Taste Engineering Co 
Texas Mill Equipment Co 
Thayer Scale Corp 

TiCo Industries 

Tobies Enterprises 
Toledo Scale 

Toxite Laboratories 
Tyrone Equip. Co 


Sales Co 


Uitra-Life Laboratories, Inc 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 
Union Special Machine Co 

U. S. Industrial Chem. Co. 

Universal Holst Co. 

Upjohn Company, The 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Vantress, Chas., looene Inc 
Van Waters & Rogers 
Vineland Poultry Lab 
Vitamins, Inc 

Vitren Corp 

Vy Laectos Laboratories, Inc 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan inc 
Warren-Douglas Chem. Co 
Weighing & Control Com- 
ponents, Inc. .... seeee 
Wells, Ralph, & Co 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co 
Wertz Feed Co 
Western Condensing Co 
Western Yeast Co 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. . 
White Laboratories, Inc 
White Shell Corp 
Whitmoyer Laboratories 
Withoit Laboratory 
Wilson & Co 
Wilson, R. § Co 
Winona Attrition Mil Co 
Wirthmore Feeds 
Wisconsin Alumni 
Foundation 
Wyatt Mfg 
Wyeth Lab 


Research 


Young, John F., Co 





marketings of 
past month. 


turkeys 


Ingredient markets were featured 
by strength in oilseed meals, particu- 
Active domestic | er 


larly soybean meal. 


during the 
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grade. 
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Alfalfa hay markets turned strong- | are K 


and | L. McCavitt 


operation which will include lay 
flocks and egg sales 
Mr. Liechty in the 


venture 
Gerig of Indiana and Ted 
of Ohio who have moved 
and 





and export demand prevailed and of- 
ferings tightened. Cottonseed meal 
followed the strong trend in soybean 
meal with good domestic and export 
demand, too. Wheat millfeeds ruled 
unchanged but steady with good ex- 
port interest in the background. Mill 
grind has been good. Alfalfa meals 
remained very firm due to relatively 
high hay prices. Fish meal prices 
took a sharp drop this week as sup- 
plies became burdensome. Other 
feeds were unchanged in slow trad- 
ing. 

Pacific Northwest feeding ratios 
averaged about unchanged with 
slightly improved conditions for egg 
mashes but slightly lower ratios for 
broilers and turkeys. 

Harvesting of local field corn was 
nearly completed in Oregon and | 
Washington areas. Prices weakened | 
during the past week and were 


| veteran 
| Ohio. A 


strong grower holding tendency 
year’s crop slightly below last year 
in volume plus continued heavy feed- 
ing demands provided the main sup- 
port. 


i 
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Texas Egg Operation 
Gets 72,000 Layers 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS 


About 
72,000 of the initial goal of 150,000 
layers planned already are housed 
here for the newly-organized Sunny- 
crest Farms, Inc. 

The Ohio-based commercial egg 
operation is headed by C. W. Liechty, 
poultryman from Wauseon, 

large building has been 
leased and renovated for offices and 
an egg station, according to a report 
in Poultry & Egg Weekly. 

Mr. Liechty has decided on a two- 


Nacogdoches will direct the 
business 

It is 
placings 


planned to space the pullet 

putting down 3,000 per 
week until the first goal of 150,000 
s; reached. A 75,000 reserve then will 
be grown for replacement stock. 

All flocks will be owned and super- 
vised by Sunnycrest Farms and will 
be floor operations. The basis of the 
program will be the selling of name 
brand eggs. The company has the 
General Mills franchise for “Sure- 
Fresh” eggs for east Texas and west 
Louisiana = ~ 

OSC MOVES OFFICE 

MINNEAPOLIS The 
of Commercial Solvents 
been moved to Room 928 
tional Bank-Soo Line 
Minneapolis 2, from 210 S 


local office 
Corp. has 
First Na- 
Building, 
5th St 
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you can get premium 4D lity dehydrated 
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Strategically located dehydrating and terminal facilities with 
huge gas storage capacity assure you a uniform supply of 
quality dehydrated alfalfa products, whatever the season. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Gen'l. Sales Offices: Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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